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Ghables Lamb, in one of his admirable essays, told tho ])u1)lic 
fliat he conld read anything which he called a bof/k^ hut intimated 
that there were things in that shape which he could not allow to 
be 8iich. "In this catalogue/* says he, "of AooA* %vhivh arc m 
iook8 — hiblia O'hiblia — I reckon Court Calondarn, DinTtori*'^, 
Pocket-books, Draught-boards, bound and lettered on tlie Imrk, 
Scientific Treatises, Almanacks, Statutes at larg(!, t}i(^ AVorkH of 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattic, Soanie Jenyns, and Keiici-iiny 
all those Tolumes which *no gentleman's library Hhould be with- 
out.' With these exceptions, I can read almost anythinfii;. I blrw 
my stars for a taste so catholic, so uncxcluding." 

Had the essayist lived to the present day, wlinn flu* juinling- 
press sends forth library after library, until their very nnnn"* n\v 
legion, he would have found it necessary to modify liin HoIf-iMin- 
gratulatioii, and to chronicle a few additional cxeeptionN. It i« ii 
known &ot, that more than half of the Inrnks nf)W iniblinhiMl whii'li 
escape the trunkmaker and the butterman, nrc never mu\ iil nil . 
for the greater portion of that largo section of tbn (•nniniunily ^^ li<' 
do read books, are too overworked to have niueb leJHurp rm icinl 
ing recreation beyond that bestowed on the KngliMliMinn'fi itiM'r>:H{h 
— his newspaper; and of the little time; that renininB, if \n U\U* b« 
expect that it should be spent in poring over tnMifiRm mi |iii|miImi 
science, dull translated histories, dreary voyngm nml tiMvi>l><, oi 
dry standard authors, — in short, thoHo IkmiIca wliirh. 114 <'liiiil> « 
Lamb says, " no gentleman's library should br wifbrnil " 
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VI PROSPECTUS. 

If we are to believe the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
recently described, to a gaping audience at the Halifax Mechanics' 
Institute, the contents of one of the railway book-stalls that en- 
gaged his attention, even those great patrons of cheap literature, 
the railway travellers, are but indifferently catered for ; for the 
Chancellor seems to have stumbled upon a volume of Thucydides 
and a Treatise on Logarithms, side by side with shilling Novels, of 
the usual soporific character. 

It is true that Dr. Johnson, on his Tour to the Hebrides, 
bought a Cocker's Arithmetic to beguile the tedium of the jour- 
ney, and when Boswell expressed surprise at his choice, the sage 
silenced him with this ready reply : " Why, sir, if you are to 
have but one book with you upon a journey, it should be a book 
of science. When you have read through a book of entertainment, 
you know it, and it can do no more for you ; but a book of science 
is inexhaustible." It is in the belief, however, that most people are 
not Dr. Johnsons, and that they require a somewhat lighter literary 
fare to suit their mental digestion, that this series of fieadablc 
Books is published. Their distinguishing feature will be found 
to be a certain vivacity of style or subject, suitable alike to the 
family circle, and the solitary student — to the idler suffering from 
ennui, and the man weary with work — to the sedentary stayer at 
home, and the more mercurial traveller oa river, road, and rail. 
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The fables of the " Old Man and his Ass," and " The 
Painter and his Picture," are satires upon the folly of those 
vho aim to please the multitude, under the ridicule of 
irhich, the projector of the present series of books supposes 
temust be considered to lie. Most people have their own 
notions as to what constitutes a " Keadable Book." The 
, btiB Cliancellor of the Exchequer, on the memorable occa- 
. skm alluded to in the Prospectus of this series, gave the 
yiAnk to Thucydides, an opinion in which many a grave 
J old Unirepsity Fellow will very likely coincide. Dr. Diy- 
tHhtst, F.S.A., would prefer a black-letter volume, and 
tke more diversified the orthography, the more entertain- 
iag- lie would consider it to be. An unfledged student of 
Ifce law would incline to ** Punch" and " The Gent," though 
«ore mature Mr. Briefless would possibly pronounce in 
knar of Blackstone or Chitty. Lady Theresa Angelus 
iMld select a volume of the Rev. Mr. Oriers Sermons, or 
Dr. Dove's Tracts. ^Ir. Cobden has more than once ex- 
[iRned an opinion in behalf of the Daily Newspaper, and 
lIi|or Rawlinson, if appealed to, would doubtless choose a 
httttped brick from Nineveh. Some worthy men would be 
Wlbr Popular Science, and others for " Progress " Essays ; 
[^ we question if a commercial traveller would hear of 
ling but the Time-Tables of Bradshaw. 



VUl PREFACE. 

In opposition, then, to such a multitude of authorities, 

this volume is put forth by the Publisher, as his idea of a 

" Readable Book." The public will pronounce how far 

they coincide in opinion with him. Possibly he might have 

begun with a better work, but this was ready to his hand, 

and strange to say, although most people in the world of 

literature have long been familiar with, and admired these 

remarkable Tales and Poems, and although, moreover, many 

of the former have been translated into various European 

languages, the work had been overlooked by the buccaneers 

of the book trade — those gentry who treat the public to 

three separate editions of every work they see cried up on 

the other side of the Atlantic, no matter how dull it may 

be, and, in their predatory haste, occasionally fail to respect 

the legal copyrights of others. 

Having said thus much by way of preface to an Ameri- 
can reprint, the publisher would take the opportunity of 
intimating that but few of the works he has in preparation 
are importations from the American marl^et. 
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', HE Bubjoined memoir of the aathor of the following 
■' remarkable Tales and Poems, has been derived from 
the porticulara of hia life, by the Kct. Rufus Grims- 
rold, preliied to a recmt edition of his works. 

Eduar Allan Poe was bom at Baltimore, in the 
United States, in January 19U. His father, David 
was descended of a gnod family. While a law 
student at Baltimore, be became eoamoured of an 
Engliah aetreas named JDlizabetb Arnold, whose 
pretlineaa and vivacity, rather than her genius tor 
the stage, had made her a gieat favoiuite. An elopement was the 
result, which wae followed by a marriage ; when the young lawyer 
gave up the dryer studies he had been engaged iu to ftSlow bia 
wife's profession, and they contiaued to act in company at vaninia 
theatres in the principal citica of the Union till their deaths, which 
occurred, in the course of some few years, wiliin a short period 
of each other. They loft behind them three young children in a 
state of utter deetitutioit. 
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Edgar, the eldest, who was then about six years old, was a 
child of remarkable beauty and precocious wit. A Mr. John Allan, 
a merchant of large fortune and liberal disposition, who had been 
intimate with his parents, haying no children of his own, adopted 
him; and it was generally understood among his acquaintances 
that he intended to mske Yam the lieir of his estate. 

In 1816, he accompanied Mr. and Mrs. AUan to Great Britain, 
when he visited the most interesting portiona of the country, and 
afterwards passed four or flye years in a school kept at Stoke 
Newington, near Ixmdon, by the Ber. Dr. Bransby. 

At the end of this period, he returned to the United States, 
and entered the university at Charlottesyille, where he led a very 
dissipated life. The manners whieli ^en prevailed there were 
extremely dissolute, and he mtm IcBOiim as the wildest and most 
reckless student of his class; Init his wmsmil opportunities, and the 
remarkable ease with wl^efa 1m HMstend the most difficult studies, 
kept him all the while in the first nak for scholarship, and he 
would have graduated wi^ tlie hi^est honours, had not his 
gambling, intemperance, and other vices, induced his expulsion 
from the university. 

At this period, he was noted for feats of hardihood, strength, 
and activity ; and on one occasion, in a hot day of June, he swam 
from Kichmond to Warwick, seven miles and a half, against a tide 
running probably from two to three miles an hour. He was expert 
at fence, had some skill in drawing, and was a ready and eloquent 
conversationist and declaimer. 

His allowance of money while at Charlottesville had been 
liberal, but he quitted the place very much in debt; and when 
3Cr. Allan refused to accept some of the drafts with which he had 
paid his losses in gaming, he wrote to him an abusive letter, 
quitted his house, and soon after left the country with the Quixotic 
intention of joiningthe Greeks, then in the midst of their struggle 
with the Turks. He never reached his destination, and wt know 
but little of his adventures in Europe for nearly a year. By the 
end of this time, he had made his way to St. Petersburgh ; and, 
shortly after, the American minister in that capital was summoned 
one morning to save him from penalties incurred in a drunken 
debauch. Through the ambassador's intercession^ he was set at 
liberty and enabled to return to the United States. 

His meeting with Mr. Allan was not very cordial, but that 
gentleman declared himself willing to serve him in wiy way that 
should seem judicious ; and when Poe expressed some anxiety to 
enter the Military Academy, he induced several eminent persons 
to sign an application which secured his appointment to a scholar- 
ship in that institution. 

For a few weeks, the cadet applied himself with much assiduity 
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to his studies, and he became at once a fayouiite with his mess 
and with the officers and professors of the academy ; but his habits 
of dissipation were renewed; he neglected his duties and dis- 
obeyed orders ; and, in ten months from his matricuhition, he was 
cashiered. 

He again went to Richmond, and was again received into the 
&miiy of Mr. Allan, who was disposed still to be his friend, and, 
in the event of his good behaviour, to treat him as a son ; but it 
soon became necessary that he should close his doors against him 
for ever. According to Poe's own statement, he ridiculed tke 
seeond marriage of his patron with a Miss Patersoa, a lady some 
years his junior, with whom he stated he had a quarrel ; but a 
different story, scarcely suitable for repetition here, which, if true, 
throws a dark shade upon tbe quarrel and a very ugly light upon 
Poe*s character, was told by the friends of the other party. W^tl- 
ever the circumstances, they parted in anger, and Mr. Allan, from 
that time, declined to see or in any way to assist him. Mr. Allan 
died in the spring of 1834, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
leaving three children to share his property, of which not a single 
dollar was bequeathed to Poe. 

Soon after he left the Military Academy at West Point, Poe 
had printed at Baltimore a small volume of verses, and the favour- 
able manner in which it was commonly referred to confirmed his 
belief that he might succeed in the profession of literature, to 
which he forthwith devoted himself. His contributions to the 
journals, however, attracted little attention, and his hopes of gain- 
ing a living in this way being disappointed, he enlisted in tiie 
army as a private soldier. He was recognised by officers who had 
known him at the Military Academy, and efforts were made, pii*> 
vately, but with prospects of success, to obtain for him a commis- 
sion, when it was discovered by his friends that he had deserted. 

He next makes his appearance as a competitor for two prizes 
offered by the proprietor of the Baltimore Saturday Visitor^ for the 
best tale and poem suited to his magazine, and it seems that when 
the committee met to make their award, one of them, taking up a 
little book remarkably beautiful and distinct in caligraphy, was 
tempted to read several pages ; and, becoming interested, summoned 
the attention of the company to the half-dozen compositions it oon«- 
tained. It was eventually unanimously decided that the prizes should 
be paid to "the first of geniuses who had written legibly." Not ano- 
ther MS. was unfolded. Immediately the "confidential envelope" 
was opened, and the successful competitor was found to bear the 
scarcely known name of Poe. The committee, indeed, awarded to 
him the premiums for both the tale and the poem, but subsequently 
altered their dedsion, so as to exclude him from the second premium, 
in consideration of his having obtained the higher one. The prize 

A* 
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tale was the MS, found in a Bottle, This award was published on 
the 12th of October, 1833. The next day, the publisher called 
to see Mr. Kennedy, one of the committee and a well-known lite- 
rary character, and gave him an account of the author, which 
excited his curiosity and sympathy, and caused him to request 
that he should be brought to his office. Accordingly, he was intro- 
duced ; the prize-money had not yet been paid, and he was in the 
costume in which he had answered the advertisement of his good 
fortune. Thin, and pale even to ghastlincss, his whole appearance 
indicated sickness and the utmost destitution. A well-worn frock- 
coat concealed the absence of a shirt, and imperfect boots disclosed 
the want of hose. But the eyes of the young man were luminous 
with intelligence and feeling, and his voice and conversation and 
manners all won upon the lawyer's regard. Poe told his history, 
and his ambition, and it was determined that he should not want 
means for a suitable appearance in society, nor opportunity for a 
just display of his abilities in literature. Mr. Kennedy accompa- 
nied him to a clothing store, and purchased for him a respectable 
suit, with changes of linen, and sent him to a bath, from which he 
retmmed with ue suddenly-regained style of a gentleman. 

His new friends were very kind to lum, and availed themscdves 
of every opportunity to serve him. Through their efforts, be 
obtained the editorship of a magazine published at Richmond, 
Virginia, to which he contributed numerous articles; but, aiter 
the lapse of a few months, his old habits of dissipation began to 
show themselves, and for a week he was in a condition of brutish 
drunkenness, which resulted in his dismissal. When he became 
sober, however, he had no resource but in reconciliation ; and he 
wrote letters and induced acquaintances to call upon his employer, 
Mr. White, with professions of repentance and promises of re- 
formation. With considerate and judicious kindness, that gentle- 
man answered him : — 

*' My dear Edgar, — I cannot address you in such language as 
this occasion and my feelings demand : I must be content to speak 
to you in my plain way. That you are sincere in all your pro- 
mises, I firmly believe; but, when you once again tread these 
streets, I have my fears that your resolutions vnW fail, and that 
you will again drink till your senses are lost. If you rely on your 
strength, you are gone. Unless you look to your Maker for help, 
Tou will not be safe. How much I regretted parting from you, is 
known to Him only and myself. I had become attached to you ; 
I am still ; and I would willingly say return, did not a knowledge 
of your past life make me dread a speedy renewal of our separation. 
If you woiJd make yourself contented with quarters in my house, 
or with any other private family, where liquor is not used, I should 
think there was some hope for you ; but, if you go to a tavern, or 
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to any place where it is used at table, you are not safe. You have 
fine talents, Edgar, and you ought to have them respected, as well 
as yourself. Learn to respect yourself, and you will soon find that 
you are respected. Separate yourself from the bottle, and from 
bottle companions, for ever. Tell me if you can and will do so. 
If you again become an assistant in my office, it must be under- 
stood that all engagements on my part cease the moment you get 
drunk. I am your true friend, T. W. W." 

A new contract was arranged, but Poe's irregularities frequently 
interrupted the kindness, and finally exhausted the patience, of his 
generous though methodical employer; and in January, 1837, he 
took his leave of the readers of the magazine. 

While in Eichmond, with an income of but a hundred pounds 
a- year, he had married his cousin, Virginia Clemm, a very amiable 
and lovely girl, who was as poor as himself, and little fitted, except 
by her gentle temper, to be the wife of such a person. He went 
from Richmond to Baltimore, and, after a short time, to Philadel- 
phia, and then to New York ; and, towards the end of the year 1838, 
he settled in Philadelphia. He had no very definite purposes, but 
trusted for support to the chances of success as a magazinist and 
newspaper correspondent. Mr. Burton, a comedian, had recently 
established a magazine, in Philadelphia, and to this Poe first became 
a contributor and afterwards chief editor. 

An awakened ambition, and the healthful influence of a con- 
viction that his works were appreciated and that his fame was 
increasing, led him, for a while, to chcerfid views of life and to 
regular habits of conduct. He wrote to one friend, that he had 
quite overcome "the seductive and dangerous besetment" by 
which ho had so often been prostrated, and to another that, incre- 
dible as it might seem, he had become a "model of temperance,*' 
and of " other virtues," which it had sometimes been difficult for 
him to practise. Before the close of the summer, however, he 
relapsed into his former courses, and for weeks was regardless of 
everything but a morbid and insatiable appetite for the means of 
intoxication. • 

He was with Mr. Burton until June, 1840 — more than a year. 
Mr. Burton appreciated his abilities, and would gladly have con- 
tinued the connexion, but Poe was so unsteady of purpose and so 
unreliable, that the actor was never sure when he left the city 
that his business would be cared for. On one occasion, returning 
after the regular day of publication, he found the number un- 
finished and Poe incapable of duty. He prepared the necessary 
copy himself, published the magazine, and was proceeding with 
arrangements for another month, when he received a letter from 
his assistant, of which the tone may be inferred from this answer : — 

" I am sorry you have thought it necessary to send me such a 
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letter. Tour troubles have given a morbid tone to your feelings 
which it is your duty to discourage. I myself have been as 
severely handled by the world as you could possibly have been, 
but my sufferings have not tinged my mind with melancholy, nor 
jaundiced my views of society. You must rouse your energies, 
and if care assail you, conquer it. I will gladly overlodc the past 
I hope you will as easily fulfil your pledges for the future. We 
shall agree very well, though I cannot permit the magazine to be 
made a vehicle for that sort of severity which you think is so 
' successful with the mob.' I am truly much less anxious aboiit 
making a monthly " sensation" than I am upon the point of ^Eor- 
ness. You must, my dear sir, get rid of your avowed ill-foelings 
toward your brother authors. You see I speak plainly : I cannot 
do otherwise upon such a subject. You say the people love havoc. 
I think they love justice. I think you yourself would not have 
written the article on Dawes in a more healthy state of mind. I 
am not trammelled by any vulgar consideration of expediency; I 
would rather lose money than, by such undue severity, wound the 
feelings of a kind-hearted and honourable man ; and I am satisfied 
that Dawes has something of the true fire in him. I regretted 
your word-catching spirit. But I wander from my design. I 
accept your proposition to recommence your interrupted avocations 
upon the Mag a. Let us meet as if we had not exchanged letters. 
Use more exercise, write when feelings prompt, and be assured of 
my friendship. You will soon regain a healthy activity of mind, 
and laugh at your past vagaries." 

This letter was kind and judicious. It gives us a glimpse of 
Poe's theory of criticism, and displays the temper and principles 
of the literary comedian in an honourable light. Two or three 
months afterwards, Burton went out of town to fulfil a professional 
engagement, leaving material and directions for completing the 
next number of the magazine in four days. He was absent nearly 
a fortnight, and, on returning, he foimd that his printers in the 
meanwhile had not received a line of copy ; but that Poe had 
prepared the prospectus of a new monthly, and obtained transcripts 
of his subscription and account books, to be used in a scheme for 
supplanting him. He encountered his associate late in the evening 
at one of his accustomed haunts, and said : ^* Mr. Poe, I am asto- 
mshed : give me my manuscripts, so that I can attend to the duties 
you have so shamefully neglected, and when you are sober we will 
settle." Poe interrupted him with — "Who are you that presimie 
to address me in this manner ? Burton, I am — the editor — of the 
Venn Magazine — and you are — hiccup — a fooV* Of course, this 
ended his relations with the magazine. 

A few months afterwards, however, he was installed as editor 
of Graham* 8 Magazine^ and his connexion with this periodical which 
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lasted about a year and a half, was one of the most active and 
Iffilliant periods of his literary life. He wrote in it seTcral of his 
ftiett tales and most trenchant criticisms, and challenged attention 
by lu8 papers entitled Autography^ and those on cryptology and 
cyders. In the first, adopting a suggestion of Lavater, he 
attempted the illustration of character from hand- writing ; and, in 
tito second, he assnmed that human ingenuity could construct no 
secret writing which human ingenuity could not resolve — ^a not 
verr dangefous proposition, since it implied no capacity in himself 
to discover every riddle of this kind that should be invented. He, 
however, succeeded with several difficult cryptographs that were 
sent to him, and the direction of his mind to the subject led to 
the composition of some of the tales of ratiocination which so 
largely increased his reputation. The infirmities which induced 
his separation from Mr. White and from Mr. Burton at length 
compelled Mr. Graham to seek for another editor ; but Poe still 
remained in Philadelphia, engaged from time to time in various 
Htersry occupations, and in the vain effort to establish a journal 
of has own to be called The 8tyltia. Although it requires consider* 
M» capital to carry on a monthly of the description he proposed, 
I tihink it would not have been difficult, with his well-earned fame 
«s a magazinist, for him to have found a competent and suitable 
publisher, but for the unfortunate notoriety of his habits, and the 
Isilure in succession of three persons who had admired him for his 
genius and pitied him for his misfortunes, bv every means that 
taet or friendship could suggest, to induce the consistency and 
steadiness of application indispensable to success in such pursuits. 

During his residence at Philadelphia, his manner, except during 
his fits of intoxication, was very quiet and gentlemanly ; he was 
usually dressed with simplicity and elegance; and there was a 
singular neatness and air of refinement in his home. It was in a 
small house, in one of the pleasant and silent neighbourhoods far 
from the centre of the town, and though slightly and cheaply ftu*- 
nished, everything in it was so tasteful and so fidy disposed that 
it seemed altogether suitable for a man of genius. For this, and for 
most of the comforts he enjoyed in his brightest as in his darkest 
years, he was chiefly indebted to his momer-in-law, who loved 
him with more than maternal devotioti and constancy. 

In the autumn of 1844, Poe removed to New York, and forth- 
with entered upon a new sort of life. Heretofore, from the com- 
mencement of his literary career, he had resided in provincial 
towns. Now he was in a metropolis, and with a reputation which 
ought have served as a passport to any society he could desire. 
For the first time, he was received into circles capable of both the 
appreciation and the production of literature. He added to his 
fiime, soon after he came to the city, by the publication of that re- 
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markable composition, The Maveti, of which Mr. Willis has observod 
that, in his opinion, ** it is the most efifective single example of 
fugitive poetry ever published in America, and is unsurpassed in 
English poetry for subtle conception, masterly ingenuity of versi- 
fication, and consistent sustaining of imaginative power." His repu- 
tation as a magazinist rose rapidly, and he contributed numerous 
tales and critical articles to several of the chief periodicals. While 
on the high road to fame, however, he became engaged in various 
disputes, which of themselves, and the manner in which he sought 
to excuse his errors, reflect but little credit on his moral character. 
To give an example, he borrowed fifty dollars from a distinguished 
literary woman of South Carolina, promising to return it in a few 
days, and when he failed to do so, and was asked for a written 
acknowledgment of the debt that might be exhibited to the hus- 
band of the friend who had thus served him, he denied all know- 
ledge of it, and threatened to exhibit a correspondence which he 
said would make the woman infamous, if she said any more on 
the subject. Of course, there had never been any such corres- 
pondence ; but, when Poo heard that a brother of the slandered 
party was in quest of him for the purpose of taking the satisfacti<Hi 
supposed to be due in such cases, he sent for a friend and induced 
him to carry to the gentleman his retractation and apology, with 
a statement, which seemed true enough at the moment, that Poe 
was " out of his mind." It is an ungracious duty for a biographer 
to have to describe such conduct on the part of a person of Poe's 
imquestionable genius and enlarged capacity ; but those who arc 
familiar with the career of this extraordinary creature, can un- 
fortunately recall but too many similar anecdotes. 

As the autumn of 1846 wore on, Poe*s habits of frequent intoxi- 
cation and his inattention to the means of support reduced him to 
much more than common destitution. He was now living at Ford- 
ham, several miles from New York, so that his necessities were not 
generally known even among his acquaintances; but when the 
dangerous illness of his wife was added to his misfortunes, and 
his dissipation and accumulated causes of anxiety had prostrated 
all his own energies, the subject was introduced into the journals. 
The result was a variety of pecuniary contributions, sufficient to 
relieve him from all temporary embarrassments ; but his wife did 
not live to share this better fortune, for the illness above mentioned 
terminated in her death. A circumstance narrated by Mr. N. P. 
Willis refers to the period of Poe's life : — 

" Our first knowledge of Mr. Poe's removal to this city was by 
a call which we received from a lady who introduced herself to us 
as the mother of his wife. She was in search of employment for 
him, and she excused her errand by mentioning that he was ill, 
that her daughter was a confirmed invalid, and that their circum- 
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stances were such as compelled her taking it upon herself. The 
countenance of this lady, made beautiful and saintly with an evi- 
dently complete giving up of her life to privation and sorrowful 
tenderness, her gentle and mournful voice urging its plea, her 
long-forgotten but habitually and unconsciously-refined manners, 
and her appealing and yet appreciative mention of the claims and 
abilities of her son, disclosed at once the presence of one of those 
angels upon earth ihat women in adversity can be. It was a hard 
fate that she was watching over. Mr. Poe wrote with fastidious 
difficulty, and in a style too much above the popular level to bo 
well paid. He was sdways in pecuniary difficulty, and, with his 
sick wife, frequently in want of the merest necessaries of life. 
Winter after winter, for years, the most touching sight to us, in 
this whole city, has been that tireless minister to genius, thinly 
and insufficiently clad, going from office to office with a poem, or 
an article on some literary subject, to sell — sometimes simply 
pleading in a broken voice that he was ill, and begging for him — 
mentioning nothing but that ^ he was ill,' whatever might be the 
reason for his writing nothing — and never, amid all her tears and 
recitals of distress, suffering one syllable to escape her lips that 
could convey a doubt of hun, or a complaint, or a lessening of 
pride in his genius and good intentions. Iler daughter died, a 
vear and a half since, but she did not desert him. She continued 
Ids ministering angel — living with him — caring for him — guarding 
him against exposure, and, when he was carried away by tempta- 
tion, amid grief and the loneliness of feelings unreplied to, and 
awoke from his self-abandonment prostrated in destitution and 
suffering, begging for him still. If woman's devotion, bom with a 
first love and fed with human passion, hallow its object, as it is 
allowed to do, what does not a devotion like this — pure, disinte- 
rested, and holy as the watch of an invisible spirit — say for him 
who inspired it?" 

For nearly a year, Mr. Poe was not often before the public, 
but lie was as industrious, perhaps, as he had been at any time ; 
and, early in 1848, advertisement was made of his intention to 
deliver several lectures, with a view to obtain an amount of money 
sufficient to establish a long-contemplated monthly magazine. His 
first lecture — and only one at this period — ^was given at the Society 
Library in New York, and was upon the Cosmogony of the Uni- 
verse ; it was attended by an eminently-intellectual auditory, and 
the reading of it occupied about two hours and a half; it was 
afterwards published under the title of Eureha^ a Frose Foem. 

To the composition of this work he brought his subtlest and 
highest capacities, in their most perfect development. Denying 
that the arcana of the universe can be explored by induction, but 
informing his imagination with the various results of science, he 
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entered with imheatoting boldness, tlioag^ with no gmde but the 
diYinest instuiGty into the sea of speeuhition, and theare hoilt up of 
aeeording laws and their phenomena, as under the inflnence of a 
aeientific in^iration, his theory of Nature. 

Poe was thorouj^ J persuaded that he had discovered the great 
aeeret; that the propositions of Eureka were true; and he was 
wont to talk of tiie subject with a sublime and electrical enfliu- 
•iasm which they cannot hare forgotten who were familiar with 
him at the period of its publication. 

In his preface he wrote : — " To the few who love me and whom 
I lore ; to those who fed, rather than to those who think ; to the 
dreamers and those who put faith in dreams as in the only realities 
— ^I ofifer this book <^ truths ; not in the character of truth-teller, 
but for the beauty that abounds in its truth, constituting it true. 
To these I present the composition as an art-product tdone — ^let 
us say as a romance ; or, if it be not urging too l<rfty a claim, as a 
poem. What I here propound is true ; therefore it cannot die ; or 
if by any means it be now trodden down so that it die, it will rise 
again to the life everlasting." 

From this time, Poe ^d not write much ; he had quarrelled 
with the eonductors of the chief magazines for which he had pre- 
viously written, and they no longer sought his assistance. It was 
at this period that his name was associated with that of one of the 
most brilliaHt women of New England, and it was publicly an- 
nounced that they were to be married. He had first seen her on 
his way from Boston, when he visited that city to deliver a poem 
before the Lyceum there. Bestless, near the midnight, he wan- 
<iered from hu hotel near where she lived, until he saw her walk- 
ing in a garden. He rdated the incident afterwards in one of his 
poems, worthy of himself, of her, and of the most exalted passion : — 

" I saw thee once — once only— years ago; 
I most not ftay hoio many — ^but not many. 
It was a Joly midniuht ; and from out 
A foll-OTbed moon, that, like thine own soul, soaring, ^ 
Sought a precipitate pathway up through heaven, 
There fell a silvery-silken veil of light, 
With quietude, and sultrinc^-s, and slumber, 
Upon the nptnm'd faces of a thousanfi 
Bo«e.4 that grew in an enclianted garden, 
"Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tiptoe — 
Fell on the uptura'd face- of these roses 
That gave ovt, in retnm for the love-ligbt. 
Their odorous souLs in an ecstatic death — 
Pen on the upturned faces of these roses 
That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 
By thee, and b* the poct'y of ihy presence. 

** Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half reclinintr ; while the moon 
Fen on the upturn'd faces of the roses, 
And OB thine own, nptam*d — alas, in sorrow ! 
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" Was it not Fate, that, on this July midnight- 
Was it not Fate, (whose name is also Sorrow,) 
That hade me pause bdbre that garden-irate, 
To breathe the incense of those slambering roses? 
No footstep stirred ; the hated world all slept. 
Save only thee and me. (Oh, Heaven I— oh, God ! 
How my heart beats in oouplinir those two words !) 
Save only thee and me. I paused — I looked — 
And in an instant all things disappeared. 
(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted !) 
The pearly lustre of the moon went out : 
The mossy banks and the meandering paths, 
The happy flowers and the repining trees. 
Were seen no more : the ver^ rosea' odours 
Died in the arms of the adoring airs. 
All — all expired save thee— save less than thou : 
Save only the divine li^ht in thine eyes — 
Save but the soul in thme uplifted eves. 
I saw but them — they were the world to me. 
I saw but them — saw only them for hours — 
Saw only thexo. until the moon went down. 
What wild heart-histories seemed to lie enwritten 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres ! 
How dark a woe ! yet how sublime a hope ! 
How silently serene a sea of pride ! 
How daring an ambition ! yet how deep — 
How fathomless a capacity for love ! 

** But now, at length. Dear Dian sank from sight 
Into a western oouch of thunder-cloud ; 
And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 
Didst glide away. Only thine eye» remained. 
They would not go — they never yet have ^one. 
Lighting my lonely pathway home that night, 
T^hey have not left me (as my hopes have) since. 
They follow me — they lead me through the years. 
They are my ministers — yet I their slave. 
Their office is to illumine and enkindle — 
My duty, to he saved by their bright light, 
And purCfted in their electric fire. 
And sanctified in their elysian fli«. 
They fill my soul with beauty (which is hope), 
And are far up in heaven — ^the stars I kneel to 
In the sad, silent watches of my night ; 
While even in the meridian glare of day 
I see them still — two sweetly sointiUant 
Yenuses, unextinguished by the sun !" 

They were not married, and the breaking of the engagement 
affords a striking illustration of his character. He said to an ac- 
quaintance in ]New York, who congratulated with him upon the 
prospect of his union with a person of so much genius and so 
m any virtues — " It is a mistake : I am not going to be married." 
** Why, Mr. Foe, I understand that the banns have been pub- 
lished." '' I cannot help what you have heard, my dear ma&m ; 
but, mark me, I shall not marry her." He left town the same 
evening, and, the next day, was reeling through the streets of the 
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city which was the lady's home, and in the evening — ^that should 
have been the evening before the bridal — in his drunkenness he 
committed at her house such outrages as made necessary a sum- 
mons of the police. Here was no insanity leading to indulgence : 
he went from New York with a determination thus to induce an 
ending of the engagement, and he succeeded. 

Sometime in -August, 1849, Mr. Poe left New York for Virginia. 
In Philadelphia, he encountered persons who had been his asso- 
ciates in dissipations while he lived there ; and for several days 
he abandoned himself entirely to the control of his worst appe- 
tites. When his money was all spent, and the disorder of his dress 
evinced the extremity of his recent intoxication, he asked, in 
charity, means for the prosecution of his journey to Kichmond. 
There, after a few days, he joined a temperance society, and his 
conduct showed the eanaestness of his determination to reform his 
life. He delivered, in some of the principal towns of Virginia, 
two lectures, which were well attended; and, renewing his 
acquaintance with a lady whom he had known in his youth, he 
was engaged to marry her, and wrote to his friends that he should 
pass the remainder of his days among the scenes endeared by all 
his pleasantest recollections of youth. 

On Thursday, the 4th of October, he set out for New York, 
to fulfil a Kterary engagement and to prepare for his marriage. 
Arriving in Baltimore, he gave his trunk to a porter, with direc- 
tions to convey it to the cars which were to leave in an hour or 
two for Philadelphia, and went into a tavern to obtain some re- 
freshment. Here he met acquaintances, who invited him to drink ; 
all his resolutions and duties were soon forgotten ; in a few hours 
he was in such a state as is commonly induced only by long-con- 
tinued intoxication ; after a night of insanity and exposure, he was 
carried to a hospital ; and there, on the evening of Sunday, the 
seventh of October, 1849, he died, at the age of thirty-eigh 
years. 

It is a melancholy history. No American author of as much 
genius had ever as much unhappiness; but Poe*s unhappiness was, 
in an unusual degree, the result of infirmities of nature, or of 
voluntary faults in conduct. A writer, who evidently knew him 
well, and who came forward as his defender, is "compelled to 
admit that the blemishes in his life were effects of character rather 
than of circumstances." How this character might have been 
modified by a judicious education of all his faculties, is left for the 
decision of others ; but it will be evident to those who read this 
biography, that the unchecked freedom of his earlier years was as 
unwise as its results were unfortunate. 

The influence of Mr. Poe's aims and vicissitudes upon his 
writings was more conspicuous in his later than in his earlier 
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works. Nearly all that he wrote in the last two or three years 
— including much of his best poetry — was, in some sense, biogra- 
phical. In draperies of his imagination, those who take the trouble 
to trace his steps will perceive, but slightly concealed, the figure 
of himself; and the lineaments hero d&sclosed are not different 
from those displayed in this biography, which is but a filling up 
of the picture he has himself sketched. 

In person, he was below the middle height, slenderly but com- 
pactly formed ; and, in his better moments, he had, in an eminent 
degree, that air of gentlemanliness which men of a lower order 
seldom succeed in acquiring. 

His conversation was, at times, almost supra-mortal in its elo- 
quence. His voice was modulated with astonishing skill, and his 
large and variably-expressive eyes looked repose or shot fiery 
tumult into theirs who listened, while his own face glowed, or was 
changeless in pallor, as his imagination quickened his blood or 
drew it back frozen to his heart. His imagery was from the 
worlds which no mortals can see but with the vision of genius. 
Suddenly starting from a proposition, exactly and sharply defined, 
in terms of utmost simplicity and clearness, he rejected the forms 
of customary logic, and, by a crystalline process of accretion, built 
up his ocular demonstrations in forms of gloomiest and ghastliest 
grandeur, or in those of the most airy and delicious beauty — so 
minutely and distinctly, yet so rapidly, that the attention which 
was yielded to him was chained till it stood among his wonderful 
creations — ^till he himself dissolved the spell, and brought his 
hearers back to common and base existence, by vulgar fancies or 
exhibitions of the ignoblest passion. 

He was at all times a dreamer — dwelling in ideal realms — in 
heaven or hell — peopled with the creatures and the accidents of 
his brain. He walked the streets in madness or melancholy, with 
lips moving in indistinct curses, or with eyes upturned in passion- 
ate prayer (never for himself, for he felt, or professed to feel, that 
he was already damned, but) for their happiness who, at the mo- 
ment, were objects of his idolatry; or, with his glances intro- 
verted to a heart gnawed with anguish, and with a face shrouded 
in gloom, he would brave the wildest storms ; and all night, with 
drenched garments and arms beating the winds and rains, would 
speak as if to spirits that at such times only could be evoked by 
him from the Aidenn, close by whose portals his disturbed soiu 
sought to forget the ills to which his constitution subjected him — 
close by the Aidenn where were those he loved — the Aidenn which 
he might never see, but in fitful glimpses, as its gates opened to 
receive the less fiery and more happy natures whose destiny to sin 
did not involve the doom of death. 

He seemed, except when some fitful pursuit subjugated his will 
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and engrossed his faculties, always to bear the memory of some 
controlling sorrow. The remarkable poem of The Raven was pro- 
bably much more nearly than has been supposed, even by those 
who were very intimate with him, a reflection and an echo of hie 
own history. He was that bird's 
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unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 



Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore — 
. Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of * Never— never more.' " 

His harsh experience had deprived him of all faith, in man or 
woman. He had made up his mind upon the numb^less com* 
plexities of the social world, and the whole system, with him, was 
an imposture. This conviction gave a direction to his shrewd and 
naturally unamiable character. Still, though he regarded society 
as composed altogether of villains, the sharpness of his intellect 
was not of that kind which enabled him to cope with villany, 
whiLe it continually caused him, by overshots, to udl of the success 
of honesty. He was, in many respects, like Francis Vivian, in 
Bulwer's novel of The Caxtons. Passion, in him, comprehended 
many of the worst emotions which militate against human happi- 
ness. You could not contradict him, but you raised quiek choler; 
you could not speak of wealth, but his cheek paled with gnawing 
envy. The astonishing natural advantages of this poor boy — ^his 
beauty, his readiness, me daring spirit ^t breathed around him 
likd [a fiery atmosphere — had raised hiB constitutional self-confi- 
denoe into an arrogance that turned his very claims to admiration 
into prejudices against him. Irascible, envious— bad enough, but 
not the worst, for these salient angles were all varnished over with 
a cold repellant synicism, his passions vented themselves in sneers. 
There seemed to him no moral susceptibility; and, what was moire 
remarkable in a proud nature, little or nothing of the true point of 
honour. He had, to a morbid excess, that desire to rise whick iB 
vulgarly called ambition, but no wish for the esteem of the love of 
his species ; only the hard wish to succeed — not shine, not serve—- 
Bucceed, that he might have the right to despise a world which 
galled his self-conceit 




Makt ycnra ago, I contracted 
an intinncy with a Mi WJ- 
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CharUsfon, South Carolina 
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This island is a very singular one. It consists of 
little else than the sea sand, and is about three miles 
long. Its breadth at no point exceeds a quarter of a 
mile. It is separated from the main land by a scarcely 
perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilderness 
of reeds and slime, a favourite resort of the marsh-hen. 
The vegetation, as might be supposed, is scant, or at 
least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are to be 
seen. Near the western extremity, where Fort Moultrie 
stands, and where are some miserable frame buildings^ 
tenanted, during siunmer, by the fugitives from Charles- 
ton dust and fever, may be found, indeed, the bristly 
palmetto ; but the whole island, with the exception of 
this western point, and a line of hard, white beach on 
the sea-coast, is covered with a dense undei^owth of 
the sweet myrtle, so much prized by the horticulturists 
of England. The shrub here often attains 1^ height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, and forms an almost impene- 
trable coppice, burthening the air with its frs^raace. 

In the inmost recesses of this coppice, not ita: from 
the eastern or more remote end of the ifftand, Legrand 
had built himself a small hut, which he occupied when 
I first, by mere accident, made his acquaxntattoe. This 
soon ripened into friendship — for there was mxich in 
the recluse to excite interest and esteem. I fymod him 
well educated, with unusual powers of minA, htA in- 
fected with misanthropy, and subject to pervcvse ttoods 
of alternate enthusiasm and melancholy. He had with 
him many books, but rarely employed them. His chief 
amusements were gimning and fishing, or sauntering 
along the beach and through the myrtles, in quest of 
shells or entomological specimens;-— his collection of 
the latter might have been envied by a Swammerdamm. 
In these excursions he was usually accompanied bv an 
old negro, called Jupiter, who had been manumitted 
before the reverses of the family, but who could be in- 
duced, neither by threats nor by promises, to abandon 
what he considered his right of attendance upon the 
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footsteps of his young " Massa Will.'* It is not im- 
probable that the relatives of Legrand, conceiving 
him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, had contrived 
to instil this obstinacy into Jupiter, with a view to the 
supervision and guardianship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan's Island arc 
seldom very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a 
rare event indeed, when a fire is considered necessary. 
About the middle of October, 18 — , there occurred, 
however, a day of remarkable chilliness. Just before 
sunset I scrambled my way through the evergreens to 
the hut of my friend, whom I had not visited for 
several weeks — ^my residence being, at that time, in 
Charleston, a distance of nine miles from the island, 
while the facilities of passage and re-passage were very 
fiur behind those of the present day. Upon reaching 
the hut I rapped, as was my custom, and getting no 
reply, sought for the key where I knew it was secreted, 
imlocked the door and went in. A fine fire was blazing 
upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no means 
an imgrateful one. I threw off an overcoat, took an 
arm-chair by the crackling logs, and awaited patiently 
the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most 
cordial welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear^ 
bustled about to prepare some marsh-hens for supper. 
Legrand was in one of his fits — how else shall I term 
them?-— of enthusiasm. He had found an unknown 
bivalve, forming a new genus, and, more than this, he 
had himted down and secured, with Jupiter's assistance^ 
a scarabisits which he believed to be totally new, but in 
respect to which he wished to have my opinion on the 
morrow. 

"And why not to night?" I asked, rubbing my 
hands over the blaze, and wishing the whole tribe of 
scarahiti at the devil. 

" Ah, if I had only known you were here ! " said 
Legrand ; ** but its so long since I saw you ; and how 
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could I foresee that you would pay me a yisit this very 
night of all others ? As I was coming home I met 

Lieutenant G , from the fort, and, very foolishly, I 

lent him the beetle ; so it will be impossible for you to 
see it until the morning. Stay here to-night, and I 
will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is the loveliest 
thing in creation ! " 

" What ?— sunrise ? " 

" Nonsense ! no ! — the beetle. It is of a brilliant 
gold colour- — about the size of a large hickory-nut — with 
two jet-black spots near one extremity of the back, and 
another, somewhat longer, at the other. The antennm 
are—" 

'' Dey aint no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep a tellin 
on you," here interrupted Jupiter ; " de beetle is a goole 
beetle, solid, ebery bit of hun, inside and all, sep him 
wing — ^neber feel half so hebby a beetle in my life." 

" Well, suppose it is, Jup," replied Legrand, some- 
what more earnestly, it seemed to me, than the case de- 
manded, " is that any reason for your letting the birds 
bum? The colour" — ^here he turned to me — "is. 
really almost enough to warrant Jupiter's idea. You 
never saw a more brilliant metaUic lustre than the. 
scales emit — ^but of this you cannot judge till to-morrow. 
In the meantime I can give you some idea of the 
shape." Saying this, he seated himself at a small 
table, on which were a pen and ink, but no paper. He 
looked for some in a drawer, but found none. 

"Never mind," said he at length, "this will 
answer ; " and he drew from his waistcoat pocket a 
scrap of what I took to be very dirty foolscap, and. 
made upon it a rough drawing with the pen. While 
he did this, I retained my seat by the fire, for I was 
still chilly. When the design was complete, he handed 
it to me without rising. As I received it, a loud, 
growl was heard, succeeded by a scratching at the 
door. Jupiter opened it, and a large Newfoundland, 
belonging to Legrand, rushed in, leaped upon my 
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" I had Bhown hira much 
ttention durmf; pre 

_^ I -ntus visits W hpii h 

gambols were over, I looked at the paper and to speak 
the truth found myself not a little puzzled at what 
my friend had depicted 

"Well'' I said after contemplating it for some 
minutes " tKis u a strange scarabieug I must con 
fees new to me never saw anything hke it before — 
unless it was a scuU or a death e faeiul — which it more 
nearly resembles than anything else that has come 
under mo observation 

" A death s head ' echoed Legrand — " Oh — ^yes — 
well, it has something of that appearance npon paper. 
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no doubt. The two upper black spots look like eyes, 
eh ? and the longer one at the bottom like a mouth — 
and then the shape of the whole is oval," 

" Perhaps so," said I : " but, Legrand, I fear you 
are no artist. I must wait until I see the beetle itself, 
if I am to form any idea of its personal appearance." 

" Well, I don't know," said he, a little nettled, <* I 
draw tolerably — should do it, at least — ^have had good 
masters, and flatter myself that I am not quite a block- 
head." 

" But, my dear fellow, you are joking then," said I ; 
this is a very passable skull — indeed, I may say that 
it is a very excellent skull, according to the vulgar 
notions about such specimens of physiology — and your 
scarahceus must be the queerest scarahaus in the world, 
if it resembles it. Why, we may get up a very thrilling 
bit of superstition upon this hint. I presume you will 
call the beetle Bcarao<BUs caput hominis^ or something of 
that kind — ^there are many similar titles in the Natural 
Histories. But where are the antenna you spoke of?" 
" The antennrnP* said Legrand, who seemed to be 
getting imaccountably warm upon the subject ; " I am 
sure you must see the antennce, I made them as dis- 
tinct as they are in the original insect, and I presume 
that is sufficient." 

"Well, well," I said, ''perhaps you have — still I 
don't see them ;" and I handed him the paper without 
additional remark, not wishing to ruffle his temper ; 
but I was much surprised at the turn affairs had taken ; 
his ill-humour puzzled me — and, as for the drawing of 
the beetle, there were positively no antennce visible, and 
the whole did bear a very close resemblance to the 
ordinary cuts of a death's-head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about 
to crumple it, apparently to throw it in the fire, when 
a casual glance at the design seemed suddenly to rivet 
his attention. In an instant his fiice grew violently 
red — in another as excessively pale. For some minutes 
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he continued to scrutinize the drawing minutely where 
he sat. At length he arose, took a candle from the 
table, and proceeded to seat himself upon a sea-chest 
in the furthest comer of the room. Here again he 
made an anxious examination of the paper ; turning it 
in all directions. He said nothing, however, and his 
conduct greatly astonished me ; yet I thought it pru- 
dent not to exacerbate the growing moodiness of his 
temper by any comment. Presently he took from his 
coat pocket a wallet, placed the paper careftdly in it, 
and deposited both in a writing-desk, which he locked. 
He now grew more composed in his demeanour ; but 
his original air of enthusiasm had quite disappeared. 
Yet he seemed not so much sulky as abstracted. As 
the evening wore away, he became more and more 
absorbed in reverie, from which no sallies of mine could 
^urouse him. It had been my intention to pass the 
night at the hut, as I had frequently done before, but 
seeing my host in this mood, I deemed it proper to 
take leave. He did not press me to remain, but, as I 
departed, he shook my hand with even more than his 
usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during the 
interval I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I received 
a visit, at Charleston, from his man, Jupiter. I had 
never seen the good old negro look so dispirited, and I 
feared that some serious disaster had befallen my 
friend. 

" Well, Jup," said I, " what is the matter now ? — 
how is your master ?" 

" Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so berry 
well as mought be." 

" Not well ! I am truly sorry to hear it. What 
does he complain of?" 

" Dar, dat 's it ! — him neber plain of notin — but 
him berry sick for all dat." 

" Very sick, Jupiter ! — why did n't you say so at 
once ? Is he confined to bed ?" 
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*' No, dat he aint ! he aint find nowhar — dat 's just 
whar de shoe pmch — my mind has got to be berry 
hebby bout poor Massa Will." 

"Jupiter, I should like to imderstand what it is 
you are talking about. You say your master is sick. 
Hasn't he told you what ails him ?" 

" Why, massa, taint worf while for to git mad about 
de matter — ^Massa Will say noffin at all aint de matter 
wid him — ^but den what make him go about looking 
dis here way, wid he head down, and he soldiers up, 
and as white as a gose ? And den he keep a syphon 
all de time — " 

" Keeps a what, Jupiter ?" 

" Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate^-de 
queerest figgurs I ebber did see. Ise gittin to be 
skeered, I tell you. Hab for to keep mighty tight eye 
pon him noovers. Todder day he gib me sKp fore de 
Sim up, and was gone de whole ob de blessed day. I 
had a big stick ready cut for to gib him deuced good 
beating when he did come — ^but Ise sich a fool dat I 
hadn't de heart arter all — he look so berry poorly." 

" Eh ? — ^what ? — ah, yes ! — upon the whole I think 
you had better not be too severe with the poor fellow 
— don't flog him, Jupiter — ^he can't very well stand it 
— ^but can you form no idea of what has occasioned 
this illness, or rather this change of conduct? Has 
anything unpleasant happened since I saw you ?" 

"No, massa, dey aint bin noffin onpleasant since 
den — 'twas /ore den I'm feared — 'twas de bery day you 
was dare." 

" How ? what do you mean ? " 

" Why, massa, I mean de beetle — dare now." 
. "The what?" 

" De beetle — I'm berry sartain dat Massa Will bin 
bit somewhere bout de head by dat goole-beetle." 

"And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a 
supposition." 

" Claws enuff", massa, and mouff too. I nebber did 
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see sich a denced beetle — he kick and he bite ebery ting 
what cum near him. Massa Will cotch him fuas, but 
had for to let him go ein mighty quick, I tell you— den 
waa de time be must na got de bite. I didn't like de 
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look of de beetle mouff, myeelf, no how, bo I would n't 
take hold ob him wid my nnger, but I cotcb bim wld a 
piece ob paper dat I found. I rap him up in de paper, 
and stuff piece ob it in he mouff— dat was de way." 
" And jou think, then, that your master was reallv 
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bitten by the beetle, and that the bite made him 
sick?" 

"I don't tink noffin about it — I nose it. What 
make him dream bout de goole so much, if taint cause 
he bit by de goole-beetle ? Ise heerd bout dem goole- 
beetles fore dis." 

" But how do you know he dreams about gold ? " 

*' How I know ? why cause he talk about it in he 
sleep — dat's how I nose." 

Well, Jup, perhaps you are i-ight ; but to what for- 
tunate circumstance am I to attribute the honour of a 
Tisit from you to-day ? " 

" What de matter, massa ? " 

" Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand ? " 

"No, massa, I bring dis here pissel;'' and here 
Jupiter handed me a note, which ran thus : 

My Dear 

Why have I not seen you for so long a time ? I 
hope you have not been so foolish as to take offence at 
any Uttle brusquerie of mine; but no, that is im- 
probable. 

Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety. 
I have something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to 
tell it, or whether I should tell it at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days past, and 
poor old Jup annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by 
his well-meant attentions. Would you believe it ? — he 
had prepared a huge stick, the other day, with which 
to chastise me for giving him the sHp, and spending the 
day, soliis^ among the hills on the main land. I verily 
believe that my iU looks alone saved me a flogging. 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

If you can, in any way, make it convenient, come 
over with Jupiter. Do come. I wish to see you to- 
night, upon business of importance. I assure you that 
it is of the highest importance. 

Ever yours, Wixliah Legband. 
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There was something in the tone of this note which 
gave me great imeasiness. Its whole style differed 
materially from that of Legrand. What could he be 
dreaming of ? What new crotchet possessed his excita- 
ble brain ? What '* business of the highest importance" 
could he possibly have to transact ? Jupiter's account 
of him boded no good, — I dreaded lest the continued 
pressure of misfortune had, at length, fairly unsettled 
the reason of my friend. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, therefore, I prepared to accompany the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and 
three spades, all apparently new, lying in the bottom 
of the boat in which we were to embark. 

" What is the meanii^ of all this, Jup ?" I inquired. 

" Him syfe, massa, and spade." 

" Very true ; but what are they doing here ?" 

" Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will sis 
pon my buying for him in de town, and de debbil's 
own lot ob money I had to gib for em." 

" But what, in the name of all that is mysterious, 
is your * Massa WiU' going to do with scythes and 
spades ?" 

*' Dat 's more den / know, and debbil take me if I 
do n't blieve 't is more dan he know, too. But it 's all 
cum ob de beetle." 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of 
Jupiter, whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed 
by '* de beetle," I now stepped into the boat and made 
sail. With a fair and strong breeze we soon ran into 
the little cove to the northward of Fort Moultrie, and a 
walk of some two nules brought us to the hut. It was 
about three in the afternoon when we arrived. Legrand 
had been awaiting us in eager expectation. He 
grasped my hand with a nervous empress&tnent, which 
alarmed me and strengthened the suspicions already 
entertained. His countenance was pale even to ghast- 
liness, and his deep-set eyes glared with unnatural 
lustre. After some inquiries respecting his health, I 
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asked him, not knowing what better to say, if he had 
yet obtained the scarahtsua from. Lieutenant G . 

" Oh, yes," he replied, colouring violently, " I got 
it from him ihe next morning. Nothing should tenq>t 
me to part with that scarabtsus. Do you know that 
Jupiter is quite right about it ?'* 

*^ In what way ?" I asked, with a sad foreboding at 
heart. 

" In supposing it to be a beetle of real gold,** He 
said this with an air of profound seriousness, and I felt 
inexpressibly shocked. 

" This beetle is to make my fortune,'* he continued, 
with a triumphant smile, — " to reinstate me in my 
family possessions. Is it any wonder, then, that I prize 
it ? Since Fortune has thought fit to bestow it upon 
me, I have only to use it properly, and I shall arrive at 
the gold of which it is the index. Jupiter, bring me 
that scarabcBus.^^ 

" What ! de beetle, massa ? I'd rudder not go fer 
trubble dat beetle — you mus git him for your own self.*' 
Hereupon Legrand arose, witii a grave and stately air, 
and brought me the beetle from a glass case in which 
it was enclosed. It was a beautiM scarabcetis, and at 
that time unknown to naturalists-— of course a gseat 
prize in a scientific point of view. There were two 
roimd, black spots near one extremity of the back, and 
a long one near the other. The scales were exceed- 
ingly hard and glossy, with all the appearance of bur- 
nished gold. The weight of the insect was very 
remarkable, and, taking all things into consideration, I 
could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion respecting 
it ; but what to make of Legrand' s concordance with 
that opinion, I could not, for the life of me, tell. 

" I sent for you," said he, in a grandiloquent tone, 
when I had completed my examination of the beetle, — 
" I sent for you, that I might have your coimsel and 
assistance in furthering the views of Fate and of the 
beetie " 
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**My dear Legrand," I cried, interrupting him, 
'* you are certainly unwell, and had better use some 
litde precautions. You shall go to bed, and I will 
remain with you a few days, until you get over this. 

You are feverish and " 

" Feel my pulse," said he. 

I felt it, and, to say the truth, foimd not the slight- 
est indication of fever. 

" But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow 
me this once to prescribe for you. In the first place, 
go to bed. In the next" — 

" You are mistaken," he interposed ; ^' I am as well 
as I can expect to be under the excitement which I 
suffer. If you really wish me well, you will relieve 
this excitement." 

" And how is this to be done ? " 

" Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going upon 
an expedition into the hills, upon the main land, and, 
in this expedition we shall need the aid of some person 
in whom we can confide. You are the only one we 
can trust. Whether we succeed or fail, the excite- 
ment which you now perceive in me will be equally 
aUayed." 

" I am anxious to oblige you in any way," I replied ; 
" bift do you mean to say that this infernal beetle has 
any connection with your expedition into the hills ? " 

« It has." 

" Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such 
absurd proceeding." 

" I am sorry — ^very sorry — ^for we shall have to try 
it by ourselves." 

" Try it by yourselves ! The man is surely mad I-^ 
but stay ! — ^how long do you propose to be absent? " 

*' Probably all night. We shall start immediately, 
and be back, at all events, by sunrise." 

" And will you promise me, upon your honour, that 
when this freak of yours is over, and the beetle business 
(good God !) settled to your satisfaction, you will then 
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return home and follow my advice implicitly, as that 
of your physician ? *' 

" Yes ; I promise ; and now let us be ofl^ for we 
have no time to lose." 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my Mend. 
We started about four o'clock — Legrand, Jupiter, the 
dog, and myself. Jupiter had with him the scythe and 
spades — ^the whole of which he insisted upon carrying 
— ^more through fear, it seemed to me, of trusting 
either of the implements within reach of his master, 
than from any excess of industry or complaisance. His 
demeanour was dogged in the extreme, and ** dat deuced 
beetle" were the sole words which escaped his lips 
during the journey. For my own part, I had charge of a 
couple of dark lanterns, while Legrand contented him- 
self with the scarahcBuSy which he carried attached to 
the end of a bit of whip-cord ; twirling it to and fro, 
with the air of a conjuror, as he went. When I 
observed this last plain evidence of my friend's aberra- 
tion of mind, I could scarcely refrain from tears. I 
thought it best, however, to humour his fancy, at least 
for the present, or until I could adopt some more energetic 
measures with a chance of success. In the mean time 
I endeavoured, but all in vain, to sound him in regard 
to the object of the expedition. Having succeeded in 
inducing me to accompany him, he seemed unwilling to 
hold conversation upon any topic of minor importance, 
and to all my questions vouchsafed no other reply than 
" we shall see ! " 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by 
means of a skiff, and ascending the high grounds on 
the shore of the main land, proceeded in a northwesterly 
direction through a tract of country excessively wild 
and desolate, where no trace of a himian footstep was 
to be seen. Legrand led the way with decision ; pausing 
only for an instant, here and there, to consult what ap- 
peared to be certain landmarks of his own contrivance 
upon a former occasion. 
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In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, 
and the sun was juvSt setting when we entered a region 
infinitely more dreary than any yet seen. It was a 
species of table land, near the summit of an almost in- 
accessible hill, densely wooded from base to pinnacle, 
and interspersed with huge crags that appeared to lie 
loosely upon the soil, and in many cases were prevented 
from precipitating themselves into the valleys below, 
merely by the support of the trees against which they 
reclined. Deep ravines, in various directions, gave an 
air of still sterner solemnit}^ to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clambered 
was thickly overgrown with brambles, through which 
we soon discovered that it would have been impossible 
to force oiu* way but for the scythe ; and Jupiter, by 
direction of his master, proceeded to clear for us a path 
to the foot of an enormously tall tulip-tree, which stood, 
with some eight or ten oaks, upon the level, and for 
surpassed them all, and all other trees which I had then 
ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and form, in the 
wide spread of its branches, and in the general majesty 
of its appearance. When we reached this tree, Le- 
grand turned to Jupiter, and asked him if he thought 
he could climb it. The old man seemed a little stag- 
gered by the question, and for some moments made no 
reply. At length he approached the huge trunk, 
walked slowly around it, and examined it with minute 
attention. When he had completed his scrutiny, he 
merely said : 

'* Yes, massa, Jup climb anv tree he eber see -in he 
life.'* 

" Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will 
soon be too dark to see what we are about." 

" How far mus go up, massa ? " inquired Jupiter. 

" Get up the main trunk first, and then I will tell 
you which way to go-— and here — stop ! take this beetle 
with you." 

De beetle, Massa Will ! — de goole beetle ! " cried 
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the negro, drawing back in dismay — " what for mus tote 
de beetle way up de tree ?— d — n if I do ! " 

" If you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, 
to take hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why you 
can carry it up by this string — but, if you do not take 
it up with you in some way, I shall be imder the 
necessity of breaking your head with this shovel.'* 

" What de matter now, massa ? " said Jup, evident^ 
shamed into compliance ; " always want for to raise 
fuss wid old nigger. Was only funnin any how. Me 
feered de beetle ! what I keer for de beetle?" Here he 
took cautiously hold of the extreme end of the string, 
and, maintaining the insect as far from his person as cir- 
cumstances would permit, prepared to ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron Ttdip- 
iferum^ the most magnificent of American foresters, 
has a trunk peculiarly smooth, and often rises to a 
great height without lateral branches ; but, in its riper 
age, the bark becomes gnarled and uneven, while many 
short limbs make their appearance on the stem. Thus 
the difficulty of ascension, in the present case, lay more 
in semblance than in reality. Embracing the huge 
cylinder, as closely as possible, with his arms and 
knees, seizing with his hands some projections, and 
resting his naked toes upon others, Jupiter, after one 
or two narrow escapes &om falling, at length wriggled 
himself into the first great fork, and seemed to consider 
the whole business as virtually accomplished. The 
risk of the achievement was, in fact, now over, although 
the climber was some sixty or seventy feet from the 
ground. 

" Which way mus go now, Massa Will ? " he asked. 

" Keep up the largest branch — the one on this side," 
said Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly, and 
apparently with but little trouble; ascending higher 
and higher, unti] no glimpse of his squat figure could 
be obtained through the dense foliage which enveloped 
it. Presently his voice was heard in a sort of halloo. 
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*' How much fudder is got for go ? " 

" How high up are you ? " asked Legrand. 

*' Ebber so fur," replied the negro ; " can see de 
sky fru de top ob de tree." 

" Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. 
Jjook down the trunk and count the limbs below you 
on this side. How many limbs have you passed ? " 

" One, two, three, four, fibe — ^I done pass fibe big 
fimb, massa, pon dis side." 

" Then go one limb higher." 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, 
announcing that the seventh limb was attained. 

" Now, Jup,'* cried Legrand, evidently much ex- 
cited, " I want you to work your way out upon that 
limb as £ar as you can. If you see anything strange, let 
me know." 

By this time what little doubt I might have en- 
tertained of my poor friend's insanity, was put finally 
at rest. I had no alternative but to conclude him 
stricken with lunacy, and I became seriously anxious 
about getting him home. While I was pondering 
upon what was best to be done, Jupiter's voice was 
again heard. 

" Mos feerd for to ventur pon dis limb berry far — 
tis dead limb putty much all de way." 

" Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter ? " cried 
Legrand in a quavering voice. 

" Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail — done up 
for sartain— done departed dis here life." 

"What in the name of heaven shall I dor" asked 
Legrand, seemingly in the greatest distress. 

" Do !" said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a 
word, '*why come home and go to bed. Come now! — 
that's a fine fellow. It's getting late, and, besides, you 
remember your promise." 

" Jupiter," cried he, without heeding me in the 
least, " do you hear me ?" 

" Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain.'* 
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Try the wood well, then, with your knife, and see 
if you think it very rotten." 

'* Him rotten, massa, sure nuff," replied the negro 
in a few moments, " but not so berry rotten as mought 
be. Mought venture out leetle way pon de limb by 
myself, dat's true.'' 

By yourself I — ^what do you mean ?" 
Why I mean de beetle. 'Tis berry hebby beet^. 
Spose I drop him down fuss, and den de limb won't 
break wid just de weight ob one nigger." 

"You infernal scoundrel!" cried Legrand, apparently 
much relieved, " what do you mean by telling me such 
nonsense as that ? As sure as you drop that beetle I'll 
break your neck. Look here, Jupiter, do you hear me ?" 

" Yes, massa, needn't hollo at poor nigger dat style." 

" Well ! now listen ! — if you will venture out on the 
limb as far as you think safe, and not let go the beetle, 
I'll make you a present of a silver dollar as soon as you 
get down," 

" I'm gwine, Massa Will — deed I is," replied the 
negro very promptly — " mos out to the eend now." 

Out to the end .'" here fairly screamed Legrand, " do 
you say you are out to the end of that limb ?" 

" Soon be to de end, massa, — o-o-o-o-oh ! Lor-gol- 
a-marcy ! what is dis here pon de tree ?" 

" Well," cried Legrand, highly delighted, " what is 
it?" 

" Why taint noffin but a skull — somebody bin lef 
him head up de tree, and de crows done gobble ebery 
bit ob de meat off." 

" A skull you say ! — ^very well ! — ^how is it fastened 
to the limb ? — ^what holds it on ?" 

" Sure nuff, massa ; mus look. Why dis berry 
curous sarcumstance, pon my word — dare's a great big 
nail in de skull, what fastens ob it on to de tree." 

"Well, now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you — do 
you hear ?" 
" Yes, massa." 
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" Pay attention, then ! — ^find the left eye of the 
skuU." 

" Hum ! hoo ! dat's good ! why dare aint no eye lef 
ataU." 

" Curse your stupidity ! do you know your right 
hand from your left ?" 

"Yes, I nose dat — ^nosc all bout dat — tis my lef 
hand what I chops de wood wid." 

"To be sure! you are left-handed; and your left 
eye is on the same side as your left hand. Now, I 
suppose you can find the left eye of the skull, or 
the place where the left eye has been. Have you 
found it?" 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro 
asked : 

" Is de lef eye of de skull pon de same side as de 
lef hand of de skull, too ?— cause de skull aint got not 
a bit ob a hand at all — ^nebber mind ! I got de lef eye 
now — ^here de lef eye ! what mus do wid it .^" 

*' Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the 
string will reach — ^but be careftd and not let go your 
hold of the string." 

" All dat done, Massa Will ; mighty easy ting for 
to put de beetle fru de hole — ^look out for him dare 
below!" 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter's person 
could be seen ; but the beetle, which he had suffered 
to descend, was now visible at the end of the string, 
and glistened, like a globe of burnished gold, in the 
last rays of the setting sim, some of which still faintly 
illumined the eminence upon which we stood. The 
scarabiBtis hung quite clear of any branches, and, if 
allowed to fall, would have fallen at our feet. Legrand 
immediately took the scythe, and cleared with it a 
circidar space, three or four yards in diameter, just 
beneath the insect, and, having accomplished this, 
ordered Jupiter to let go the string and come down 
from the tree. 
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Driying a peg, with great nicety, into the ground, 
at the precise spot where the beetle fell, my Mend 
now produced £rom his pocket a tape-measure. Fas- 
tening one end of this at that point of the trunk of the 
tree which was nearest the peg, he imroUed it till it 
reached the peg, and thence farther unrolled it, in the 
direction already established by the two points of the 
tree and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet — Jupiter 
clearing away the brambles with the scythe. At the 
spot thus attained a second peg was driven, and about 
this, as a centre, a rude circle, about four feet in dia- 
meter, described. Taking now a spade himself, and 
giving one to Jupiter and one to me, Legrand begged 
us to set about digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for 
such amusement at any time, and, at that particular 
moment, would most willingly have declined it; for 
the night was coming on, and I felt much fatigued 
with the exercise already taken ; but I saw no mode of 
escape, and was fearful of disturbing my poor friend's 
equanimity by a refusal. Could I have depended, in- 
deed, upon Jupiter's aid, I would have had no hesitation 
in attempting to get the lunatic home by force ; but 1 
was too well assured of the old negro's disposition, to 
hope that he would assist me, imder any circumstances, 
in a personal contest with his master. I made no doubt 
that the latter had been infected with some of the innu- 
merable Southern superstitions about money buried, and 
that his phantasy had received confirmation by the find- 
ing of the scarabcBUs, or, perhaps, by Jupiter's obstinacy 
in maintaining it to be " a beetle of real gold." A mind 
disposed to lunacy would readily be led away by such 
suggestions — especially if chiming in with favourite 
preconceived ideas — ^and then I called to mind the poor 
fellow's speech about the beetle's being " the index of 
his fortune." Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed and 
puzzled, but at length I concluded to make a virtue of 
necessity — ^to dig with a good will, and thus the sooner 
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to conTince the yisionary, by ocular demonstration, of 
the fallacy of the opinions he entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work 
with a zeal worthy a more rational cause ; and as the 
glare fell upon our persons and implements, I could 
ziot help thinking how picturesque a group we com- 
posed, and how strange and suspicious our labours 
miist have appeared to any interloper who, by chance, 
might have stumbled upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little was 
said ; and our chief embarrassment lay in the yelpings 
of the dog, who took exceeding interest in our pro- 
ceedings. He at length became so obstreperous that 
we grew fearful of his giving the alarm to some strag- 
glers in the vicinity ;— or, rather, this was the appre- 
hension of Legrand ; — for myself, I should have rejoiced 
at any interruption which might have enabled me to 
get the wanderer home. The noise was at length 
very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, getting out 
of the hole with a dogged air of deliberation, tied the 
brute's mouth up with one of his suspenders, and then 
returned, with a grave chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had 
reached a depth of five feet, and yet no signs of any 
treasure became manifest. A general pause ensued, 
and I began to hope that the farce was at an end. 
Legrand, however, although evidently much discon- 
certed, wiped his brow thoughtfully and recommenced. 
We had excavated the entire circle of four feet diameter, 
and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and went to the 
&rther depth of two feet. Still nothing appeared. The 
gold-seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at length clam- 
bered from the pit, with the bitterest disappointment 
imprinted upon every feature, and proceeded, slowly 
and reluctantly, to put on his coat, which he had 
thrown off at the beginning of his labour. In the 
mean time I made no remark. Jupiter, at a signal 
from his master, began to gather up his tools. This 
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done, and the dog baying been unmuzzled, we tamed 
in profound silence towards home. 

We had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this 
direction, when, with a loud oath, Legrand strode up 
to Jupiter, and seized him by the collar. The asto- 
nished negro opened his eyes and mouth to the Mlest 
extent, let fall the spades, and fell upon his knees. 

" You scoundrel ! " said Legrand, hissing out the 
syllables from between his clenched teeth — "you 
infernal black villain ! — speak, I tell you ! — ^answer me 
this instant, without prevarication ! — which — which is 
your left eye?" 

" Oh, my golly, Massa Will ; aint dis here my lef 
eye for sartain?" roared the terrified Jupiter, placing 
his hand upon his right organ of vision, and holding it 
there with a desperate pertinacity, as if in immediate 
dread of his master's attempt at a gouge. 

"I thought so! — I knew it! hurrah!" vociferated 
Legrand, letting the negro go, and executing a series 
of curvets smd caracols, much to the astonishment of 
his valet, who, arising from his knees, looked mutely 
from his master to myself, and then from myself to his 
master. 

" Come ! we must go back," said the latter ; " the 
game 's not up yet ;" and he again led the way to the 
tulip-tree. 

** Jupiter," said he, when we reached its foot, 
** come here ! was the skull nailed to the limb with the 
face outwards, or with the face to the limb?" 

" De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get 
at de eyes good, widout any trouble." 

" Well, then, was it this eye or that through which 
you dropped the beetle ?" — ^here Legrand touched each 
of Jupiter's eyes. 

" 'T was dis eye, massa — de lef eye — jis as you tell 
me;" and here it was his right eye that the negro 
indicated. 

" That will do — ^we must tiy it again." 
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Here my Mend, about whose madness I now saw, 
or fancied tliat I saw, certain indications of method, 
removed the peg which marked the spot where the 
beetle fell, to a spot about three inches to the westward 
of its former position. Taking now the tape-measure 
from the nearest point of the trunk to the peg, as 
before, and continuing the extension in a straight line 
to the distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, 
removed by several yards from the point at which we 
had been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat lai^er 
than in the former instance, was now described, and 
we again set to work with the spades. I was dread- 
ftdly weary, but, scarcely imderstanding what had 
occasioned the change in my thoughts, I felt no longer 
any great aversion from the labour imposed. I had 
become most unaccountably interested — nay, even 
excited. Perhaps there was something amid all the 
extravagant demeanour of Legrand — some air of fore- 
thought, or of deliberation — which impressed me. I 
di^ eagerly, and now and then caught myself actually 
looking, with something that very much resembled ex- 
pectation, for the £Eincied treasure, the vision of which 
had demented my imfortimate companion. At a period 
when such vagaries of thought most frdly possessed 
me, and when we had been at work perhaps an hour 
and a half, we were again interrupted by the violent 
howlings of the dog. His uneasiness, in the first 
instance had been evidently, but the result of play- 
fulness or caprice, but he now assiuned a bitter and 
serious tone. Upon Jupiter's again attempting to 
muzzle him, he made furious resistance, and, leaping 
into the hole, tore up the mould frantically with his 
claws. In a few seconds he had uncovered a mass of 
human bones, forming two complete skeletons, inter- 
mingled with several buttons of metal, and what ap- 
peared to be the dust of decayed woollen. One or two 
strokes of a spade upturned the blade of a large Spanish 
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knife, and as we dug &rther, three or four loose pieces 
of gold and silver coin came to light. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely 
be restrained, but the countenance of his master wore 
an air of extreme disappointment. He urged us, how. 
ever, to continue our esertiuns, and the words were 
hardly uttered when I stumbled and fell forward, having 
caught the toe of my boot in a large ring of iron that 
lay half-buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass 
ten minutes of more intense excitement. During this 
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interval, we had fairly unearthed an oblong chest of 
wood, which, from its perfect preservation and won- 
derful hardness, had plainly been subjected to some 
mineralizing process — ^perhaps that of the bi-chloride 
of mercury. This box was three feet and a half long, 
three feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. It was 
firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, riveted, and 
forming a kind of open trellis-work over the whole. 
On each side of the chest, near the top, were three 
rings of iron — six in all — ^by means of which a firm 
hold could be obtained by six persons. Our utmost 
united endeavours served only to disturb the coffer 
very slightly in its bed. We at once saw the impos- 
sibility of removing so great a weight. Luckily, the 
sole faistenings of the lid consisted of two sliding bolts. 
These we dbrew back — trembling and panting with 
anxiety. In an instant, a treasure of incalculable value 
lay gleaming before us. As the rays of the lanterns 
fell within the pit, there flashed upwards a glow and a 
glare, from a confused heap of gold and of jewels, that 
absolutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with 
which I gazed. Amazement was, of course, predomi- 
nant. Legrand appeared exhausted with excitement, 
and spoke very few words. Jupiter's countenance wore, 
for some minutes, as deadly a pallor as it is possible, in 
the nature of things, for any negro's visage to assume. 
He seemed stupified — ^thunaer-stricken. Presently he 
fell upon his knees in the pit, and burying his naked 
arms up to the elbows in gold, let them there remain, 
as if enjojdng the luxury of a bath. At length, with a 
deep sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a soliloquy : 

'*And dis all cum ob de goole-beetle ? de putty 
goole-beetle ! de poor little goole-beetle, what I boosed 
in dat sabage kmd ob style ! Aint you shamed ob 
yourself, nigger? — answer me dat?" 

It became necessary at last that I should arouse 
both master and valet to the expediency of removing 
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the treasure. It was growing late, and it behoved ufi 
to make exertion, that we might get everything houaed 
before daylight. It was difficult to say what should 
be done, and much time was spent in deliberation — 
80 confused were the ideas of all. We finally light- 
ened the box by removing two-thirds of its contents, 
when we were enabled, with some trouble, to raise it 
from the hole. The articles taken out were deposited 
among the brambles, and the dog left to guard them, 
with strict orders £rom Jupiter neither, upon any pre- 
tence, to stir from the spot, nor to open his mouth uintil 
our return. We then hurriedly made for home with 
the chest ; reaching the hut in safety, but after exces- 
sive toil, at one o'clock in the morning. Worn out as 
we were, it was not in human nature to do mote 
immediately. We rested until two, and had supper ; 
starting for the hills immediately afterwards, armed 
with three stout sacks, which by good luck were upon 
the premises. A little before four we arrived at the 
pit, divided the remainder of the booty as equally as 
might be among us, and, leaving the holes unfilled, 
again set out for the hut, at which, for the second time, 
we deposited our golden burthens, just as the first 
faint streaks of the dawn gleamed from over the tree- 
tops in the East. 

Wo were now thoroughly broken down; but the 
intense excitement of the time denied us repose. After 
an unquiet slumber of some three or four hours' dura- 
tion, we arose, as if by preconcert, to make examination 
of our treasure. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent 
the whole day, and the greater part of the next night, 
in a scrutiny of its contents. There had been nothing 
like order or arrangement : everything had been 
heaped in promiscuously. Having assorted all with 
care, we found ourselves possessed of even vaster 
wealth than we had at first supposed. In coin there 
was rather more than four hundred and fifty thousand 
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dollars— -estimating the value of the pieces as aceu- 
lately as we could by the tables of the period. There 
was not a particle of silver. All was gold of antique 
date and of great variety — French, Spanish, and Oer- 
man money, with a few English guineas, and some 
ooimters, of which we had never seen specimens before. 
There were several very large and heavy coins, so 
worn that we could make nothing of their inscriptions. 
There was no American money. The value of the 
jewels we found more difficulty in estimating. There 
were diamonds — some of them exceedingly large and 
fine — ^a hundred and ten in all, and not one of them 
small; eighteen rubies of remarkable brilliancy; 
three himdred and ten emeralds, all very beautiful ; 
and twenty-one sapphires, with an opal. ITiese stones 
had all been broken from their settings and thrown 
loose in the chest. The settings themselves, which 
we picked out from among the other gold, appeared 
to have been beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent 
identification. Besides all this, there was a vast quan- 
tity of solid gold ornaments; — nearly two hundred 
massive finger and ear rings ; rich chains — thirty of 
these, if I remember ; eighty-three very large and 
heavy crucifixes ; five gold censers of great value ; a 
prodigious golden pimcn-bowl, ornamented with richly 
chased vine-leaves and Bacchanalian figures ; with two 
sword-handles exquisitely embossed, and many other 
smaller articles which I cannot recollect. The weight 
of these valuables exceeded three hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois ; and in this estimate I have not 
mduded one hundred and ninety-seven superb gold 
watches ; three of the number being worth each five 
hundred dollars, if one. Many of them were very old, 
and, as time-keepers, valueless, the works having suf- 
fered, more or less, from corrosion ; but all were richly 
jewelled, and in cases of great worth. We estimated 
the entire contents of the chest, that night, at a million 
and a half of dollars ; and, upon the subsequent dis- 
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posal of the trinkets and jewels (a few being retained 
for our own use), it was found that we had greatly 
undervalued the treasure. 

When at length we had concluded our examina- 
tion, and the intense excitement of the time had, in 
some measure, subsided, Legrand, who saw that I was 
dying with impatience for a solution of this most ex- 
traordinary riddle, entered into a full detail of all the 
circumstances connected with it. 

" You remember,*' said he, " the night when I 
handed you the rough sketch I had made of the scara- 
bceus. You recollect also, that I became quite vexed 
at you for insisting that my drawing resembled a death's- 
head. When you first made this assertion, I thought 
you were jesting ; but afterwards I called to mind the 
peculiar spots on the back of the insect, and admitted 
to myself that your remark had some little foundation 
in fact. Still, the sneer at my graphic powers irritated 
me, for I am considered a good artist, and therefore, 
when you handed me the scrap of parchment, I was 
about to crumple it up and throw it angrily into the 
fire." 

" The scrap of paper, you mean," said I. 

'' No ; it had much of the appearance of paper, and 
at first I supposed it to be such, but when I came to 
draw upon it, I discovered it at once to be a piece 
of very thin parchment. It was quite dirty, you re- 
member. Well, as I was in the very act of crumpling 
it up, my glance fell upon the sketch at which you had 
been lookmg, and you may imagine my astonishment 
when I perceived, in fact, the figure of a death's-head 
just where it seemed to me I had made the drawing 
of the beetle. For a moment I was too much amazed 
to think with accuracy. I knew that my design was 
very different in detail from this, although there was 
a certain similarity in general outline. Presently I 
took a candle, and seating myself at the other end of 
the room, proceeded to scrutinize the parchment more 
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closely. Upon turning it over, I saw my own sketch 
upon the reverse, jnst as I had made it. My first idea, 
now, was mere surprise at the really remarkable simi- 
larity of outline, at the singular comcidence involved 
m the &ct that, unknown to me, there should have 
been a scull upon the other side of the parchment, 
immediately beneath my figure of the scarabtsus, and 
that this scull, not only in outline, but in size should 
80 closely resemble my drawing. I say the singularity 
of this coincidence absolutely stupified me for a time. 
This is the usual effect of such coincidences. The 
mind struggles to establish a connection — ^a sequence 
of cause and effect — and, being imable to do so, suffers 
a species of temporary paralysis. But, when I reco- 
vered from this stupor, there dawned upon me gradually 
a conviction which startled me even far more than the 
coincidence. I began distinctly, positively, to remem- 
ber that there had been no drawing upon the parch- 
ment when I made my sketch of the scarabiBtis. I 
became perfectly certain of this ; for I recollected 
turning up first one side and then the other, in search 
of the cleanest spot. Had the scull been then there, 
of course I could not have failed to notice it. Here 
was indeed a mystery which I felt it impossible to 
explain ; but, even at that early moment, there seemed 
to glimmer faintly, within the most remote and secret 
chambers of my intellect, a glow-worm like conception 
of that truth which last night's adventure brought to 
so magnificent a demonstration. I arose at once, and 
putting the parchment securely away, dismissed all 
farther reflection imtil I should be alone. 

'* When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fest 
asleep, I betook myself to a more methodical investi- 
gation of the affair. In the first place I considered 
the manner in which the parchment had come into my 
possession. The spot where we discovered the scardbcetu 
was on the coast of the main land, about a mile east- 
ward of the island, and but a short distance above high- 
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water mark. Upon my taking hold of it, it gave me 
a sharp bite, which caused me to let it drop. Jupiter, 
with his accustomed caution, before seizing the insect, 
which had flown towards him, looked about him for a 
leaf, or something of that nature, by which to take 
hold of it. It was at this moment that his eyes, and 
mine also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, which I 
then supposed to be paper. It was lying half buried 
in the sand, a comer sticking up. Near the spot where 
we found it, I observed the remnants of the hull of 
what appeared to have been a ship's long-boat. The 
wreck seemed to have been there for a very great 
while ; for the resemblance to boat timbers could 
scarcely be traced. 

" Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped 
the beetle in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards 
we turned to go home, and on the way met Lieutenant 
G — . I showed him the insect, and he begged me to 
let him take it to the fort. Upon my consenting, he 
thrust it forthwith into his waistcoat pocket, without 
the parchment in which it had been wrapped, and 
which I had continued to hold in my hand during his 
inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my changing my 
mind, and thought it best to make sure of the prize at 
once : you know how enthusiastic he is on all subjects 
connected with Natural History. At the same time, 
without being conscious of it, I must have deposited 
the parchment in my own pocket. 

*' You remember that when I went to the table for 
the purpose of making a sketch of the beetle, I found 
no paper where it was usually kept. I looked in the 
drawer, and found none there. I searched my pockets, 
hoping to find an old letter, when my hand fell upon 
the parchment. I thus detail the precise mode in 
which it came into my possession ; for the circum- 
stances impressed me with peculiar force. 

" No doubt you will think me fanciful, but I had 
already established a kind of connection. I had put 
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together two lengths of a great chain. There was a 
heat lying upon a sea-coast, and not iGu* from the boat 
was a parchment — not a paper — with a skull depicted 
upon it. You will, of course, ask ' where is the con- 
nection ?' I reply that the skull, or death's-head, is 
tlie well-known emblem of the pirate. The flag of the 
death's-head is hoisted in all engagements. 

*' I have said that the scrap was parchment, and not 
paper. Parchment is durable — almost imperishable. 
Matters of little moment are rarely consis^ned to parch- 
ment; since, for the mere ordinar/ purposes of dewing 
or writing, it is not nearly so weU adapted as paper. 
This reflection suggested some meaning — some rele- 
vancy — in the death's-head. I did not Ml to observe, 
also, the /omi of the parchment. Although one of its 
comers had been, by some accident, destroyed, it could 
be seen that the original form was oblong. It was 
just such a slip, indeed, as might have been chosen for 
a memorandum — for a record of gomething to be long 
remembered and careftdly preserved." 

" But," I interposed, " you say that the skull was 
noi upon the parchment when you made the drawing 
of the beetle. How then do you trace any connection 
between the boat and the skull, since this latter, ac- 
cording to your own admission, must have been de- 
signed (God only knows how or by whom) at some 
period subsequent to your sketching the scarahceus .^" 

" Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery ; although 
the secret, at this point, I had comparatively little 
difficulty in solving. My steps were sure, and could 
afford but a single result. I reasoned, for example, 
thus : when I drew the scarabaus, there was no skull 
apparent upon the parchment. When I had completed 
the drawing, I gave it to you, and observed you nar- 
rowly until you returned it. You therefore did not 
design the skull, and no one else was present to do it. 
Then it was not done by human agency. And never- 
theless it was done. 
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'^ At tliis stage of my reflections I endeavoured to 
remember, and did remember, with entire distinctnesSy 
every incident which occurred about the period in 
question. The weather was chilly (oh, rare and happy 
accident !), and a fire was blazing upon the hearth. I 
was heated with exercise and sat near the table. You* 
however, had drawn a chair close to the chimney. 
Just as I placed the parchment in your hand, and as 
you were m the act of inspecting it, Wolf, the New- 
foundland, entered, and leaped upon your shoulders. 
With your left hand you caressed him and kept him 
off", while your right, holding the parchment, was per- 
mitted to mil listlessly between your knees, and in close 
proximity to the fire. At one moment I thought the 
blaze had caught it, and was about to caution you, but, 
before I could speak, you had withdrawn it, and were 
engaged in its examination. When I considered all 
these particulars, I doubted not for a moment that heat 
had been the agent in bringing to light upon the 
parchment the skull which I saw depicted upon it. 
You are well aware that chemical preparations exist, 
and have existed time out of mind, by means of which 
it is possible to write upon either paper or vellum, so 
that the characters shall become visible only when 
subjected to the action of fire. ZaflBre, digested in 
aqua regia, and diluted with four times its weight of 
water, is sometimes employed : a green tint residts. 
The regulus of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre, gives 
a red. These colours disappear at longer or shorter 
intervals after the material written upon cools, but 
again become apparent upon the reapplication of heat. 
I now scrutinized the death*s-head with care. Its 
outer edges — the edges of the drawing nearest the edge 
of the vellum — were far more distinct than the others. 
It was clear that the action of the caloric had been im- 
perfect or unequal. I immediately kindled a fire, and 
subjected every portion of the parchment to a glowing 
heat. At first, the only effect was the strengthening of 
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the faint lines ia the skull , but, upon persevering 
in the experiment, there became i isible, at the comer 
of the slip, diagonally opposite to the spot m which the 
death's-head was delineated, the figure of what I at first 
supposed to he a goat. A closer scrutiny, however, 
satisfied me that it was intended for a kid." 

"Ha! ha!" said I, "to be sure I have no right 
to laugh at you— a million and a half of money is 
too serious a matter for mirth — but you are about 
to establish a third link in your chain^-you will not 
find any especial connection between your pirates and 
a goat— pirates, you know, have nothing to do with 
goats; they appertain to the farming interest." 

" But I have just said that the figure was not that 
of a goat." 

" Well, a kid, then— pretty much the same thing." 
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" Pretty much, but not altogether," said Legrand. 
" You may have heard of one Captain Kidd. I at once 
looked upon the %ure of the animal as a kind of pun- 
ning or hieroglyphical signature. I say signature, 
because its posiition upon the yeUum suggested this 
idea. The death^s-head at the com^ diagonally op- 
posite, had, in the same manner, the air of a stamp, or 
seaL But I was sorely put ouklf the absence of all 
else— -of the body to my naigiriiftil instrument — of the 
text for my context." 

^ I presume yo« expedid ta fini a letter between 
the. ^$mmft snd the ai^aturft.^ 

« Sbmcthing oTlfait kind. Tha ftet is, I felt irre- 
sist3i|r]Bipves8ed witii a pxeandimimt of some vast good 
fortuawr iwy n<Kmg> I can scarcefc say why. Perhaps, 
after all; it; ymts lather a deane tban wm Mtoal belief. 
But do you know that J^ofpitei^ silly wor^, about the 
beetle being of solid g!oM,^ kadi unnarkable effect upon 
my fancy? And tlttfKtfift aaiM€£ aecidents and coin- 
cidences — these "wei^ m» immf- extraordinary. Do you 
observe how mere an accident it was that these events 
should have occurred upon the sole day of all the year 
in which it has been, or may be, sufficiently cool for fire, 
and that without the fire, or without the intervention of 
the dog at the precise moment in which he appeared, I 
should never have become aware of the death's-head, 
and so never the possessor of the treasure?" 

" But proceed — I am all impatience." 

" Well ; you have heard, of course, the many stories 
current — ^the thousand vague rumours afloat aboutmoney 
buried, somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by Kidd 
and his associates. These rumours must have had some 
foundation in fact. And that the rumours have existed 
ISO long and so continuous, could have resulted, it ap^ 
peared to me, only fi^m the circiraistance of the buried 
treasure still remaining entombed. Had Kidd con- 
cealed his plunder for a time, and afterwards reclaimed 
it, the runiours would scarcely have reached us in their 
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present unyarying form. You will observe that the 
stories told are all about money-seekers, not about 
money-finders. Had the pirate recovered his money, 
there the affidr would have dropped. It seemed to 
me that some accident — say the loss of a memorandum 
indicating its locality — ^had dejpriyed him of the means 
of recovering it, and that this accident had become 
known to his followers, who otherwise might never 
have heard that treasure had been concealed at all, 
and who, busying themselves in vain, because unguided 
attempts to regain it, had g^ven first birth, and then 
universal currency to the reports which are now so 
common. Have you ever heard of any important trea- 
sure beiog unearthed along the coast ?" 

" Never." 

** But that Kidd's accumulations were immense, is 
well known. I took it for granted, therefore, that tho 
earih still held them; and you will scarcely be sur« 
prised when I tell you that I felt a hope, nearly amount- 
ing to certainty, that the parchment so strangely foimd 
involved a lost record of the place of deposit." 

" But how did you proceed ?" 

" I held the vellum again to the fire, after increasing 
the heat; but nothing appeared. I now thought it 
possible that the coating of dirt might have something 
to do with the Mlure ; so I carefully rinsed the parch* 
ment by pouring warm water over it, and* upon having 
done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull down- 
wards, and put the pan upon a furnace of lighted 
charooaL In a few minutes, the pan having become = 
th<»ron|^y heated, I removed the slip, and to my in- 
expressible joy, found it spotted, in several places, with 
what appeared to be figures arranged in lines. Again 
I plaeed it in the pan, and suffered it to remain another 
minute. Upon taJking it off, the whole was just as you 
see it now." 

Here Legrand, having re-heated the parchment, 
submitted it to my inspectioiL The following chanaQ* 
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ters were rudely traced, in a red tint, between the 
death's-head and the goat : 

53ttt305))6*;4826)4t.)4t);806*;48t8f60))85;l+(;:+* 
8t83(88)5*t;46(;88*96*?;8)*J(;485);5*t2:*t(;4956*2( 
5*— 4)8f8*;4069285);)6t8)4J+;l(+9;48081;8: 8+1:48+8 
5;4)485t528806*81(t9;48;(88;4(;:34;48;4J;161;:188;J:; 

" But," said I, returning him the slip, " I am as 
much in the dark as ever. Were all the jewels of Gol- 
€onda awaiting me upon my solution of this enigma, I 
am quite sure that I should be imable to earn them." 

" And yet," said Legrand, the solution is by no 
means so difficult as you might be led to imagine from 
the first hazy inspection of the characters. These cha- 
racters, as any one might readily guess, form a cipher ; 
that is to say, they convey a meaning ; but then, from 
what is known of Kidd, I could not suppose him capa- 
ble of constructing any of the more abstruse crypto- 
graphs. I made up my mind, at once, that this was of 
a simple species — such, however, as would appear, to 
the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely insoluble 
without the key." 

" And you really solved it ?" 

" Readily ; I have solved others of an abstruseness 
ten thousand times greater. Circumstances, and a cer- 
tain bias of mind, have led me to take interest in such 
riddles, and it may well be doubted whether human 
ingeniuty can construct an enigma of the kind which 
Imman ingenuity may not, by proper application, re- 
solve. In fact, having once established connected and 
legible characters, I scarcely gave a thought to the 
mere difficulty of developing their import. 

" In the present case — ^indeed in all cases of secret 
writing — the first question regards the language of the 
cipher ; for the principles of solution, so far especially 
as the more simple ciphers are concerned, depend upon, 
and are varied bf , the genius of the particular idiom. 
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In general, there is no alternative but experiment (di- 
rected by probabilities) of every tongue known to him 
who attempts the solution, until the true one be attained. 
But, with the cipher now before us, all difficulty was 
removed by the signature. The pun upon the word 
* E^idd' is appreciable in no other language than the 
English. But for this consideration I should have be- 
gun my attempts with the Spanish and French, as the 
tongues in which a secret of this kind would most natu- 
rally have been written by a pirate of the Spanish 
main. As it was, I assumed the cryptograph to be 
English. 

" You observe there are no divisions between the 
words. Had there been divisions, the task would have 
been comparatively easy. In such case I should have 
commenced with a collation and analysis of the shorter 
words, and had a word of a single letter occurred, as is 
most likely, a or /, for example,) I should have con- 
sidered the solution as assured. But, there being no 
division, my first step was to ascertain the predominant 
letters, as well as the least frequent. Counting all, I 
constructed a table, thus : 

" Of the character 8 there are 33. 
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" Now, in English, 


the letter which most frequently 


occurs is e. Afterwards, 


the succession . runs thus : 
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a i d hnr s t uy cfg Inmhkpqwu^ E predo- 
mmates so remar&bly that an individual seoteoice of 
any length is rarely seen^ in ^^nrhich it is not the pie^wil- 
ing character. 

Here, thesa, we have, in the -very beginniftg, <^ 
groundwork %x something more than a mere guess. 
The general wse which may be made oi the table is 
obvious; but in this particular €i]^er we shall oniy 
viery partially require its aid. As our predomiaailt 
<diaracter is 8, we will commence by assuming it as tlne^ 
of the natural alphabet. To veriiy the supposition, let its 
observe if the 8 be seen often in couples — for e is doabied 
with great frequency in English— in such words, for 
example, as *meet,* * fleet,' 'speed, *se«:i,' 'beeo.^' 
* agree,' &c. In the present instance, we see itdouUed 
%o less than five times, althoc^h tiie cryptograf^ is faraef 

^' Let us assume 8, then, as e^ Now, of all wordg m 
the language, * t3ie' is most usual ; let ns see, there^sve, 
whe<^er there are not repetitions of any three ^diMMs 
tet«, in the same order of oollooati<m, the last of them 
being 8. If we discover repetitions of such letters, «o 
arranged, they will most probably represent the word 
*the.' Upon inspection, we find »o less than seven 
such arrangements, the characters being ;48. We may, 
therefore, assume that ; represents ^, 4 represents A, 
and 8 represents e — ^the last being now weU confirmed. 
Thus a great step has been taken. 

" But, having established a single word, we are 
enabled to establish a vastly important point; that is to 
say, several commencements and terminations of other 
words. Let us refer, for example, to the last instance 
but one, in which the combmations ;48 occurs — ^not far 
from the end of the cipher. We knew that the ; im- 
mediately ensuing is the commencement of a word, and 
of the six characters succeeding this ' the,* we are cog- 
nizant of no less than five. Let us set these characters 
xbwn, thus, by l^e letters we know them to represent, 
hwdnga spaee feir the unknown 
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t eetb. 
^' Here we are enabled at once to discard the * M/ 
as forming no portiDn of the word commencing with the 
£i«t t; since, fy es^peiiment of the entire alphabet for 
a letter adapted to the vacancy, we perceive that no 
word can be formed of which this th can be a part. We 
are thus narrowed into 

t ee, 
and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, 
we arrive at the word ' tree,* as the sole possiUe read- 
ing. We thus gain another letter, r, represented by (, 
with the words ' the tree,' in juxtaposition. 

" Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, 
we again see the combination ;48, and employ it by way 
of termination to what immediately precedes. We have 
thus this arrangement : 

the tree ;4(J?34 the, 
or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it 
reads thus : 

the tree thrj?3h the. 
'• Now, if in place of the unknown characters, we 
leave blank spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus : 

the tree thr. . .h the, 
when the word ' through' makes itself evident at once. 
But this discovery gives us three new letters, o, uand y, 
represented by J ? and 3. 

" Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for 
combinations of known characters, we find, not very far 
froML the beginning, this arrangement : 

83(88, or egree, 
whidi, plainly, is the condusion of the word ' degree,* 
and gives us another letter, d^ represented by f . 

" Four letters beyond the word ' degree,' we perceive 
the combination 

;46(;88. 
^ Translatixi^ the known characters, and represent- 
ing the unknown by a dot, as before, we read thus : 

thr.tee, 



A 
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an arrangement immediately suggestively of the word 
* thirteen,* and again furnishing us with two new cha- 
racters, i and n, represented by 6 and *. 

" Referring now to the beginning of the cryptograph, 
we find the combination, 

" Translating, as before, we obtain — 

. good, 
which assures us that the first letter is A, and that the 
first two words are * A good.' 

" It is now time that we arrange our key, as hr as 
discovered, in a tabular form, to avoid confusion. . It 
will stand thus : 

5 represents a 

t » d 



8 


5J 


e 


3 


J» 


S 


4 


»» 


h 


6 


99 


• 

1 


'» 


99 


n 


t 


99 


o 


( 


9« 


r 



t 

9 99 *» 

" We have, therefore, no less than ten of the most 
important letters represented, and it will be unnecessary 
to proceed with the details of the solution. I have 
said enough to convince you that ciphers of this nature 
are readily soluble, and to give you some insight into 
the rationale of their development. But be assured 
that the specimen before us appertains to the very 
simplest species of crjrptograph. It now only remains 
to give you the full translation of the characters upon 
the parchment, as unriddled. Here it is : 

" ' A good glass in the bishop's hostel in the deviVs seat 

forty-one degrees and thirteen minutes northeast and hg 

northmain branch seventh limb east side shoot foom the 

left eye of the deatKs-head a bee line from the tree 

through the shot fifty feet out J " 
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"But," said I,"the enigma 

s still ill as bad a tondi- 

ble to estort a metLmug froi 
all this jargon about ' dcWl'.- 
seats,' ' death' a -heads,' anc 
' bishop's hotels ? ' " 

"I coufesB," replied Le- 
grand, " that the matter still 
weors a serious aspect, whea 
regarded with a casual 
Mj first endeavour ■ 
divide the sentence ii 
natural division intended by 
the erj-ptographist " 

a punctuate 
a: 

" Something of that ki 

" But how 
to efiect this : ' 
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" I reflected that it had been a, paifit with, the writer 
to run his words together without division, so as to in- 
crease the difficulty of solution. Now, a not over-acute 
man, in pursuing such an object, would be nearly cer- 
tain to overdo the matter. When, in the course of his 
composition, he arrived at a break in his subject which 
would naturally require a pause, or a point, he would 
be exceedingly apt to run his characters, at this place, 
more than usually close together. If you will observe 
the MS., in the present instance, you will easily detect 
five such cases of unusual crowding. Acting upon this 
hint, I made the division thus : 

" ' A good glass in the hislmp's hostel in the deviVs 

seat"— forty -one degrees and thirteen rmnutes — northeast 

and hy north — main branch seventh limb east side — shoot 

from the left eye of the death's-head — a bee-line from the 

tree through the shot fifty feet out.^" 

"Even thiis division," said I, "leaves me still in 
the dark." 

" It left me also in the dark," replied Lcgrand, " for 
a few days ; tliai lug which I made diligent inquiry in 
the neighboviiiMod of Sullivan's Island, for any building 
which west by the name of the ' Bishop's Hotel ;' for, 
of course, I dropped the obsolete word ' hostel.' Gain- 
ing no information on the subject, I was on the point 
of extendiag my sphere of search, and proceeding in a 
more systeiMitic manner, when one morning it entered 
into my hwwl qjoite suddenly, that this 'Bishop's Hostel' 
might have flpone reference to an old &miily of the name 
of Bessop, whidl^ tim« out of mind, had held possession 
of an ancient nuoMr-house, about four miles to the 
northward of the islssidL I accordingly went over to 
tiw jrikaMaoa, and re-instituted my inquiries among 
the older neffmen of the place. At length one of the 
most aged of t&e tromen said thcct she had heard of such 
a place as Bessop^s Castle, and thought that she could 
guide me to it, but that it was not a castle, nor a tavern, 
but a high rock." 
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" I offered to pay her well for her trouble ; and, 
after some demur, she consented to accompany me to 
the spot. We found it without much difficulty, when, 
dismissing her, I proceeded to examine the place. The 
'eastle' consia^ted of an irregular assemblage of cUSs 
and rocks— one of the latter being quite remarkable for 
its height as well as for its insulated and artificial ap- 
pearance. I clambered to its apex, and then felt much 
at a loss as to what should be next done. 

"While I was busied in reflection, my eyes fell 
upon a narrow ledge in the eastern face of the rock, 
perhaps a yard below the summit upon which I stood. 
This ledge projected about eighteen inches, and was 
not more than a foot wide, while a niche in the cliff, 
just above it, gaye it a rude resemblance to one of the 
hollow-backed chairs used by our ancestors. I made 
no doubt that here was the ' devil's seat' alluded to in 
the MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full secret of 
the riddle. 

" The ' good glass,' I knew, could have reference to 
nothing but a telescope ; for the word ' glass' is rarely 
employed in any other sense by seamen. Now here, I 
at once saw, was a telescope to be used, and a definite 
point of view, admitting no variation^ from which to 
use it. Nor did I hesitate to believe that the phrases, 
' forty-one degrees and thirteen minutes,' and ' north- 
east and by north,' were mtended as directions for 
the levelling of the glass. Greatly excited by these 
discoveries, I hurried bomc^ procured a telescope, and 
returned to the rock. 

" I let myself down to the ledge, and found that it 
was impossible to retain a seat upon it except in one 
particular position. This fact confirmed my precon- 
ceived idea. I proceeded to use the glass. Of course, 
the ' forty-one degrees and thirteen minutes' could 
allude to nothing but elevation above the visible hori- 
zon, since the horizontal direction was clearly indicated 
by the words, ' northeast and by north.* This latter 

c^^2 
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direction I at once established by means of a pocket- 
compas» ; then, pointing the glass as nearly at an angle 
of forty-one degrees of elevation as I could do it by 
^ess, I moved it cautiously up or dovfv, until my 
attention was arrested by a circular rift or opening in 
the foliage of a large tree that overtopped its fellows 
in the distance. In the centre of this rift I perceived 
a white spot, but could not at first distingui^ what it 
was. Adjusting the focus of the telescope, I again 
looked, and now made it out to be a human skull. 

" Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to con- 
sider the enigma solved ; for the phrase ' main branch, 
seventh limb, east side,' could refer only to the position 
of the skull upon the tree, while ' ahoot from the 
left eye of the death's-head' admitted also of but 
one interpretation, in regard to a search for buried 
treasure. I perceived that the design was to drop a 
bullet from the left eye of the skull, and that a bee-line, 
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or, in other words, a straight line, drawn from the 
nearest point of the trunk through ' the shot,' (or the 
spot where the bullet fell,) and thence extended to a 
distance of fifty feet, would indicate a definite point — 
and beneath this point I thought it at leeLStposswle that 
a deposit of value lay concealed." 

" All this," I said, " is exceedingly clear, and, 
although ingenious, still simple and explicit. When 
you left the Bishop's Hotel, what then ?" 

" Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the 
tree, I turned homewards. The instant that I left * the 
devil's seat,' however, the circular rift vanished ; nor 
could I get a glimpse of it afterwards, turn as I would. 
What seems to me the chief ingenuity in this whole 
business, is the fact (for repeated experiment has con- 
vinced me it is a fact) that the circular opening in 
question is visible from no other attainable point of 
view than that afforded by the narrow ledge upon the 
face of the rock. 

" In this expedition to the ' Bishop's Hotel' I had 
been attended by Jupiter, who had, no doubt, observed, 
for some weeks past, the abstraction of my demeanour, 
and took especial care not to leave me alone. But on 
the next day, getting up very early, I contrived to give 
him the slip, and went into the hills in search of the 
tree. After much toil, I found it. When I came home- 
at night my valet proposed to give me a flogging.. 
With the rest of the adventure I believe you are as well, 
acquainted as myself." 

" I suppose," said I, " you missed the spot, in the 
first attempt at digging, tbi'ough Jupiter's stupidity in 
letting the beetle fall through the right instead of" 
through the left eye of the skull." 

" Precisely. This mistake made a difference of about 
two inches and a half in the * shot' — ^that is to say, in 
the position of the peg nearest the tree ; and had the 
treasure been beneath the ' shot,' the error would have 
been of little moment ; but ' the shot,' together with 
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the nearest point of the tree, were merely two points 
for the establishment of a line of direction ; of course 
the error, however trivial in the beginning, increased 
as we proceeded with the line, and by the time we had 
gone fifty feet, threw us quite off the scent. But for 
my deep-seated impressions that treasure was here 
somewhere actually buried, we might have had all our 
labour in vain." 

" But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in 
swinging the beetle — ^how excessively odd ! I was 
sure you were mad. And why did you insist upon 
letting fall the beetle, instead of a bullet, from the 
skuU?'' 

" Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your 
evident suspicions touching my sanity, and so resolved 
to punish you quietly, in my own way, by a little bi 
of sober mystification. For this reason I swung the 
beetle, and for this reason I let it fall from the tree. 
An observation of yours about its great weight sug- 
gested the latter idea." 

" Yes, I perceive ; and now there is only one point 
which puzzles me. "\Miat are we to make of the 
skeletons found in the hole ?" 

" That is a question I am no more able to answer 
than yourself. There seems, however, only one plausible 
way of accounting for them — ^and yet it is dreadful to 
believe in such atrocity as my suggestion would imply. 
It is clear that Kidd — if Eidd indeed secreted tlus 
treasure, which I doubt not — ^it is clear that he must 
liave had assistance in the labour. But this labour 
concluded, he may have thought it expedient to remove 
all participants in his secret. Perhaps a couple of 
blows with a mattock were sufficient, while his coad- 
jutors were busy in the pit ; perhaps it required a dozen 
—who shaU tell ?" 
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^F course I sliall not pretend 
^-.t*^^ to consider it any matter for won- 
' del', that the extraordinary caae of M. Val- 
[ demar has excited discussion. It would have 
1 miracle had it not — especially under 
■ircumstittces. Through the desire of 
_ all parties concerned to keep the a£Ealr from 
the public, at least for the present, or imtil we had 
further opportunities for investigation — through our 
endeavours to effect this — a garbled or exag^ierated 
account made its way into society, and became the 
source of many unpleasant misrepresentations ; and, 
very naturally, of a great deal of disbelief. 

It is now rendered necessary that I give the_fiic(« — 
as far as I comprehend them myself. They are, suc- 
cinctly, these : — 

My attention, for the last three years, had been re- 
peatedly drawn to the subject of mesmerism ; and, 
about nine months ago, it occurred to me, quite sud- 
denly, that in the series of experiments made hitherto, 
there had been a very remarkable and meat unaccount- 
able omission: — no person had as yet been mesmerized 
m articulo tnortu. It remained to be seen, first, whether, 
in such condition, there existed in the patient any sus- 
ceptibility to the magnetic influence ; secondly, whether, 
if any existed, it was impaired or increased by the con- 
dition; thirdly, to what extent, or for how longaperiod, 
the encroachments of death might be oirested by the 
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process. There were otlier points to be ascertained, 
but these most excited my curiosity — the last espe- 
cially, from the immensely important character of its 
consequences. 

In looking around me for some subject by whose 
means I might test these particulars, I was brought to^ 
think of my friend, M. Ernest Valdemar, the well- 
known compiler of the " Bibliotheca Forensica," and 
author (under the nom de plume of Issachar Marx) of 
the Polish versions of" Wallenstein" and "Gargantua.'' 
M. Valdemar, who has resided principally at Harlem, 
N. Y., since the year 1839, is (or was) particularly 
noticeable for the extreme spareness of his person — ^his 
lower limbs much resembling those of John Randolph ;. 
and also for the whiteness of his whiskers, in violent 
contrast to the blackness of his hair — the latter, in con- 
sequence, being very generally mistaken for a wig. 
His temperament was markedly nervous, and rendered 
him a good subject for mesmeric experiment. On two 
or three occasions I had put him to sleep with little 
difficulty, but was disappointed in other results, which 
his peculiar constitution had naturally led me to an- 
ticipate. His will was at no period positively, or 
thoroughly, under my control, and in regard to clair^ 
voyance^ I could accomplish with him nothing to be 
relied upon. I always attributed my failure at these 
points to the disordered state of his health. For some 
months previous to my becoming acquainted with him, 
his physicians had declared him in a confirmed phthisis. 
It was his custom, indeed, to speak calmly of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, as of a matter neither to be 
avoided nor regretted. 

When the ideas to which I have alluded first oc- 
curred to me, it was of course very natural that I 
should think of M. Valdemar. I knew the steady phi- 
losophy of the man too well to apprehend any scruples 
from him; and he had no relatives in America who 
would be likely to interfere. I spoke to him fiunkly 
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upon the subject; and, to my surprise, his interest 
seemed yiyidly excited. I say to my surprise; for^ 
allliough he had always yieldea his person freely to my 
experiments, he had never before given me any tokens^ 
of sympathy with what I did. His disease was of that 
character which would admit of exact calculation in> 
respect to the epoch of its termination in death ; and it 
was finally arranged between us that he would send for 
me about twenty-four hours before the period an- 
nounced by his physicians as that of his decease. 

It is now rather more than seven months since I re- 
ceived, from M. Valdemar himself, the subjoined note : 

*' My dear P , 

'* You may as well come noiv. D— — and F- 



are agreed that I cannot hold out beyond to-morrow 
midnight ; and I think they have hit the time very 
nearly. '* Valdemar." 

I received this note within half an hour after it was 
written, and in fifteen minutes more I was in the dying 
man's chamber. I had not seen him for ten days, and 
was appalled by the fearful alteration which the brief 
interval had wrought in him. His face wore a leaden 
hue ; the eyes were utterly lustreless ; and the emacia- 
tion was so extreme, that the skin had been broken 
through by the cheek-bones. His expectoration was 
excessive. The pulse was barely perceptible. He re- 
tained, nevertheless, in a very remarkable manner, both 
his mental power and a certain degree of physical 
strength. He spoke with distinctness — ^took some pal- 
liative medicines without aid — and, when I entered the 
room, was occupied in pencilling memoranda in a 
pocket-book. He was propped up in the bed by pillows. 
Doctors D and F were in attendance. 

After pressing Valdemar's hand, I took these gen- 
tlemen aside, and obtained from them a minute account 
of the patient's condition. The left lung had been for 
eighteen months in a semi-osseous or cartilaginous 
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state, and was, of course, entir^y useless for all pur- 
poses of vitality. The right, in its upper portion, was 
also partially, if not thoroughly, ossified, while the 
lower region was merely a mass of purulent tubercles, 
running one into another. Several extensive perfo- 
rations existed ; and, at one point, permanent adhesion 
to the ribs had taken place. These appearances in the 
right lobe were of comparatively recent date. The ossi- 
fication had proceeded with very imusual rapidity — ^no 
sign of it had been discovered a month before, and the 
adhesion had only been observed during the three pre- 
vious days. Independently of the phthisis, the patient 
was suspected of aneurism of the aorta ; but on this 
point the osseous symptoms rendered an exact diagnosis 
impossible. It was the opinion of both physicians that 
M. Valdemar would die about midnight on the morrow 
(Sunday). It was then seven o'clock on Saturday 
evening. 

On quitting the invalid's bed-side to hold conver- 
sation with myself. Doctors D and F had 

bidden him a final farewell. It had not been their in- 
tention to return ; but, at my request, they agreed to 
look in upon the patient about ten the next night. 

When they had gone, I spoke fireely with M. Val- 
demar on the subject of his approaching dissolution, as 
well as, more particularly, of the experiment proposed. 
He still professed himself quite willing and even anxious 
to have it made, and urged me to commence it at once. 
A male and a female nurse were in attendance ; but I 
did not feel myself altogether at liberty to engage in a 
task of this character with no more reliable witnesses 
than these people, in case of sudden accident, might 
prove. I therefore postponed operations xmtil about 
eight the next night, when the arrival of a medical 
student, with whom I had some acquaintance, (Mr. 
Theodore L 1,) relieved me from further embarrass- 
ment. It had been my design, originally, to wait for 
the physicians ; but I was induced to proceed, first, by 
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the urgent eniareaties of M. Valdemar, and secondlj, by 
my convietion that I had not a moment to lose, as he 
was evidently sinking ^stst. 

Mr. L ^1 was so kind as to accede to my desire 

that he would take notes of all that occurred ; and it is 
from his memoranda that what I now have to relate is, 
lor the most part, either condensed or copied verbatim. 

It wanted about five minutes to eight when, taking 
the patient's hand, I begged him to state, as distinctly 
as he could, to Mr. L — — 1, whether he (M. Valdemar) 
was entirely willing that I should make the experiment 
of mesmerizing him in his then condition. 

He replied feebly, yet quite audibly, " Yes, I wish 
to be mesmerized" — adding immediately afterwards, " I 
fear you have deferred it too long." 

While he spoke thus, I commenced the passes which 
I had already found most effectual in subduing him. 
He was evidently influenced with the first latei*al stroke 
of my hand across his forehead ; but although I exerted 
all my powers, no farther perceptible effect was in- 
duced imtil some minutes after ten o'clock, when Doc- 
tors D and F called, according to appointment. 

I explained to them, in a few words, what I designed, 
and as they opposed no objection, saying that the pa- 
tient was already in the death agony, I proceeded 
without hesitation — exchanging, however, tiie lateral 
passes for downward ones, aud directing my gaze 
«itirely into the right eye of the sufferer. 

By this time his pidse was imperceptible and his 
breathing was stertorious, and at intervals of half a 
minute. 

This condition was nearly unaltered for a quarter of 
of an hour. At the expiration of this period, however, 
a natural, although a very deep sigh, escaped the bosom 
of the dying man, and the stertorious breathing ceased 
— ^that is to say, its stertoriousness was no longer ap- 
parent — ^the intervals were undiminished. The patient's 
extremitieB were of an icy coldness. 
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At five minutes before eleven, I perceived unequi- 
vocal signs of the mesmeric influence. The glassy roll 
of the eye was changed for that expression of imeasy 
inward examination which is never seen except in cases 
of sleep-waking, and which it is quite impossible to 
mistake. With a few rapid lateral passes I made 
the lids quiver, as in incipient sleep, and with a few 
more I closed them altogether. I was not satisfied, 
however, with this, but continued the manipulations 
vigorously, and with the fullest exertion of the will, 
until I had completely stifiened the limbs of the slum- 
berer, after placing them in a seemingly easy position. 
The legs were at full length ; the arms were nearly so, 
and reposed on the bed at a moderate distance from the 
loins. The head was very slightly elevated. 

When I had accomplished this, it was fiilly mid- 
night, and I requested the gentlemen present to examine 
M. Valdemar's condition. After a few experiments, 
they admitted him to be in an unusually perfect state 
of mesmeric trance. The curiosity of both the phy- 
sicians was greatly excited. Dr. D resolved at 

once to remain with the patient all night, while Dr, 

F took leave with a promise to return at daybreak. 

Mr. L ^1 and the nurses remained. 

We left M. Valdemar entirely undisturbed until 
about three o'clock in the morning, when I approached 
him and found him in precisely the same condition as 

when Dr. F went away — ^that is to say, he lay in 

the same position ; the pulse was imperceptible ; the 
breathing was gentle (scarcely noticeable, unless through 
the application of a mirror to the lips) ; the eyes were 
closed naturally ; and the limbs were as rigid and as 
cold as marble. Still, the general appearance was cer- 
tainly not that of death. 

As I approached M. Valdemar, I made a kind of ha>f 
effort to influence his right arm into pursuit of my 
own, as I passed the latter gently to and fro above his 
person. In such experiments with this patient, I had 
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never perfectly succeeded before, and assuredly I had 
little thought of succeeding now ; but to my astonish- 
ment, his arm very readily, although feebly, followed 
every direction I assigned it with mine. I determined 
to hazard a few words of conversation. 

** M. Valdemar," I said, " are you asleep ?" He 
made no answer, but I perceived a tremour about the 
lips, and was thus induced to repeat the question again 
and again. At its third repetition, his whole frame 
was agitated by a very slight shivering ; the eye-lids 
unclosed themselves so far as to display a white line of 
a ball ; the lips moved sluggishly, and from between 
them, in a barely audible whisper, issued the words: 

" Yes ; — asleep now. Do not wake me ! — let me 
die so!" 

I here felt the limbs and found them as rigid as 
ever. The right arm, as before, obeyed the direction 
of my hand. I questioned the sleep-waker again: 

'- Do you still feel pain in the breast, M. Valdemar ?'* 

The answer now was immediate, but even less 
audible than before : 

" No pain — I am dying." 

I did not think it advisable to disturb him farther 
just then, and nothing more was said or done until the 

arrival of Dr. F , who came a little before sunrise, 

and expressed unbounded astonishment at finding the 
patient still alive. After feeling the pulse and applying 
a mirror to the lips, he requested me to speak to the 
sleep-waker again. I did so, saying : 

" M. Valdemar, do you still sleep ?" 

As before, some minutes elapsed ere a reply was 
made ; and during the interval the dying man seemed 
to be collecting his energies to speak. At my fourth 
repetition of the question, he said, very faintly, almost 
inaudibly : 

" Yes ; still asleep — dying." 

It was now the opinion, or rather the wish, of the 
physicians, that M. Valdemar should be suffered to 
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remain undisturbed in his present apparently tranquil 
condition, until death should supervene — and this, it 
was generally agreed, must now take place within a 
few minutes. I concluded, however, to speak to him 
once more, and merely repeated my previous question. 

While I spoke, there came a marked change over the 
countenance of the sleep-waker. The eyes rolled them- 
selves slowly open, the pupils disappearing upwardly; 
the skin generally assumed a cadaverous hue, resem- 
bling not so much parchment as white paper ; and the 
circular hectic spots, which hitherto had been strongly 
defined in the centre of each cheek, tvent out at once. 
I use this expression, because the suddenness of their 
departure put me in mind of nothing so much as the 
extinguishment of a candle by a puff of the breath. The 
upper lip, at the same time, writhed itself away from 
the teeth, which it had previously covered completely ; 
while the lower jaw fell with an audible jerk, leaving 
the mouth widely extended, and disclosing in full view 
the swollen and blackened tongue. I presume that no 
member of the party then present had been unaccus- 
tomed to death-bed horrors ; but so hideous beyond 
conception was the appearance of M. Valdemar at this 
moment, that there was a general shrinking back from 
the region of the bed. 

I now feel that I have reached a point of this narra- 
tive at which every reader will be startled into positive 
disbelief. It is my business, however, simply to proceed. 

There was no longer the faintest sign of vitality in 
M. Valdemar ; and, concluding him to be dead, we 
were consigning him to the charge of the nurses, when 
a strong vibratory motion was observable in the tongue. 
This continued for perhaps a minute. At the expi- 
ration of this period, there issued from the distended 
and motionless jaws a voice — such as it would be mad- 
ness in me to attempt describing. There are, indeed, 
two or three epithets which might be considered as 
applicable to it in part ; I might say, for example, that 
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the sound was harsh, and broken, and hollow ; but the 
hideous whole is indescribable, for the simple reason 
that no similar sounds have ever jarred upon the ear of 
humanity. There were two particulars, nevertheless, 
which I thought then, and still think, might £drly be 
stated as characteristic of the intonation — as well 
adapted to convey some idea of its imearthly pecu- 
liarity. In the first place, the voice seemed to reach 
our ears — ^at least mine — ^from a vast distance, or from 
some deep cavern within the eai-th. In the second 
place it impressed me (I fear, indeed, that it will be 
impossible to make myself comprehended) as gelatinous 
or glutinous matters impress the sense of touch. 

I have spoken both of '' soimd" and of " voice." I 
mean to say that the sound was one of distinct — of even 
wonderfolly, thrillingly distinct — syllibification. M. 
Valdemar spoke — obviously in reply to the question I 
had propounded to him a few minutes before. I had 
asked lum, it will be remembered, if he still slept. 
He now said : 

'* Yes ; — no ; — I have been sleeping — and now — now 
/ am dead,'^ 

No person present even eiFected to deny, or at- 
tempted to repress, the unutterable, shuddering horror 
which these few words, thus uttered, were so well cal- 
culated to convey. Mr. L 1 (the student), swooned. 

The nurses immediatelv left the chamber, and could not 
be induced to return. My ovm. impressions I would not 
pretend to render intelligible to the reader. For nearly 
an hour, we busied ourselves, silently — without the ut- 
terance of a word — ^in endeavoiu"s to revive Mr. L 1. 

When he came to himself, we addressed ourselves again 
to an investigation of M. Valdemar' s condition. 

It remained in all respects as I have last described 
it, with the exception that the mirror no longer afibrded 
evidence of respiration. An attempt to draw blood 
from the arm failed. I should mention, too, that this 
limb was no farther subject to my will. I endeavoured 
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in vaiii to make it follow the direction of my hand. 
The only real indication, indeed, of the mesmeric 
influence, was now foxmd in the vibratory movement 
of the tongue, whenever I addressed M. Valdemar a 
question. He seemed to be making an effort to reply, 
but had no longer sufficient volition. To queries put 
to him by any other person than myself he seemed 
utterly insensible — although I endeavoured to place 
each member of the company in mesmeric rapport with 
him. I believe that I have now related all that is 
necessary to an imderstanding of the sleep-waker'e 
«tate at this epoch. Other nurses were procured ; and 
at ten o'clock I left the house, in company with the two 
physicians and Mr. L 1. 

In the afternoon we all called again to see the 
patient, His condition remained precisely the same. 
We had now some discussion as to the propriety and 
feasibility of awakening him ; but we had little diffi- 
culty in agreeing that no good purpose would be served 
by so doing. It was evident that, so far, death (or 
•what is usually termed death) had been arrested by the 
mesmeric process. It seemed clear to us all that to 
awaken M. Valdemar would be merely to insure his 
instant, or at least his speedy dissolution. 

From this period until the close of last week — aii 
intei^al of nearly seven months — ^we continued to make 
daily calls at M. Valdemar' s house, accompanied, now 
and then, by medical and other friends. AH this time 
the sleep- waker remained exactly as I have last de- 
scribed him. The nurses' attentions were continual. 

It was on Friday last that we finally resolved to 
make the experiment of awakening, or attempting to 
awaken, him ; and it is the (pei'haps) imfortimate result 
of this latter experiment which has given rise to so 
much discussion in private circles — to so much of what 
I cannot help thinking unwarranted popular feeling. 

For the purpose of relieving M. Valdemar from the 
mesmeric trance, I made use of the customary passes. 
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These, for a time, were unsuccessful. The first indi- 
cation of revival was afforded by a partial descent of 
the iris. It was observed, as especially remarkable,. 
that this lowering of the pupil was accompanied by the 
profuse out-flowing of a yellowish ichor (from beneath 
the lids) of a pimgent and highly offensive odour. 

It was now suggested that I should attempt to in- 
fluence the patient's arm, as heretofore. I made the 

attempt, and failed. Dr. F then intimated a desire 

to have me put a question. I did so, as follows : 

" M. Valdemar, can you explain to us what are 
your feelings or wishes now ?" 

There was an instant return of the hectic circles on 
the cheeks ; the tongue quivered, or rather rolled 
violently in the mouth (although the jaws and lips re- 
mained rigid as before) ; and at length the same hideous 
voice which I have alreadv described, broke forth : 

For God's sake! — quick ! — quick ! — put me to sleep 
quick ! — waken me! — quick 1 — I say to you that 
I am deadP* 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for an instant re- 
mained undecided what to do. At first I made an 
endeavour to re-compose the patient; but, failing in 
this through total abeyance of the will, I retraced my 
steps and as earnestly struggled to awaken him. In 
this attempt I soon saw that I should be successful— or 
at least I soon fancied that my success would be com- 
plete — and I am sure that all in the room were prepared 
to see the patient awaken. 

For what really occurred, however, it is quite impos- 
sible that any human being could have been prepared. 

As I rapidly made the mesmeric passes, amid ejacu- 
latious of " dead ! dead !" absolutely bursting from the 
tongue and not from the lips of the sufferer, his whole 
frame at once — ^within the space of a single minute, or 
even less, shrunk — crumbled — absolutely rotted away 
beneath my hands. Upon the bed, before the whole 
. company, there lay a mass of loathsome putrescence !. 
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E had now readied the sumiait of the 
lofHest crag. For BOiae minutee t^ 



^ old man seemed too much exhausted to 

" Not long ago," caid he, at length, 
» "and! could have guided you on this 
1 rouf« aa well aa the youngest of my 
i; but, about three years past, there 
happened to me an event such «s serer happened be- 
fore to mortal man— or at least such as no man ever 
survived to tell of — and fhe six hours of deadly temn 
which I then endured have broken me up body and 
soul. You supiMwe ne a vay old man — ^but I am not. 
It took less tlum a single day to change these hairs 
ttom a jetty black to white, to weaken my limbs, aad 
to unstring my nerves, so that I Uemlde at the leaat 
exertion, and am frightened at a shadow. Do you 
Imow I can scarcely look over this little cliff wi^out 
getting giddy ?" 

The " Utile clifi^" upon whose edge he had so care- 
lessly thrown himself down to rest tiiat the weightier 
portion of his body hungover it, while he was only 
kept from Mling by the tennre of his dbow <mi its ex- 
tremCj and siipperv edge — this " little cliff" arose, a 
shen- nnobstructed predpioe of black shiiung rode, 
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eome fifteen or sixlieeii hundred feet frooa the world of 
Gmgs beneath us. Nothing would have tempted me to 
within half a dozen yards of its brink. In truth, so 
•de^lj was I excited by the perilous position of my 
companion, that I fell at full length upon the ground, 
<dung to the shrubs around me, and dared not even 
glance upward at the sky ; while I struggled in Tarn to 
divest myself of the idea that the very foundations of 
^ae mountain were in danger from iiie fury of the 
winds. It was long before I could reason myself into 
mifScient courage to sit up and look out into the dis- 

'' You must get over these fancies,'' said the guide, 
**' ior I have brought you here that you might have the 
best possible view of the scene of that event I men- 
tioned — and to tell you the whole story with the £^t 
juat under your eye. 

" We are now," he continued, in that particularizing 
nuuiner which distinguished him-—'' we are now close 
upon the Norwegian ooast — ^in the sixty-eighth degree 
of latitude — ^in the great province of Nordland — and in 
Hie dreary district of Lofoden. The mountain upon 
whose t<^ we sit is Helseggen the Cloudy. Now raise 
yo&rself up a little h^her — ^hold on to the grass if you 
feel giddy — so-— and look out, beyond the belt of vapoxn: 
l)eneath us, into the sea." 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of 
ooean, whose waters wore so inky a hue as to bring at 
once to my mind the Nubian geography's account of 
the Mare Tenebrarum — a panorama more deplorably 
desolate, no human imagination can oonceive. To the 
n^t and left, as &]* as the eye coudd reach, there lay 
xmistretched, like ramparts d the world, lines of hor- 
ridly black and beetling cliff, whose character <^ gloom 
was but the more forcibly illustrated by the serf which 
reared high up against it its white and ghastly crest, 
iM>wling and shneking for ever. Just opposite the 
promomtoTy upon whose apex we were plaoed, and at a 
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distance of some five or six miles out at sea, there was 
visible a small, bleak-looking island; or, more properly, 
its position was discernible through the wilderness of 
surge in which it was enveloped. About two miles 
nearer the land, arose another of smaller size, hideously 
craggy and barren, and encompassed at various d 
tervals by a cluster of dark rocks. 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between 
the more distant island and the shore, had something 
very unusual about it. Although, at the time, so 
strong a gale was blowing landward that a brig in the 
remote oflSng lay-to imder a double-reefed trj'sail, and 
constantly plunged her whole hull out of sight, still 
there was here nothing like a regidar swell, but only a 
short, quick, angry, cross dashing of water in every 
direction — as well in the teeth of the wind as otherwise. 
Of foam there was little except in the immediate vicinity 
of the rocks. 

" The island in the distance," resumed the old man, 
is called, by the Norwegians, Vurrgh. The one midway 
is Moskoe. That a mile to the northward is Ambaaren. 
Yonder are Islesen, Hotholm, Keildhelm, Suarven, and 
Buckholm, Farther off — between Moskoe and Vurrgh 
— are Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockholm. 
These are the true names of the places ; but why it 
has been thought necessary to name them at all, is 
more than either you or I can imderstand. Do you 
hear any thing ? Do you see any change in the water?" 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top 
of Helseggen, to which we had ascended &om the in- 
terior of Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse of 
the sea imtil it had burst upon us from the summit. 
As the old man spoke, I became aware of a loud and 
gradually increasing soimd, like the moaning of a vast 
herd of bu£^loes upon an American prairie ; and at the 
same moment I perceived that what seamen term the 
chopping character of the ocean beneath us, was rapidly 
changing into a current, which set to the eastward. 
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Even while I gazed, this current acquired a monstrous 
velocity. Each moment added to its speed — to its 
headlong impetuosity. In five minutes the whole sea, 
as far as Vurrgh, was lashed into imgovemable fury ; 
but it was between Moskoe and the coast that the main 
uproar held its sway. Here the vast bed of the waters 
seamed and scaiTcd into a thousand conflicting channels, 
burst suddenly into phrensied convulsion — heaving, 
boiling, hissing — gyrating in gigantic and innimierable 
vortices, and all whirling and plunging on to the east- 
ward with a rapidity which water never elsewhere as- 
sumes, except in precipitous descents. 

In a few minutes more, there came over the scene 
another radical alteration. The general surface grew 
somewhat more smooth, and the whirlpools, one by one, 
disappeared, while prodigious streaks of foam became 
apparent where none had been seen before. These 
streaks, at length spreading out to a great distance, and 
entering into combination, took xmto themselves the 
gyratory motion of the subsided vortices, and seemed 
to form the germ of another more vast. Suddenly — 
very suddenly — this assumed a distinct and definite 
existence, in a circle of more than a mile in diameter. 
The edge of the whirl was represented by a broad belt 
of gleaming spray ; but no particle of this slipped into 
the mouth of the terrific funnel, whose interior, as far 
as the eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and 
jet-black wall of water, inclined to the horizon at 
an angle of some forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily 
round and round with a swaying and sweltering 
motion, and sending forth to the winds an appalling 
voice — ^half shriek, half roar — such as not even the 
mighty cataract of Niagara ever Hfts up in its agony 
to heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and the 
rock rocked. I threw myself upon my face, and clung 
to the scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation. 

** This" said I, at length, to the old man — ''this can 
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be nothing else than the great whirlpool of the MaeU 
Strom.'* 

" So it is sometimes termed,*' said he ; " we Norwe- 
gians call it the Moskoe-strom, from the island of Mos- 
koe in the midway." 

The ordinary aceomits of this vortex had by no 
means prepared me for what I saw. That of Jonas 
Bamns, which is perhaps the most circumstantial of 
any, cannot impart the mintest conception either of the 
magnificence, or of the horror of the scene — or of the 
wild bewildering sense of the novel which confounds* 
the beholder. I am not sure from what point of view 
the writer in question surveyed it, nor at what time ; 
but it could neither have been from the summit of Hel- 
seggen nor during a storm. There are some passages 
of his description, nevertheless, which may be quoted 
fijT their details, although their effect is exceedingly 
feeble in conveying an impression of the spectacle. 

" Between Lofoden and Moskoe," he says, " the 
depth of the water is between thirty-six and forty 
£%thoms ; but on the other side, toward Ver (Vurrgh),this 
depth decreases so as not to afford a convenient passage 
for a vessel without the risk of splitting on the rodts; 
which happens even in the calmest weather. When 
it is flood, the stream runs up the country between 
Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous rapidity ; but 
the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is searce 
equalled by the loudest and most dreadful cataracts, 
the noise being heard several leagues off; and the vor- 
tices or pits are of such an extent and depth, that if a 
ship comes within its attraction, it is inevitably absorbed 
and carried down to the bottom, and there beat to pieces 
against the rocks ; and when the water relaxes, the 
fragments thereof are thrown up again. But these in- 
ten^als of tranquillity are only at the turn of the ebb 
and flood, and in calm weather, and last but a quarter 
of an hour, its violence gradually zetuming. When 
the stream is most boisterous^ and its fitry heightened 
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by a storm, it is dangerous to come within a Norway 
nule of it. Boats, yachts, and ships have been carried 
away by not guarding against it before they were 
within; its reach. It l&ewise happens frequently, that 
whales come too near the stream, and are overpowered 
hy its violence ; and then it is impossible to describe 
their bowlings and bellowings in their fruitless struggles 
to disei^age themselves. A bear once, attempting to 
swim from Lofoden to Moskoe, was caught by the 
stream and borne down, while he roared terribly, so as 
to be heard on shore. Large stocks of firs and pine 
trees, after being absorbed by the current, rise again^ 
broken and torn to such a degree as if bristles grew 
upon them. This plainly shows the bottom to consist 
of craggy rocks, among which they are whirled to and 
fro^ This stream is regulated by the flux and reflux of 
ihe sea — ^it being constantly high and low- water every 
six hours. In the year 1645, early in the morning of 
Sexagesima Sunday, it raged with such noise and im* 
petuosity that the very stones of the houses on the coast 
ISsll to the ground.'' 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not 
see how this could have been ascertained at all in the 
immediate vicinity of the vortex. The " forty £sithoms" 
must have reference only to portions of the channel 
close upon the shore either of Moskoe or Lofoden. The 
depth in the centre of the Moskoe-strom must be im« 
measurably greater ; and no better proof of this fact is 
necessary that can be obtained from even the sidelong 
glance into the abyss of the whirl which may be had 
from the highest crag of Helseggen. Looking down 
from this pinnacle upon the howlmg Phlegethon below, 
I could not help smiling at the simplicity with which 
the honest Jonas Ramus records, as a matter difficult of 
belief, the anecdotes of the whales and the bears ; for 
it appeared to me, in &ct, a self-evident thing, that the 
largest ship of the line in existence, coming within the 
influence of that deadly attraction, could resist it as 
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little as a feather the hurricane, and must disappear 
iK)dily and at once. 

The attempts to account for the phenomenon — some 
of which I remember, seemed to me sufficiently plausible 
in perusal — now wore a very different and unsatis- 
factory aspect. The idea generally received is, that 
this, as well as three smaller vortices among the Fenroe 
islands, " have no other cause than the collision of 
waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, against a 
ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines the water so 
that it precipitates itself like a cataract ; and thus the 
higher the flood rises, the deeper must the fall be, and 
the natural result of all is a whirlpool or vortex, the 
prodigious suction of which is sufficiently known by 
lesser experiments.*' — ^These are the words of the " En- 
cyclopoedia Britannica." Kircher and others imagine 
that in the centre of the channel of the Maelstrom is 
tin abyss penetrating the globe, and issuing in some 
very remote part — the Gulf of Bothnia being somewhat 
decidedly named in one instance. This opinion, idle 
in itself, was the one to which, as I gazed, my imagi- 
nation most readily assented ; and mentioning it to the 
guide, I was rather surprised to hear him say, that 
although it was the view almost uni>*ersally entertained 
of the subject by the Norwegians, it ncverthelesafiras 
not his own. As to the former notion, he confessed his 
inability to comprehend it; and here .1 agreed with 
him — ^for, however conclusive on paper, it becomes alto- 
gether unintelligible, and even absurd, amid the thunder 
of the abyss. 

" You have had a good look at the whirl now," said 
the old man; ^^ and if you will creep round this crag, so 
as to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of the water, 
I will tell you a story that will convince you I ought 
to know something of the Moskoe-strom. 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded : — 

" Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burthen, with which 
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we were in the habit of fishing among the islands be- _ 
yond Moakoe, nearly to Vuirgh. In &il violent eddies 
at sea there is good fishing, at proper opportunities, if 
one has only the courage to attempt it ; but among the 
whole of the Lofoden coastmen, we three were the 
only ones who made a re- 
gular busInesR of Soitig oii,t 
to the islands, as I toll 
you. The usual grounds 
are a great way Iowlt down 
to the southward. There 
fish can be got nt all hours, 
without much nsk and 
therefore these pit 
preferred The choice 
spots o\tr here amon^ the 
rocks however not onlj 
yield the finest \arict\ 
but in iir greater ibuu 
dance so ■fliat nt. often 
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got in a single day, what the more timid of the craft 
could not scrape together in a week. In fact, "v^ made 
it a matter of desperate speculation — the risk of life 
standii^ instead of labour, and courage answering for 
capital. 

" We kept the smack in a cove about five miles higher 
up the coast than this; and it wsis our practice, in fine 
weather, to take advantage of the fifteen miuutes' slack 
to push across the main channel of the Moskoe-strom, 
far above the pool, and then drop down upon anchorage 
somewhere near Otterholm, or Sandflesen, where the 
eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. Here we used 
to remain until nearly time for slack water again, when 
we weighed and made for home. We never set out upon 
this expedition without a steady side-wind for going and 
coming — one that we felt sure would not fail us before 
our return ; and we seldom made a miscalculation upon 
this point. Twice, during six years, we were forced to 
stay all night at anchor on account of a dead calm, which 
is a rare thing indeed just about here ; and once we had 
to remain on the grounds nearly a week, starving to 
death, owing to a gxle which blew up shortly after our 
arriv£d, and made the channel too boisterous to be thought 
of. Upon this occasion we should have been driven out 
to sea in spite of everything (for the whirlpools threw us 
round and round so Tidently that, at length, we fouled 
our anchor and dingged it), if it had not been that we 
drifted into one of me tnnumerable cross currents — here 
to-day and gone to-morrow — ^which drove us under the 
lee of Flimen, where, by good luck, we brought up. 

" I could not tell you the twentieth part of the diffi- 
culties we encountered *on the gzocmaft.* It is a bad 
spot to be in, even in good wetther; bat we made shift 
always to run the gaantlet of the Moskoe-strom itself 
without accident ; although at times my heart has been 
in my month when we happened to be a minute or so 
behind or before the slack. The wind soBietimes was 
not as strong bb we thought it at starting ; and then we 
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made rather less way than we could wish ; while the 
current rendered the smack unmanageable. My eldest 
brother had » son eighteen years old, and I had two 
stout boys of my own. These would have been of 
great assistance at such times, in using the sweeps, as 
well as afterward in fishing; but, somehow, although 
we ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to let the 
young ones get into the danger — for, after all is said and 
done, it was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

"It is now within a few days of three years since 
what I am going to tell you occurred. It was on the 
tenth day of July, 18 — , a day which the people of this 
part of the world ^vill never forget ; for it was one in 
which blew the most terrible hurricane that ever came 
out of the heavens. And yet all the morning, and in- 
deed until late in the afternoon, there was a gentle and 
steady breeze from the south-west, while the sun shone 
brigb^y, 6o that the oldest seaman among us could not 
have foreseen wkat was to fcdlow. 

*' The three oi ns — ^my two brothers and myself — had 
crossed over to the islands about two o*dock, p.ic.^ and 
had soon nearly loaded l^e smack with fine fish, which, 
we all remarked, were more plenty that day than we had 
ever known them. It was just seven, by my watch, when 
we weighed and started for home, so as to make the 
worst of the Strom at slack water,, which we knew would 
be at eight. 

" We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great rate, 
never dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not the 
slightest reason to apprehend it. AU at once we were 
taken aback by a breeze from over Helseggen. Thia 
was most unusual — something that had never happened 
to us before ; and I began to feel a little uneasy without 
exactly knowing why. We put the boat on the wind, 
but could make no headway at all for the eddies ; and I 
was upon the point of proposing to return to the an* 
chorage when, looking astern, we saw the whole horizon 
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covered with a singular copper-cobureii cloud that rose 
witii the most amazing velocity. 

" In the meantime, the breeze that hid headed us off 
fell away, and we were dead becalmed, driftiag about in 
every direction. This state of things, hotrever, did not 
last long enough to give us time to think about it. In 
less than a miaute the storm was upon us — in less than 




two the sky was entirely overcast and what with this 
und the dimng spray it be ame suddenly so dark that 
vce could not see each othei in the smack 

Such a hurncane as then blen it is folly to attempt 
■describing. The oldest seaman in Norway never expe- 
nenced anything like it. We had let our sails go by 
the run before it cleverly took us : but, at the first puff, 
both our masts went by the hoard as if they had been 
sawed off — the mainmast taking with it my youngest 
brother, who had lashed himself to it for safety. 
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** Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that 
ever sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, with 
only a small hatch near the bow ; and this hatch it had 
always been our custom to batten down when about to 
cross the Strom, by way of precaution against the chop- 
ping seas. But for this circumstance we should have 
foundered at once ; for we lay entirely buried for some 
moments. How my elder brother escaped destruction I 
cannot say, for I never had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing. For my part, as soon as I had let the foresail run, 
I threw myself flat on deck, with my feet against the 
narrow gunwale of the bow, and with my hands grasping 
a ring-bolt near the foot of the fore-mast. It was mere 
instinct that prompted me to do this — which was un- 
doubtedly the very best thing I could have done — for I 
was too much flurried to think. 

'* For some moments we were completely deluged, as 
I say, and all this time I held my breath, and clung to the 
bolt. When I could stand it no longer I raised myself 
upon my knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and 
thus got my head clear. Presently our little boat gave 
herself a shake, just as a dog does in coming out of 
the water, and thus rid herself, in some measure, of the 
seas. I was now trying to get the better of the stupor 
that had come over me, and to collect my senses so as to 
see what was to be done, when I felt somebody grasp my 
arm. It was my elder brother, and my heart leaped for 
joy, for I had made sure that he was overboard ; but the 
next moment all this joy was turned into horror — for he 
put his mouth close to my ear, and screamed out the 
word * Moskoe-strom /' 

" No one ever will know what my feelings were at 
that moment. I shook from head to foot as if I had had th& 
most violent fit of the ague. I knew what he meant by 
that one word well enough — I knew what he wished to 
make me understand. With the wind that now drove 
us on, we were bound for the whirl of the Strom, and 
nothing could save us. 



^ 
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" You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel, 
we always went a long way up above the whirl, even in 
the calmest weather, and then had to wait and watch 
carefully for the slack ; but now we were driving right 
upon the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as this ! 
* To be sure,' I thought, * we shall get there just about 
the slack — there is some little hope in that ;' but in the 
next moment I cursed myself for being so great a fool 
as to dream of hope at all. I knew very well that we 
were doomed, had we been ten times a ninety-gun ship. 

" By this time the first fury of the tempest had spent 
itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as we 
scudded before it ; but at all events the seas, which at 
first had been kept down by the wind, and lay flat and 
frothing, now got up into absolute mountains. A singular 
change, too, had come over the heavens. Around in 
every direction it was still as black as pitch ; but nearly 
overhead there burst out, all at once, a circular rift of 
clear sky — as clear as I ever saw, and of a deep bright 
blue — and through it there blazed forth the full moon 
with a lustre that I never before knew her to wear. She 
Kt up everything about us with the greatest distinctness ; 
but, God ! what a scene it was to light up ! 

"I now made one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother ; but, in some manner which I could not un- 
derstand, the din had so increased that I could not make 
him hear a single word, although I screamed at the top 
of my voice in his ear. Presently he shook his head, 
looking as pale as death, and held up one of his fingers, 
as if to say, * Listen V 

"At first I could not make out what he meant, but 
soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I dragged my 
watch from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its 
face by the moonlight, and then burst into tears as I 
flung it far away into the ocean. It had run down at 
seven o' clock ! We were behind the time of the slack, and 
the whirl of tlie Strom was in full fury. 

** When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and 
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not deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when she is 
going large, seem always to slip from beneath her — 
which appears very strange to a landsman ; and this is 
what is called riding^ in sea phrase. Well, so far we 
had ridden the swells very cleverly ; but presently a 
gigantic sea happened to take us right under the counter, 
and bore us with it as it rose — up — up — as if into the 
sky. I would not have believed that any wave could rise 
so high. And then down we came with a sweep, a slide, 
and a plunge, that made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I 
was falling from some lofty mountain- top in a dream. 
But while we were up I had thrown a quick glance 
around — and that one glance wsis all-sufficient. I saw 
our exact position in an instant. The Moskoe-strom 
whirlpool was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead — ^but 
no more like the everyday Moskoe-strom than the whirl 
as you now see it is like a mill-race. If I had not 
known where we were, and what we had to expect, I 
should not have recognised the place at all. As it was, 
I involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. The lids 
clenched themselves together as if in a spasm. 

*' It could not have been more than two minutes 
afterward when we suddenly felt the waves subside, and 
were enveloped in foam. The boat made a sharp 
half-turn to larboard, and then shot oif in its new 
direction like a thunderbolt. At the same moment the 
roaring noise of the water was completely drowned in a 
kind of shrill shriek — such a sound as you might imagine 
given out by the waste-pipes of many thousand steam- 
vessels letting off their steam all together. We were 
now in the belt of surf that always surrounds the whirl ; 
and I thought, of course, that another moment would 
plunge us in the abyss — down which we could only see 
indistinctly on account of the amazing velocity with 
which we were borne along. The boat did not seem to 
sink into the water at all, but to skim like an air- bubble 
apon the surface of the surge. Her starboard side vraa 
next the whirl, and on the larboard arose the world of 
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ocean we had left. It stood like a huge wiithing wall 
between us and the horizon. 

** It may appear strange, but now, when we were in 
the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than when 
we were only approaching it. Having made up my mind 
to hope no more, I got rid of a great deal of that terror 
which unmanned me at first. I suppose it was despair 
that strung my nerves. 

" It may look like boasting — ^but what I tell you is 
truth : I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it was 
to die in such a manner, and how foolish it was in me to 
think of so paltry a consideration as my own individual 
life, in view of so wonderful a manifestation of God's 
power. I do believe that I blushed with shame when 
this idea crossed my mind. After a little while I 
became possessed with the keenest curiosity about the 
whirl itself. I positively felt a wish to explore its depths, 
even at the sacrifice I was going to make ; and my prin- 
cipal grief was that I should never be able to tell my old 
companions on shore about the mysteries I should see. 
These, no doubt, were singular fancies to occupy a man's 
mind in such extremity ; and I have often thought since 
that the revolutions of the boat around the pool might 
have rendered me a little light-headed. 

" There was another circumstance which tended to re- 
store my self-possession ; and this was the cessation of the 
wind, which could not reach us in our present situation ; 
for, as you saw yourself, the belt of surf is considerably 
lower than the general bed of the ocean; and this latter 
now towered above us a high, black, mountainous ridge. 
If you have never been at sea in a heavy gale, you can 
form no idea of the confusion of mind occasioned by the 
wind and spray together. They blind, deafen, and 
strangle you, and take away all power of action or 
reflection. But we were now, in a great measure, rid of 
these annoyances — -just as death-condemned felons in 
n are allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them 
.tfaeir doom is yet uncertain. 
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" How often we made the circuit of the belt it is im- 
})0ssible to say. We careered round and round for perhaps 
an hour, flying rather than floating, getting gradually 
more and more into the middle of the surge, and then 
nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. All this 
time I had never let go of the ring-bolt. My brother 
was at the stern, holding on to a small empty water-cask 
which had been securely lashed under the coop of the 
counter, and was the only thing on deck that had not 
been swept overboard when the gale first took us. As 
we approached the brink of the pit, he let go his hold 
upon this, and made for the ring, from which, in the 
agony of his terror, he endeavoured to force my hands, 
as it was not large enough to afford us both a secure 
grasp. I never felt deeper grief than when I saw him 
attempt this act, although I knew he was a madman 
when he did it — a raving maniac through sheer fright. 
I did not care, however, to contest the point with him. 
I knew it could make no difference whether either of us 
held on at all ; so I let him have the bolt, and went astern 
to the cask. This there was no great difficulty in doing, 
for the smack flew round steadily enough, and upon an 
even keel, only swaying to and fro with the immense 
sweeps and swelters of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured 
myself in my new position, when we gave a wild lurch 
to starboard, and rushed headlong into the abyss. I mut- 
tered a hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. 

" As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I had 
instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, and 
closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not open 
them, while I expected instant destruction, and won- 
dered that I was not already in my death-struggles with 
the water. But moment after moment elapsed. I still 
lived. The sense of falling had ceased ; and the motion 
of the vessel seemed much as it had been before, while 
in the belt of foam ; with the exception that she now lay 
more along. I took courage, and looked once again 
upon the scene. 



•* 
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" Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about me. The boat 
appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, 
upon the interior surface of a funnel vast in circum- 
ference, prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly smooth 
sides might have been mistaken for ebony, but for the 
bewildering rapidity with which they spun round, and for 
the gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, as the 
rays of the full moon, from that circular rift amid the 
clouds which I have already described, streamed in a 
flood of golden glory along the black wsdls, and far away 
down into the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

" At first I was too much confused to observe any- 
thing accurately, The general burst of terrific grandeur 
was all that I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, 
however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this 
direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed view, from 
the manner in which the smack hung on the inclined 
surface of the pool. She was quite upon an even keel — 
that is to say, her deck lay in a plane parallel with that 
of the water ; but this latter sloped at an angle of more 
than forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to be lying 
upon our beam ends. I could not help observing, never- 
theless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in maintaining 
my hold and footing in this situation than if we had 
been upon a dead level ; and this, I suppose, was owing 
to the speed at which we revolved. 

" The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf ; but still I could make out 
nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in which 
everything there was enveloped, and over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and totter- 
ing bridge which Mussulmen say is the only pathway 
between time and eternity. This mist, or spray, was no 
doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great walls of the 
funnel, as they all met together at the bottom ; but the 
yell that went up to the heavens from out of that mist I 
dare not attempt to describe. 
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** Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt 
of foam above, had carried us a great distance down the 
slope ; but our farther descent was by no means pro- 
portionate. Round and round we swept — not with any 
uniform movement — ^but in dizzying swings and jerks, 
that sent us sometimes only a few hundred yards, some- 
times nearly the complete circuit of the whirl. Our pro- 
gress downward, at each revolution, was slow, but very 
perceptible. 

*' Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived that our 
boat was not the only object in the embrace of the whirl. 
Both above and below us were visible fragments of 
vessels, large masses of building-timber and trunks of 
trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of house- 
furniture, broken boxes, barrels and staves. I have 
already described the unnatural curiosity which had 
taken the place of my original terrors. It appeared to 
grow upon me as I drew nearer and nearer to my 
dreadful doom. I now began to watch, with a strange 
interest, the numerous things that floated in our com- 
pany. I must have been delirious, for I even sought 
amusement in speculating upon the relative velocities of 
their several descents toward the foam below. * This 
fir-tree,' I found myself at one time saying, * will cer- 
tainly be the next thing that takes the awful plunge and 
disappears ;' and then I was disappointed to find that the 
wreck of a Dutch merchant-ship overtook it and went 
down before. At length, after making several guesses 
of this nature, and being deceived in all, this fact — the 
fact of my invariable miscalculation — set me upon a 
train of reflection that made my limbs again tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more. 

** It was not a new terror that thus affected me, but 
the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose partly 
from memory, and partly from present observation. I 
called to mind the great variety of buoyant matter that 
strewed the coast of Lofoden, having been absorbed and 
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then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strom. By far the 
greater number of the articles were shattered in the 
most extraordinaiy way — so chafed and roughened as to 
have the appearance of being stuck full of splinters ; 
but then I distinctly recollected that there were some of 
them which were not disfigured at all. Now I could not 
account for this difference except by supposing that the 
roughened fragments were the only ones which had been 
completely absorbed — that the others had entered the 
whirl at so late a period of the tide, or, for some reason, 
had descended so slowly after entering, that they did not 
reach the bottom before the turn of the flood came, or 
of the ebb, as the case might be. I conceived it possible, 
in either instance, that they might thus be whirled up 
again to the level of the ocean, without undergoing the 
fate of those which had been drawn in more early, or 
absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three important 
observations. The first was, that, as a general rule, the 
larger the bodies were, the more rapid their descent ; 
the second, that, between two masses of equal extent, 
the one spherical, and the other of any other shape, the 
superiority in speed of descent was with the sphere ; the 
third, that, between two masses of equal size, the one 
cylindrical, and the other of any other shape, the cylinder 
was absorbed the more slowly. Since my escape, T have 
had several conversations on this subject with an old 
schoolmaster of the district ; and it was from him that 
I learned the use of the words * cylinder' and * sphere.' 
He explained to me — although I have forgotten the ex- 
planation — how what I observed was, in fact, the natural 
consequence of the forms of the floating fragments ; and 
showed me how it happened that a cylinder, swimming 
in a vortex, offered more resistance to its suction, and 
was drawn in with greater difficulty than an equally 
bulky body of any form whatever. -i^ 

" There was one startling circumstance which went a 

See Archimedei, "De Inoidentibus in Fluido."— lib. 3. 
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great way in enforcing these observations, and rendering 
me anxious to turn then to account, and this >vas, that at 
every revolution we passed something like a ban*el, or 
else the yard or the mast of a vessel ; while many of those 
things which had been on our level when I first opened 
my eyes upon the wonders of the whirlpool, were now 
high uj) above us, and seemed to have moved but littie 
from their original station. 

** I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to 
lash myself securely to the water-cask upon which I pow 
held, to cut it loose from the counter, and to throw my- 
seK with it into the water. T attracted my brother's 
attention by signs, pointed to the floating barrels that 
came near us, and did everything in my power to. make 
him understand what I was about to do. I thought at 
length that he comprehended my design ; but, whether 
this was the case or not, he shook his head despairingly, 
and refused to move from his station by the ring-bolt. 
It was impossible to reach him ; the emei^ncy admitted 
of no delay ; and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned 
him to his fate, fastened myself to the cask by means of 
the lashings which secured it to the counter, and precipi- 
tated myself with it into the sea, without another mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

" 1'he result was precisely what I hoped it might be. 
As it is myself who now tell you this tale — as you see 
that I did escape — and as you are already in possession 
of the mode in which this escape was effected, and must 
therefore anticipate all that I have farther to say — I will 
bring my story quickly to conclusion. It might have 
been an hour, or thereabout, after my quitting the smack, 
when, having descended to a vast distance beneath me, 
it made three or four wild gyrations in rapid succession, 
and, bearing my loved brother with it, plunged headlong, 
at once and for ever, into the chaos of foam below. The 
barrel to which I was attached sank very little farther 
than half the distance between the bottom of the gulf 
and the spot at which I leaped overboard, before a great 



change took place in the character of the whii'lpool. The 
slope of the sides of the vast funnel became momentlj 
less and leas steep. The gyralions of the whirl grew 




gi-adually less and Ics violent By degreei the froth 
and the rainbow disappeared and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to upiise The sky was clear the winds 
had gone down and the fall mooD was setting radiantly 
iu the west nhen I found myself on the surface of the 
ocean in full view of the shores of Lofoden and above 
tlie spot where the pool of the Moskoe strom had been. 
It was the hour of the slai-k but the sea still heaved 
in mountainous waies from the effects of the hurricane. 



I was borne violently iuto the channel of the Strom, and 
in a few minutes was hurried down the coast into the 
' grounds ' of the fishermen. A Iwat picked ma up 
exhausted from &tigue, and (now that the danger was 
removed) speechlesa from the memory of its hoiTor. 
Those who drew me on board were my old males and 
daily companions ; but they knew me no more tlian they 
would have known a traveller from tlie spirit-land. My 
hair, which had been raven-black the day before, wa.s as 
white as you see it now. They say, too, that the whole 
expression of my countenance had changed. I told them 
my story — they did not believe it. I now tell it to i/ou ; 
and I can scarcely expect you to put more faith in it 
than did the merry fishermen of Lofoden." 




^^ 
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** What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women, although puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture." — Sie Thomas Beowkb. 

iHE mental features discoursed of as the 
analytical, are, in themselves, hut little 
susceptible of analysis. We appreciate 
them only in their effects. We know of 
them, among other things, that they are 
'^''.^ always to their possessor, when inordi- 
^ nately possessed, a source of the liveliest 
enjoyment. As the strong man exults in his physical 
ability, delighting in such exercises as call his muscles 
into action, so glories the analyst in that moral activity 
which disentangles. He derives pleasure from even 
the most trivial occupations bringing his talent into 
play. He is fond of enigmas, of conundrums, of hiero- 
glyphics ; exhibiting in his solutions of each a degree of 
acumen which appears to the ordinary apprehension 
preternatural. His results, brought about by the very 
soul and essence of method, have, in truth, the whole air 
of intuition. 

The faculty of re-solution is possibly much invigorated 
by mathematical study, and especially by that highest 
branch of it which, unjustly, and merely on account of 
its retrograde operations, has been called, as if par ex- 
cellence, analysis. Yet to calculate is not in itself to 
analyse. A chess-player, for example, does the one 
without effort at the other. It follows that the game 
of chess, in its effects upon mental character, is greatly 
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misunderstood. I am not now writing a treatise, but 
simply prefacing a somewhat peculiar narrative by obser- 
vations very much at random ; I will therefore take 
occasion to assert that the higher powers of the reflective 
intellect are more decidedly and more usefully tasked by 
the unostentatious game of draughts than by all the 
elaborate frivolity of chess. In this latter, where the 
pieces have different and bizarre motions, with various and 
variable values, what is only complex is mistalcen (a not 
unusual error) for what is profound. The attention is 
here called powerfully into play. If it flag for an instant, 
an oversight is committed, resulting in injury or defeat. 
The possible moves being not only manifold but involute, 
the chances of such oversights are multiplied ; and in 
nine cases out of ten it is the more concentrative rather 
than the more acute player who conquers. In draughts, 
on the contraiy, where the moves are unique and have 
but little variation, the probabilities of inadvertence are 
diminished, and the mere attention being left compara- 
tively unemployed, what advantages are obtained by 
either party are obtained by superior acumen. To be 
less abstract, let us suppose a game of draughts where 
the pieces are reduced to four kings, and where, of 
coui*se, no oversight is to be expected. It is obvious 
that here the victoiy can be decided (the players being 
at all equal) only by some recherche movement, the 
result of some strong exertion of the intellect. Deprived 
of ordinary resources, the analyst throws himself into the 
spirit of his opponent,- identifies himself therewith, and 
not unfrequently sees thus, at a glance, the sole methods 
(sometimes, indeed, absurdly simple ones) by which he 
may seduce into error or hurry into miscalculation. 

Whist has long been noted for its influence upon 
what is termed the calculating power ; and men of the 
highest order of intellect have been known to take an 
apparently unaccountable delight in it, while eschewing 
chess as frivolous. Beyond doubt there is nothing of a 
similar nature so greatly tasking the faculty of analysis. 
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The best chess-player in Christendom may be little 
more than the best player of chess ; but proficiency in 
whist implies capacity for success in all those more im- 
portant undertakings where mind struggles with mind. 
When I say proficiency, I mean that perfection in the 
game which includes a comprehension of all the sources 
whence legitimate advantage may be derived. These 
are not only manifold but multiform, and lie frequently 
among recesses of thought altogether inaccessible to the 
ordinary understanding. To observe attentively is to re- 
member distinctly; and, so far, the concentrative chess- 
player will do very well at whist, while the rules of Hoyle 
(themselves based ujwn the mere mechanism of the game) 
are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. Thus, to 
have a retentive memory and to proceed by '* the book," are 
points commonly regarded as the sum total of good playing. 
But it is in matters beyond the limits of mere rule that 
the skill of the analyst is evinced ; he makes in silence a 
host of observations and inferences. So, perhaps, do his 
companions ; and the difference in the extent of the infor- 
mation obtained lies not so much in the validity of the in- 
ference as in the quality of the observation. The necessary 
knowledge is that of what to observe. Our player con- 
fines himself not at all ; nor because the game is the 
object does he reject deductions from things external to 
the game. He examines the countenance of his partner, 
comparing it carefully with that of each of his opponents. 
He considers the mode of assorting the cards in each 
hand ; often counting trump by trump, and honour by 
honour, through the glances bestowed by their holders 
upon each. He notes every variation of face as the play 
progresses, gathering a fund of thought from the differ- 
ences in the expression of certainty, of surprise, of 
triumph, or of chagrin. From the manner of gathering 
up a trick he judges whether the person taking it can 
make another in the suit. He recognises what is played 
through feint, by the air with which it is thrown upon 
the table. A casual or inadvertent word ; the accidental 
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dropping or turning of a card, with the accompanying 
anxiety or carelessness in regard to its concealment ; 
the counting of the tricks, with the order of their arrange- 
ment ; embarrassment, hesitation, eagerness or trepida- 
tion — all afford, to his apparently intuitive perception, 
indications of the true state of affairs. The first two or 
three rounds having been played, he is in full possession 
of the contents of each hand, and thenceforward puts 
down his cards with as absolute a precison of purpose as 
if the rest of the party had turned outward the faces of 
their own. 

The analytical power should not be confounded with 
simple ingenuity ; for while the analyst is necessarily in- 
genious, the ingenious man is often remarkably incapable 
of analysis. The constructive or combining power, by 
which ingenuity is usually manifested, and to which 
phrenologists (I believe erroneously) have assigned a 
separate organ, supposing it a primitive faculty, has been 
so frequently seen in those w^hose intellect bordered 
otherwise upon idiocy, as to have attracted general ob- 
servation among writers on morals. Between ingenuity 
and the analytic ability there exists a difference far 
greater indeed than that between tlie fancy and the ima- 
gination, but of a character very strictly analogous. It 
will be found, in fact, that the ingenious are always 
fanciful, and the truly imaginative never otherwise than 
analytic. 

The narrative which follows will appear to the reader 
somewhat in the light of a commentary upon the propo- 
sitions just advanced. 

Residing in Paris during the spring and part of the 
summer of 18 — , I there became acquainted with a 
Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin. This young gentleman was 
of an excellent, indeed of an illustrious family ; but, by a 
variety of untoward events, had been reduced to such 
poverty that the energy of his character succumbed be- 
neath it, and he ceased to bestir himself in the world or 
to care for the retrieval of his fortunes. By courtesy of 
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his creditors, there still remained in his possession a 
small remnant of his patrimony ; and upon the income 
arising from this he managed, by means of a rigorous 
economy, to procure the necessaries of life, without 
troubling himself about its superfluities. Books, indeed, 
were his sole luxuries ; and in Paris these are easily 
obtained. 

Our first meeting was at an obscure library in the 
Rue Montmartre, where the accident of our both being 
in search of the same very rare and very remarkable 
volume brought us into closer communion. We saw 
each other again and again. I was deeply interested in 
the little family history, which he detailed to me with 
all that candour which a Frenchman indulges whenever 
mere self is his theme. I was astonished, too, at the 
vast extent of his reading ; and, above all, I felt my 
soul enkindled within me by the wild fervour and the 
vivid freshness of his imagination. Seeldng in Paris 
the objects I then sought, I felt that the society of such 
a man would be to me a treasure beyond price, and this 
feeling I frankly confided to him. It was at length 
arranged that we should live together during my stay in 
the city ; and as my worldly circumstances were somewhat 
less embarrassed than his own, I was permitted to be at 
the expense of renting and furnishing, in a style which 
suited the rather fantastic gloom of our common temper, 
a time-eaten and grotesque mansion, long deserted 
through superstitions into which we did not inquire, and 
tottering to its fall, in a retired and desolate portion of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place been known 
to the world, we should have been regarded as madmen ; 
although, perhaps, as madmen of a hai'mless nature. 
Our seclusion was perfect; we admitted no visitors. 
Indeed, the locality of our retirement had been carefully 
kept a secret from my own former associates ; and it had 
been many years since Dupin had ceased to know or be 
known in Paris. We existed within ourselves alone* 
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It was a freak of fancy in my friend (for what else 
shall I call it ?) to be enamoured of the Night for her 
own sake ; and into this bizarrerie, as into all his others, T 
quietly fell, giving myself up to his wild whims with a 
perfect abandon. The sable divinity would not herself 
dwell with us always, but we could counterfeit her pre- 
sence. At the first dawn of the morning we closed all the 
massy shutters of our old building, lighting a couple of 
tapers which, strongly perfumed, threw out only the 
ghastliest and feeblest of rays. By the aid of these we 
busied our souls in dreams, reading, writing, or con- 
versing, until warned by the clock of the advent of the 
true Darkness. Then we sallied forth into the streets, 
arm-in-arm, continuing the topics of the day or roaming 
far and wide until a late hour, seeking, amid the wild 
lights and shadows of the populous city, that infinity of 
rnental excitement which quiet observation can afford. 

At such times I could not help remarking and ad- 
miring (although from his rich ideality I had been pre- 
pared to expect it) a peculiar analytic ability in Dupin. 
He seemed, too, to take an eager delight in its exercise, 
if not exactly in its display, and did not hesitate to con- 
fess the pleasure thus derived. He boasted to me, with 
a low chuckling laugh, that most men, in respect to him- 
self, wore windows in their bosoms, and was wont to 
follow up such assertions by direct and very startling 
proofs of his intimate knowledge of my own. His man- 
ner at these moments was frigid and abstract, his eyes 
were vacant in expression ; while his voice, usually a 
rich tenor, rose into a treble, which would have sounded 
petulantly but for the deliberateness and entire distinct- 
ness of the enunciation. Observing him in these moods, 
I often dwelt meditatively upon the old philosophy of 
the Bi-Part Soul, and amused myself with the fancy of 
a double Dupin — the creative and the resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed, from what I have just said, 
that I am detailing any mystery, or penning any romance. 
What I hare described in the Frenchman was merely the 
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result of an excited, or perhaps of a diseased intelligence. 
But of the character of his remarks at the period in 
question an example will best convey the idea. 

We were strolling one night down a long dirty street, 
in the vicinity of tlie Palais Royal. Being both ap- 
parently occupied with thought, neither of us had spoken 
a syllable for fifteen minutes at least. All at once 
Dupin broke forth with these words, 

** He is a very little fellow, that's true ; and would do 
better for the Theatre des Varietes." 

" There can be no doubt of that," I replied un- 
wittingly, and not at first observing (so much had I been 
absorbed in reflection) the extraordinary manner in which 
the speaker had chimed in with my meditations. In an 
instant afterward I recollected myself, and my astonish- 
ment was profound. 

" Dupin," said I, gravely, " this is beyond my com- 
prehension. I do not hesitate to say that I am amazed, 
and can scarcely credit my senses. How was it possible 

you should know I was thinking of ?" Here I 

paused, to ascertain beyond a doubt whether he really 
Imew of whom I thought. 

*' Of Chantilly," said he; " why do you pause? You 
were remarking to yourself that his diminutive figure 
imfitted him for tragedy." 

This was precisely what had formed the subject of 
my reflections. Chantilly was a quondam cobbler of the 
Rue St. Denis, who, becoming stage-mad, had attempted 
the role of Xerxes, in Crebillon's tragedy so called, and 
been notoriously pasquinaded for his plans. 

" Tell me, for Heaven's sake," I exclaimed, *' the 
method — if method there is — by which you have been 
enabled to fathom my soul in this matter!" In fact, I 
was even more startled than I would have been willing 
to express. 

"It was the fruiterer,'-' replied my friend, *'who 
brought you to the conclusion that the mender of soles 
was not of sufficient height for Xei'xes et id genus omne.^* 
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" The fruiterer? You astonish me! I know no 
fruiterer whomsoever." 

" The man who ran up against you as we entered the 
street — it may have been fifteen minutes ago." 

I now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, carrying 
upon his head a large basket of apples, had nearly 
thrown me down, by accident, as we passed from the 

Rue C into the thoroughfare where we stood ; but 

what this had to do with Chantilly I could not possibly 
understand. 

There was not a particle oicharlatanerie aihoxjitDixpin, 
" I will explain," he said ; " and that you may comprehend 
all clearly, we will first retrace the course of your medi- 
tations, from the moment in which I spoke to you until 
that of the rencontre with the fruiterer in question. The 
larger links of the chain run thus — Chantilly, Orion, 
Dr. Nichols, Epicurus, stereotomy, the street-stones, the 
fruiterer." 

There are few persons who have not, at some period 
of their lives, amused themselves in retracing the steps 
by which particular conclusions of their own minds have 
been attained. The occupation is often full of interest ; 
and he who attempts it for the first time is astonished by the 
apparently illimitable distance and incoherence between 
the starting-point and the goal. What, then, must 
have been my amazement when I heard the Frenchman 
speak what he had just spoken, and when I could not 
help acknowledging that he had spoken the truth ? He 
continued : 

" We had been talking of horses, if I remember 

aright, just before leaving the Rue . This was 

the last subject we discussed. As we crossed into this 
street a fruiterer, with a large basket upon his heq,d, 
brushing quickly past us, thrust you upon a pile of paving- 
stones collected at a spot where the causeway is under- 
going repair. You stepped upon one of the loose frag- 
ments, slipped, slightly strained your ankle, appeared 
vexed or sulky, muttered a few words, turned to look at 
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the pile, aud then proceeded in silence. I was not par- 
ticularly attentive to what you did ; but observation has 
become with me, of late, a species of necessity. 

" You kept your eyes ujion the ground — glancing, 
with a petulant expression, at the holes and ruts in the 
pavement (so that I saw you were still thinking of the 
stones), till we reached the little alley called "Lamartine," 
which had been paved, by way of experiment, with the 
overlapping and riveted blocks. Here your countenance 
brightened up ; and, perceiving your lips move, I could 
not doubt that you murmured the word ' stereotomy,' a 
term very affectedly applied to this species of pavement. 
I knew that you could not say to yourself * stereotomy ' 
without being brought to think of atomies, and thus of 
the theories of Epicurus ; and since, when we discussed 
this subject not very long ago, I mentioned to you how 
singularly, yet with how little notice, the vague guesses 
of that noble Greek had met with confirmation in the 
late nebular cosmogony, I felt that you could not avoid 
casting your eyes upward to the great nebula in Orion, 
and I certainly expected that you would do so. You did 
look up ; and I was now assured that I had correctly 
followed your steps. But in that bitter tirade upon 
Chantilly, which appeared in yesterday's Musee, the 
satirist, making some disgraceful allusions to the cobbler's 
change of name upon assuming the buskin, quoted a Latin 
line about which we have often conversed. I mean the 
line 

Perdidit antiquum litera prima sonum. 

I had told you that this was in reference to Orion, for- 
merly written Urion ; and, from certain pungencies con- 
nected with this explanation, I was aware that you could 
not have forgotten it. It was clear, therefore, that 
you would not fail to combine the two ideas of Orion and 
Chantilly. That you did combine them I saw by the 
character of the smile which passed over your lips. You 
thought of the poor cobbler's immolation. So far you 
had been stooping in your gait; but now I saw you draw 



yourself up to youi' full height I was tlieu sure that 
you reflected upon the diminutive figure of Chantillj, 
At this point 1 interrupted your meditations to remark 
that as, in fact, he was a very little fellow — that Chantilly 
— he would do better at the Theatre dee VariSt^s." 

Not long after this, we were looking over an evening 
edition of the Gazette dea Trihunaux, when the following 
paragraphs an'ested our attention. 




" ExTBAOKDisARY MunDEES. — This morning, abouf 
three o'clock, the inhahitaute of the Quartier St. Roch 
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were aroused from sleep by a succession of terrific shrieks, 
issuing, apparently, from the fourth story of a house in 
the Hue Morgue, known to be in the sole occupancy of 
one Madame TEspanaye, and her daughter Mademoiselle 
Camille I'Espanaye. After some delay, occasioned by 
a fruitless attempt to procure admission in the usual 
manner, the gateway was broken in with a crowbar, and 
eight or ten of the neighbours entered, accompanied by 
tw^o gendarmes. By this time the cries had ceased ; but, 
as the party rushed up the first flight of stairs, two or 
more rough voices, in angry contention, were distin- 
guished, and seemed to proceed from the upper part of 
the house. As the second landing was reached, these 
sounds also had ceased, and everything remained per- 
fectly quiet. The party spread themselves, and hurried 
from room to room. Upon arriving at a large back 
chamber in the fourth storey (the door of which, being 
found locked, with the key inside, was forced open), a 
spectacle presented itself which struck every one present 
not less with horror than with astonishment 

"The apartment was in the wildest disorder — ^the 
furniture broken and thrown about in aU directions. 
There was only one bedstead ; and from thk the bed 
had been renioved, and thrown into the middle of the floor. 
On a chair lay a razor, besmeared with blood. On the 
hearth were twe or three long and thick tresses of grey 
human hair, ako dabbled in blood, and seeming to have 
been pulled out by the roots. Upon the floor were 
found four Najieleons, an ear-ring of topaz, three large 
silver spoons, three smaller of metal d' Algety and two 
bags, containing nearly four thousand francs in gold. 
The drawers of a bureau, which stood in one corner, 
were open, and had been apparently rifled, although 
many articles still remained in them. A small iron safe 
was discovered under the bed (not under the bedstead). 
It was open, with the key still in the door. It had no 
contents beyond a few old letters, and other papers of 
little consequence. 
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** Of Madame I'Espanaye no traces were here seen ; 
but an unusual quantity of soot being observed in the 
fire-place, a search was made in the chimney, and, hor- 
rible to relate ! the corpse of the daughter, head down- 
ward, was dragged therefrom, it having been thus forced 
up the narrow aperture for a considerable distance. The 
body was quite warm. Upon examining it, many exco- 
riations were perceived, no doubt occasioned by the 
violence with which it had been thrust up and disen- 
gaged. Upon the face were many severe scratches, and 
upon the throat dark bruises and deep indentations of 
finger-nails, as if the deceased had been throttled to 
death. 

** After a thorough investigation of every portion of the 
house, without farther discovery, the party made its way 
into a small paved yard in the rear of the building, 
where lay the corpse of the old lady, with her throat so 
entirely cut that, upon an attempt to raise her, the head 
fell off. The body, as well as the head, was fearfully 
mutilated, the former so much so as scarcely to retain 
any semblance of humanity. 

** To this lion-ible mystery there is not as yet, we 
believe, the slightest clue." 

The next day's paper had these additional particu- 
lars: — 

** The Tragedy in the Rue Morgue. — Many indi- 
viduals have been examined in relation to this most extra- 
ordinary and frightful affair, but nothing whatever has 
transpired to throw light upon it. We give below all the 
material testimony elicited. 

*^ Pauline Duhourg, laundress, deposes that she has 
known both the deceased for three years, having washed 
for them during that period. The old lady and her 
daughter seemed on good terms; very affectionate to- 
wards each other. They were excellent pay. Could not 
speak in regard to their mode or means of living. Be- 
lieved that Madame L. told fortunes for a living. Was 
reputed to have money put by. Never met any persons 
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in the house when she called for the clothes or took them 
home. Was sure that they had no servant in employ. 
There appeared to he no furniture in any part of the 
huilding except in the fourth storey. 

'* Pierre Moreau^ tobacconist, deposes that he has 
been in the habit of selling small quantities of tobacco 
and SDufif to Madame I'Espanaye for nearly four years. 
Was bom in the neighbourhood, and has always resided 
there. The deceased and her daughter had occupied the 
house in which the corpses were found for more than six 
years. It was formerly occupied by a jeweller, who 
under-let the upper rooms to various peraons. The house 
was the property of Madame L. She became dissatis- 
fied with the abuse of the premises by her tenant, and 
moved into them herself, refusing to let any portion. 
The old lady was childish. Witness had seen the 
daughter some five or six times during the six years. 
The two lived an exceedingly retired life ; were reputed 
to have money. Had heard it said among the neigh- 
bours that Madame L. told fortunes ; did not believe it. 
Had never seen any person enter the door except the 
old lady and her daughter, a porter once or twice, and 
a physician some eight or ten times. 

" Many other persons, neighbours, gave evidence to 
the same effect. No one was spoken of as frequenting 
the house. It was not known whether there were any 
living connexions of Madame L. and her daughter. The 
shutters of the front windows were seldom opened. 
Those in the rear were always closed, with the exception 
of the lai'ge back-room, fourth storey. The house was a 
good house ; not very old. 

** Isidore Muset, gendarme, deposes that he was called 
to the house about three o'clock in the morning, and 
found some twenty or thirty persons at the gateway, 
endeavouring to gain admittance. Forced it open at 
length with a bayonet, not with a crowbar. Had but 
little difficulty in getting it open, on account of its being 
a double or folding gate, and bolted neither at bottom 
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nor top. The shrieks were continued until the gate was 
forced, and then suddenly ceased. They seemed to be 
screams of some person or persons in great agony ; were 
loud and drawn out, not short and quick. Witness led 
the way up-stairs. Upon reaching tlie first landing, 
heard two voices in loud and angry contention — ^the one a 
gruff voice, the other much shriller, a very strange voice. 
Could distinguish some words of the former, which was 
that of a Frenchman. Was positive that it was not a 
woman's voice. Could distinguish the words sacre and 
diable. The shrill voice was that of a foreigner. Could 
not be sure wliether it was the voice of a man or of a 
woman. Could not make out what was said, but believed 
the language to be Spanish. The state of the room and 
of the bodies was described by this witness as we 
described them yesterday. 

*' Henri Duval, a neighbour, and by trade a silver- 
smith, deposes that he was one of the party who first 
entered the house. Corroborates the testimony of Muset 
in general. As soon as they forced an entrance, they 
re-closed the door to keep out the crowd, which collected 
very fast, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. The 
shrill voice, this witness thinks, was that of an Italian. 
Was certain it was not French. Could not be sure that 
it was a man's voice. It might have been a woman's. 
Was not acquainted with the Italian language. Could 
not distinguish the words, but was convinced by the in- 
tonation that the speaker was an Italian. Knew Madame 
L. and her daughter. Had conversed with both fre- 
quently. Was sure that the shrill voice was not that of 
either of the deceased. 

** — ^— Odenheimer, restaurateur. This witness vo- 
lunteered his testimony. Not speaking French, was 
examined through an interpreter. Is a native of Am- 
sterdam. Was passing the house at the time of the 
shrieks. They lasted for several minutes, probably ten. 
They were long and loud ; very awful and distressing. 
Was one of those who entered the building. Con*obo- 
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rated the previous evidence in every respect but one. 
Was sure that the shrill voice was that of a man ; of a 
Frenchman. Could not distinguish the words uttered. 
They were loud and quick ; unequal ; spoken apparently 
in fear as well as in anger. The voice was harsh ; not so 
much shrill as harsh. Could not call it a shrill voice. 
The gruff voice said, repeatedly, sacrCy diable, and once 
mon Dieu. 

" Jules Migiiaudy banker, of the firm of Mignaud et 
Fils, Rue Deloraine. Is the elder Mignaud. Madame 
I'Espanaye had some property. Had opened an account 
with his banking-house in the spring of the year eight 
years previously. Made frequent deposits in small sums. 
Had checked for nothing until the third day before her 
death, when she took out in person the sum of 4000 
francs. This sum was paid in gold, and a clerk sent 
home with the money. 

'' Adolphe Le BoUy clerk to Mignaud et Fils, deposes 
that on the day in question, about noon, he accompanied 
Madame I'Espanaye to her residence with the 4000 
francs, put up in two bags. Upon the door being opened, 
Mademoiselle L. appeared and took from his hands one 
of the bags, while the old lady relieved him of the other. 
He then bowed and departed. Did not see any person 
in the street at the time. It is a bye-street, very lonely. 

" WiUiam Bird, tailor, deposes that he was one of 
the party who entered the house. Is an EngUshman. 
Has lived in Paris two vears. Was one of the first to 
ascend the stairs. Heard the voices in contention. The 
gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. Could make out 
several words, but cannot now remember all. Heard 
distinctly sacre and mon Dieu. There was a sound at 
the moment as if of several persons struggling ; a scrap- 
ing and scuffling sound. The shrill voice was very loud, 
louder than the gruff one. Is sure that it was not the 
voice of an Englishman. Appeared to be that of a 
German. Might have been a woman's voice. Does not 
understand German. 
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*' Four of the above-named witnesses, being recalled, 
deposed that the door of the chamber in which was found 
the body of Mademoiselle L. was locked on the inside 
when the party reached it. Everything was perfectly 
silent; no groans or noises of any kind. Upon forcing 
the door no person was seen. The windows, both of the 
back and front room, were down, and firmly fastened 
from within. A door between the two rooms was closed, 
but not locked. The door leading from the front room 
into the passage was locked, with the key on the inside. 
A small room in the front of the house, on the fourth 
storey, at the head of the passage, was open, the door 
being ajar. This room was crowded with old beds, 
boxes, and so forth. These were cai'efully removed and 
searched. There was not an inch of any portion of the 
house which was not carefully searched. Sweeps were 
sent up and down the chimneys. The house was a four- 
storey one, with garrets [mansardes). A trap-door on the 
roof was nailed down very securely ; did not appear to 
have been opened for yeare. The time elapsing between 
the hearing of the voices in contention and the breaking 
open of the room door was variously stated by the wit- 
nesses. Some made it as short as three minutes, some 
as long as five. The door was opened with difficulty. 

''Alfonzo Garcio, undertaker, deposes that he resides 
in the Rue Morgue. Is a native of Spain. Was one 
of the party who entered the house. Did not proceed 
up stairs. Is nervous, and was apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of agitation. Heard the voices in contention. 
The gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. Could not 
distinguish what was said. The shrill voice was that of 
an Englishman — ^is sure of this. Does not understand 
the English language, but judges by the intonation. 

" Alberto Montani, confectioner, deposes that he was 
among the first to ascend the stairs. Heard the voices 
in question. The gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. 
Distinguished several words. The speaker appeared to 
be expostulating. Could not make out the words of the 
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shrill voice. Spoke quick and unevenly. Thinks it the 
voice of a Russian. Corrohorates the general testimony. 
Is an Italian. Never conversed with a native of Russia. 

** Several witnesses, recalled, here testified that the 
chimneys of all the rooms on the fourth storey were too 
narrow to admit the passage of a human being. By 
* sweeps' were meant cylindrical sweeping-brushes, such 
as are employed by those who clean chimneys. These 
brushes were jjassed up and down every flue in the 
house. There is no back passage by which anyone 
could have descended while the party proceeded uj^ 
stairs. The body of Mademoiselle I'Espanaye was so 
firmly wedged in the chimney that it could not be got 
down until four or five of the party united their strength. 

" Paul Dumas, physician, deposes that he was called 
to view the bodies about daybreak. They were both 
then lying on the sacliing of the bedstead in the chamber 
where Mademoiselle L. was found. The corpse of the 
young lady was much bruised and excoriated. The 
fact that it had been thrust up the chimney would suffi- 
ciently account for these appearances. The throat was 
greatly chafed. There were several deep scratches just 
below the chin, together with a series of livid spots, 
which were evidently the impression of fingers. The 
face was fearfully discoloured, and the eye-balls pro- 
truded. The tongue had been partially bitten through. 
A large bruise was discovered upon the pit of the stomach, 
produced apparently by the pressure of a knee. In the 
opinion of M. Dumas, Mademoiselle I'Espanaye had been 
throttled to death by some person or persons unknown. 
The corpse of the mother was horribly mutilated. All 
the bones of the right leg and arm were more or less 
shattered. The left tibia much splintered, as well as all 
the ribs of the left side. Whole body dreadfully bruised 
and discoloured. It was not possible to say how the 
injuries had been inflicted. A heavy club of wood, or a 
broad bar of iron, a chair, any large, heavy, and obtuse 
weapon, would have produced such results, if wielded by 
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the hands of a very powerful man. No woman could 
have inflicted the blows with any weapon. The head of 
the deceased, when seen by witness, was entirely sepa- 
rated from the body, and was also greatly shattered. 
The throat had evidently been cut with some very sharp 
instrument, probably with a razor. 

''Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called with M, 
Dumas to view the bodies. Corroborated the testimony 
and the opinions of M. Dumas. 

" Nothing farther of importance was elicited, although 
several other persons were examined. A murder so mys- 
terious and so perplexing in all its particulars was never 
before committed in Paris, if, indeed, a murder has been 
committed at all. The police are entirely at fault : an 
unusual occurrence in affairs of this nature. There is 
not, however, the shadow of a clue apparent." 

The evening edition of the paper stated that the 
greatest excitement still continued in tlie Quartier St. 
Ptoch, that the premises in question had been carefully 
re-searched, and fresh examinations of witnesses insti- 
tuted, but all to no purpose. A postscript, however, 
mentioned that Adolphe le Bon, the banker's clerk, had 
been arrested and imprisoned, although nothing appeared 
to criminate him beyond the facts already detailed. < 

Dupin seemed singularly interested in the progress 
of this affair, at least so I judged from his manner, for 
he made no comments. It was only after the aimounce- 
ment that Le Bon had been imprisoned that he asked 
me my opinion respecting the murders. 

I could merely agree with all Paris in considering 
them an insoluble mysteiy. I saw no means by which 
it would be possible to trace the murderer. 

" We must not judge of the means," said Dupin, ** by 
this shell of an examination. The Parisian police, so 
much extolled for acumen, are cunning, but no more. 
There is no method in their proceedings beyond the 
method of the moment. They make a vast parade of 
measures, but not unfrequently these are so ill adapted 
4. £ 
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to the objects proposed as to put us in mind of Monsieui' 
Jourdain s calling for his robe de chatnbre — pour nueuar 
enUndre la musique. The results attained by them are 
not unfrequentlj surprising, but, for the most part, are 
brought about by simple diligence and activity. When 
these qualities are unavailing, their schemes fail. Vidocq, 
for example, was a good guesser, and a perBeveriug man : 
but, without educated thought, he erred continually l]^v 
the very intensity of his investigations. He impaired 
his vision by holding the object too close. He might 
see, perhaps, one or two points with unusual cleamess,. 
but in so doing he necessarily lost sight of the matter as 
a whole. Thus there is such a thing as being too pro- 
found. Truth is not always in a well : in fact, as regards 
the more important knowledge, I do believe that she is 
invariably superficial. The depth lies in the valleys 
where we seek her, and not upon the mountain-tops 
where she is found. The modes and sources of this 
kind of error are well typified in the contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies. To look at a star by glances, to 
view it in a side-long way, by turning toward it the 
exterior portions of the retina (more susceptible of feeble 
impressions of light than the interior), is to behold the 
star distinctly, is to have the best appreciation of its 
lustre, a lustre which grows dim just in proportion as we 
turn our vision fully upon it A gi'eater number of rays 
actually fall upon the eye in the latter case, but in the 
former there is the more refined capacity for comprehen- 
sion. By undue profundity we perplex and enfeeble 
thought ; and it is possible to make even Venus herself 
vanish from the firmament by a scrutiny too sustained, 
too concentrated, or too direct. As for these murders, 
let us enter into some examinations for ourselves before 
we make up an opinion respecting them. An inquiiy 
will afford us amusement [I thought this an odd term, so 
applied, but said nothing] ; and besides, lie Bon once 
rendered me a service, for which I am not ungrateful. 
We will go and see the premises with our own eyes. 1 
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know G , the Prefect of Police, and shall have no 

difficulty in obtaining the necessary permission." 

The permission was obtained, and we proceeded at 
once to the Rue Morgue. This is one of those miser- 
able thoroughfares which intervene between the Rue 
Richelieu and the Rue St. Roch. It was late in the 
afternoon when we reached it, as this quarter is at a great 
distance from that in which we resided. The house was 
readily found, for there were still many persons gazing 
up at the closed shutters, with an objectless curiosity, 
from the opposite side of the way. It was an ordinary 
Parisian house, with a gateway, on one side of which was 
a glazed watch-box, with a sliding panel in the window, 
indicating a loge de concierf^e. Before going in, we 
walked up the street, turned down an alley, and then, 
again turning, passed in the rear of the building ; Dupin 
meanwhile examining the whole neighbourhood, as well 
as the house, with a minuteness of attention for which 
I could see no possible object. 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the front of 
the dwelling, rang, and, having shown our credentials, 
were admitted by the agents in charge. We went up 
stairs into the chamber where the body of Mademoiselle 
I'Espanaye had been found, and where both the deceased 
still lay. The disorders of the room had, as usual, been 
suffered to exist. I saw nothing beyond what had been 
stated in the Gazette des Trlbunaux, Dupin scrutinised 
everything, not excepting the bodies of the victims. We 
then went into the other rooms and into the yard, a gen- 
darme accompanying us throughout. The examination 
occupied us until dark, when we took our departure. 
On our way home my companion stepped in for a moment 
at the office of one of the daily papei's. 

I have said that the whims of my friend were mani- 
fold, and that je les wenagais — (for this phrase there is 
no English equivalent). It was his humour, now, to 
decline all conversation on the subject of the murder, 
until about noon the next day. He then asked me,, 

E Q 
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suddenly, if I had observed anything peculiar at the 
scene of the atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of emphasising 
the word " peculiar" which caused me to shudder with- 
out knowing why. 

** No, nothing peculiar,'' I said, " nothing more, at 
least, than we both saw stated in the paper." 

"The Gazette," he replied, "has not entered, I 
fear, into the unusual horror of the thing. But dismiss 
the idle opinions of this print. It appears to me that 
this mystery is considered insoluble, for the very reason 
which should cause it to be regarded as easy of solution 
— I mean, for the outre character of its features. The 
police are confounded by the seeming absence of motive, 
not for the murder itself, but for the atrocity of the 
murder. They are puzzled, too, by the seeming im- 
possibility of reconciling the voices heard in contention 
with the facts that no one was discovered up stairs but 
the assassinated Mademoiselle I'Espanaye, and tliat 
there were no means of egress without the notice of the 
party ascending. The wild disorder of the room ; the 
corpse thrust, with the head downward, up the chimney; 
the frightful mutilation of the body of the old lady ; these 
considerations, with those just mentioned, and others 
which I need not mention, have sufficed to paralyse the 
powers, by putting completely at fault the boasted acumen, 
of the Government agents. They have fallen into the 
gross but common error of confounding the unusual with 
the abstruse. But it is by these deviations from the 
plane of the ordinary that reason feels its way, if at 
all, in its search for the true. In investigations such 
as we are now pursuing, it should not be so much asked 
' what has occurred,' as * what has occurred that has 
never occurred before.' In fact, the facility with which 
I shall arrive, or have arrived, at the solution of this 
mystery, is in the direct ratio of its apparent insolu- 
bility in the eyes of the police." 

I stared at the speaker in mute astonishment 
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" I am now awaiting," continued he, looking toward 
the door of our apartment — " I am now awaiting a person 
who, although perhaps not the perpetrator of these 
butcheries, must have been in some measure implicated 
in their perpetration. Of the worst portion of the crimes 
committed it is probable that he is innocent. I hope 
that I am right in this supposition ; for upon it I build 
my expectation of reading the entire riddle. I look for 
the man here — ^in this room — every moment. Tt is 
true that he may not arrive, but the probability is that 
he will. Should he come, it will be necessary to detain 
him. Here are pistols, and we both know how to use 
them when occasion demands their use." 

I took the pistols, scarcely knowing what I did or be- 
Heving what I heard, while Dupin went on, very much 
as if in a soliloquy. I have already spoken of his ab- 
stract manner at such times. His discourse was addressed 
to myself; but his voice, although by no means loud, 
had that intonation which is commonly employed in 
speaking to some one at a great distance. His eyes, 
vacant in expression, regarded only the wall. 

" That the voices heard in contention," he said, " by 
the party upon the stairs, were not the voices of the 
women themselves, was fully proved by the evidence. 
This relieves us of all doubt upon the question whether 
the old lady could have first destroyed the daughter, and 
afterward have committed suicide. I speak of this point 
chiefly for the sake of method ; for the strength of Madame 
TEspanaye would have been utterly unequal to the 
task of thrusting her daughter's corpse up the chimney, as 
it was found ; and the nature of the wounds upon her 
own person entirely preclude the idea of self-destruction. 
Murder, then, has been committed by some third party; 
and the voices of this third party were those heard in 
contention. Let me now advert — not to the whole testi- 
mony respecting these voices — but to what was peculiar 
in that testimony. Did you observe anything peculiar 
about it ?" 



\ 
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I remarked that, while all the witnesses agreed in 
supposing the gruff voice to be that of a Frenchman, 
there was much disagreement in regard to the shrill, or, 
as one individual termed it, the harsh voice. 

"That was the evidence itself," said Dupin, "but it 
was not the peculiarity of the evidence. You have ob- 
served nothing distinctive. Yet there was something to 
be observed. The witnesses, as you remark, agreed about 
the gruff voice ; they were here unanimous. But in regard 
to the shrill voice, the peculiarity is — not that they dis- 
agreed — but that, while an Italian, an Englishman, a 
Spaniard, a Hollander, and a Frenchman attempted to 
describe it, each one spoke of it as that of a foreigner. 
Each is sure that it was not the voice of one of his own 
countrymen. Each likens it — ^not to the voice of an 
individual of any nation with whose language he is con- 
versant — but the converse. The Frenchman supposes it 
the voice of a Spaniard, and * might have distinguished 
some words had he been acquainted with the Spanish.' 
The Dutchman maintains it to have been that of a 
Frenchman ; but we find it stated that, ' not understand" 
ing French, this witness ivas examined through an inter- 
preter.' The Englishman thinks it the voice of a German, 
and * does not understand German.' The Spaniard *is 
sure' that it was that of an Englishman, but * judges by 
the intonation' altogether, * as he has no knowledge of 
the English.' The Italian believes it the voice of a 
Bossian, but ' has never conversed with a native of Russia.' 
A second Frenchman differs, moreover, with the first, 
and is positive that the voice was that of an Italian ; but, 
not being cognisant of that tongue, is, like the Spaniard, 
* convinced by the intonation.' Now, how strangely 
unusual must that voice have really been about which 
such testimony as this could have been elicited ! — in 
whose tones, even, denizens of the five great divisions of 
Surope could recognise nothing familiar ! You will say 
that it might have been the voice of an Asiatic — of aa 
African. Neither Asiatics nor Africans abound in Paris 
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but, without denying the inference, I will now merely 
call your attention to three points. The voice is termed 
by one witness * harsh rather than shrill.' It is repre- 
>*ented by two others to have been * quick and uneqiuiV 
No words — no sounds resembling words — were by any 
witness mentioned as distinguishable. 

*' I know not," continued Dupin, " what impression I 
may have made, so far, upon your own understanding ; 
but I do not hesitate to say that legitimate deductions 
even from this portion of the testimony — the portion 
respecting the gruff and shrill voices — are in themselves 
sufficient to engender a suspicion which should give di- 
rection to all farther progress in the investigation of the 
mystery. I said * legitimate deductions ;' but my mean- 
ing is not thus fully expressed. I designed to imply 
that the deductions are the sole proper ones, and that the 
suspicion arises inevitably from them as the single result. 
What the suspicion is, however, I will not say just yet. 
[ merely wish you to bear in mind that, with myself, it 
was sufficiently forcible to give a definite form — a certain 
tendency — to make inquiries in the chamber. 

" Let us now transport ourselves, in fancy, to this 
chamber. What shall we first seek here ? The means 
of egress employed by the murderers. It is not too 
much to say that neither of us believe in preternatural 
events. Madame and Mademoiselle I'Espanaye were 
not destroyed by spirits. The doers of the deed were 
material, and escaped materially. Then how ? Fortu- 
nately, there is but one mode of reasoning upon the 
point, and that mode must lead us to a definite decision. 
Let us examine, each by each, the possible means of 
egress. 1 1 is clear that the assassins were in the room 
where Mademoiselle I'Espanaye was found, or at least 
in the room adjoining, when the party ascended the 
stairs. It is, then, only from these two apartments that 
we have to seek issues. The police have laid bare the 
floors, the ceilings, and the masonry of the walls, in 
every direction. No secret issues could have escaped 
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their vigilance. But, not trusting to tJieir eyes, I ex- 
amined with my own. There were, then, no secret issues. 
Both doors leading from the rooms into the passage were 
securely locked, with the keys inside. Let us turn to the 
chimneys. These, although of ordinary width for some 
eight or ten feet above the hearths, will not admit, 
throughout the extent, the body of a large cat. The im- 
possibility of egress, by means already stated, being thus 
absolute, we are reduced to the windows. Through those 
of the front room no one could have escaped without 
notice from the crowd in the street. The murderers 
7nust have passed, then, through those of the back room. 
Now, brought to this conclusion in so unequivocal a man- 
ner as we are, it is not our part, as reasoners, to reject it 
on account of apparent impossibilities. It is only left 
for us to prove that these apparent * impossibilities' ai*e,, 
in reality, not such. 

"There are two windows in the chamber. One of 
them is unobstructed by furniture, and is wholly visible. 
The lower portion of the other is hidden from view by 
the head of the unwieldy bedstead which is thrust close 
up against it. The former was found securely fastened 
from within. It resisted the utmost force of those who 
endeavoured to raise it. A large gimlet-hole had been 
pierced in its frame to the left, and a very stout nail 
was found fitted therein, nearly to the head. Upon 
examining the other window, a similar nail was seen 
similarly fitted in it ; and a vigorous attempt to raise 
this sash failed also. The police were now entirely 
satisfied that egress had not been in these directions. 
And therefore it was thought a matter of supererogation 
to withdraw the nails and open the windows. 

*' My own examination was somewhat more particular, 
and was so for the reason I have just given; because 
here it was, I knew, that all apparent impossibilities 
must be proved to be not such in reality. 

" I proceeded to think thus — a posteriori. The mur- 
derers did escape from one of these windows. This 
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being so, they could not have re-fastened the sashes 
from the inside, as they were found fastened ; the con- 
sideration which put a stop, through its obviousness, to 
the scrutiny of the police in this quarter. Yet the 
sashes were fastened. They must, then, have the power 
of fastening themselves. There was no escape from this 
conclusion. I stepped to the unobstructed casement, 
withdrew the nail with some difficulty, and attempted to 
raise the sash. It resisted all my efforts, as I had anti- 
cipated. A concealed spring must, I now knew, exist ; 
and this corroboration of my idea convinced me that my 
premises, at least, were correct, however mysterious still 
appeared the circumstances attending the nails. A 
careful search soon brought to light the hidden spring. 
I pressed it, and, satisfied with the discovery, forbore to 
upraise the sash. 

" I now replaced the nail and regarded it attentively. 
A person passing out through this window might have 
reclosed it, and the spring would have caught ; but the 
nail could not have been replaced. The conclusion was 
plain, and again narrowed in the field of my investiga- 
tions. The assassins must have escaped through the 
other window. Supposing, then, the springs upon each 
sash to be the same, as was probable, there m^ist be 
found a difference between the nails, or at least between 
the modes of their fixture. Getting upon the sacking 
of the bedstead, 1 looked over the head-board minutely 
at the second casement. Passing my hand down behind 
the board, I readily discovered and pressed the spring, 
which was, as I had supposed, identical in character 
with its neighbour. I now looked at the nail. It weis 
as stout as the other, and apparently fitted in the same 
manner ; driven in nearly up to the head. 

** You will say that I was puzzled ; but, if you think 
so, you must have misunderstood the nature of the 
inductions. To use a sporting phrase, I had not been 
once *at fault.' The scent had never for an instant 
been lost. There was no flaw in any link of the chain. 

E* 
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I had traced the secret to its ultimate rasult, and that 
result was the nail. It had, I say, in every respect, the 
appearance of its fellow in the other window ; but this 
fact was an absolute nullity (conclusive as it might seem 
to be) when compared with the consideration that here, 
at this point, terminated the clue. * There must be 
something wrong,' I said, 'about the nail.' I touched 
it ; and the head, with about a quarter of an inch of the 
shank, came off in my fingers. The rest of the shank 
was in the gimlet-hole, where it had been broken off. 
The fracture was an old one (for its edges were incrusted 
with rust), and had apparently been accomplished by the 
blow of a hammer, which had partially imbedded, in the 
top of the bottom sash, the head portion of the nail. I 
now carefully replaced this head portion in the indenta- 
tion whence I had taken it, and the resemblance to a 
perfect nail was complete ; the fissure was invisible. 
Pressing the spring, I gently raised the sash for a few 
inches ; the head went up with it, remaining firm in its 
bed. I closed the window, and the semblance of the 
whole nail was again perfect. 

"The riddle, so far, was now unriddled. The 
assassin had escaped through the window which looked 
upon the bed. Dropping of its own accord upon his 
exit (or perhaps purposely closed), it had become fas- 
tened by the spring ; and it was the retention of this 
spring which had been mistaken by the police for that 
of the nail ; farther inquiry being thus considered un- 
necessary. 

" The next question is that of the mode of descent. 
Upon this point I had been satisfied in my walk with 
you around the building. About five feet and a half 
from the casement in question there runs a lightning- 
rod. From this rod it would have been impossible for 
anyone to reach the window itself, to say nothing of 
entering it. I observed, however, that the shutters of 
the fourth storey were of the peculiar kind called by 
Parisian carpenters ferrades, a kind rarely employed at 
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the present day, but frequently seen upon very old 
mansions at Lyons and Bordeaux. They are in the 
form of an ordinary door (a single, not a folding-door), 
except that the lower half is latticed or worked in opeu 
trellis, thus affording an excellent hold for the hands. 
In the present instance these shutters are fully three 
feet and a half broad. When we saw them from the 
rear of the house, they were both about half open, that 
is to say, they stood off at right angles from the wall. 
It is probable that the police, as well as myself, ex- 
amined the back of the tenement ; but, if so, in looking 
at these ferrades, m the line of their breadth (as they 
must have done), they did not perceive this great 
breadth itself, or, at all events, failed to take it into 
due consideration. In fact, having once satisfied them- 
selves that no egress could have been made in this 
quarter, they would naturally bestow here a very cursory 
examination. It was clear to me, however, that the 
shutter belonging to the window at the head of the bed, 
would, if swung fully back to the wall, reach to within 
two feet of the lightning-rod. It was also evident that, 
by exertion of a very unusual degree of activity and 
courage, an entrance into the >Nindow, from the rod, 
might have been thus effected. By reaching to the 
distance of two feet and a half (we now suppose the 
shutter open to its whole extent) a robber might have 
taken a firm grasp upon the trellis-work. Letting go, 
then, his hold upon the rod, placing his feet securely 
against the wall, and springing boldly from it, he might 
have swung the shutter so as to close it, and, if we 
imagine the window open at the time, might even have 
swung himself into the room. 

** I wish you to bear especially in mind that I have 
spoken of a very unusual degree of activity as requisit<j 
to success in so hazardous and so difi&cult a feat. It is 
my design to show you, first, that the thing might pos- 
sibly have boen accomplished ; but, secondly, and chiefly y 
I wish to impress tipon your imderstanding the very 
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extraordinary, the almost preternatural character of that 
agility which could have accompHshed it. 

" You will say, no doubt, using the language of the 
law, that * to make out my case,' I should rather under- 
value, than insist upon a full estimation of the activity 
required in this matter. This may be the practice in 
law, but it is not the usage of reason. My ultimate 
object is only the truth. My immediate purpose is to 
lead you to place in juxtaposition that ven/ unusual 
activity of which I have just spoken with that vei-y 
peculiar shrill (or harsh) and unequal voice about whose 
nationality no two persons could be found to agree, and 
in whose utterance no syllabification could be detected." 

At these words a vague and half-formed conception 
of the meaning of Dupin flitted over my mind. I 
seemed to be upon the verge of comprehension without 
power to comprehend ; as men, at times, find them- 
selves upon the brink of remembrance, without being 
able, in the end, to remember. My friend went on with 
his discourse. 

"You will see," he said, "that I have shifted the 
question from the mode of egress to that of ingress. It 
was my design to convey the idea that both were effected 
in the same manner, at the same point. Let us now 
revert to the interior of the room. Let us survey the 
appearances here. The drawers of the bureau, it is said, 
had been rifled, although many articles of apparel still 
remained within them. The conclusion here is absurd. 
It is a mere guess — a very silly one — and no more. 
How are we to know that the articles found in the 
drawers were not all these drawers had originally con- 
tained? Madame I'Espanaye and her daughter lived 
an exceedingly retired life, saw no company, seldom 
went out, had little use for changes of habiliment. 
Those found were at least of as good quality as any 
likely to be possessed by these ladies. If a thief had 
taken any, why did he not take the best — why did he 
not take all? In a word, why did he abandon four 
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thousand fmncs in gold to encumber himself with a 
bundle of linen? The gold was abandoned. Nearly 
the whole sum mentioned by Monsieur Mignaud, the 
banker, was discovered, in bags, upon the floor. I wish 
you, therefore, to discard from your thoughts the blun- 
dering idea of motive, engendered in the brains of the 
police by that portion of the evidence which spealts of 
money delivered at the door of the house. Coincidences 
ten times as remarkable as this (the delivery of the 
money, and murder committed within three days upon 
the party receiving it), happen to all of us every hour of 
our lives, without attracting even momentary notice. 
Coincidences, in genei*al, are great stumbling-blocks in 
the way of that class of thinkers who have been educated 
to know nothing of the theory of probabilities, that 
theory to which the most glorious objects of human 
research are indebted for the most glorious of illustra- 
tion. In the present instance, had the gold been gone, 
the fact of its delivery three days before would have 
formed something more than a coincidence. It would 
have been corroborative of this idea of motive. But, 
under the real circumstances of the case, if we are to 
suppose gold the motive of this outrage, we must also 
imagine the perpetrator so vacillating an idiot as to have 
abandoned his gold and his motive together. 

" Keeping now steadily in mind the points to which I 
have drawn your attention — that peculiar voice, that un- 
usual agility, and that startling absence of motive in a 
murder so singularly atrocious as this — let us glance at 
the butchery itself. Here is a woman strangled to death 
by manual strength, and thrust up a chimney, head 
downward. Ordinary assassins employ no such modes 
of murder as this. Least of all, do they thus dispose of 
the murdered. In the manner of thrusting the corpse 
up the chimney, you will admit that there was something 
eoDcessively outre — something altogether irreconcileable 
with our common notions of human action, even when 
we suppose the actora the most depraved of men. Think, 
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too, how great must have been that strength which could 
have thrust the body up such an aperture so forcibly 
that the united vigour of several persons was found 
barely sufficient to drag it doun ! 

" Turn, now, to other indications of the employment 
of a vigour most marvellous. On the hearth were thick 
tresses — very thick tresses — of grey human hair. These 
had been torn out by the roots. You are aware of the 
great force necessary in tearing thus from the head even 
twenty or thirty hairs together. You saw the locks in 
question as well as myself. Their roots (a hideous 
sight !) were clotted with fragments of the flesh of the 
scalp — sure token of the prodigious power which had 
been exerted in uprooting perhaps half-a-million of hairs 
at a timev The throat of the old lady was not merely 
cut, but the head absolutely severed from the body : the 
instrument was a mere razor. I wish you also to look 
at the brutal ferocity of these deeds. Of the bruises 
upon the body of Madame TEspanaye I do not speak. 
Monsieur Dumas, and his worthy coadjutor Monsieur 
-Etienne, have pronounced that they were inflicted by 
some obtuse instrument ; and so far these gentlemen are 
very correct. The obtuse instrument was clearly the 
stone pavement in the yard, upon which the victim had 
fallen from the window which looked in upon the bed. 
This idea, however simple it may now seem, escaped the 
police for the same reason that the breadth of the shut- 
ters escaped them; because, by the afiair of the nails, 
their perceptions had been hermetically sealed against 
the possibility of the windows having ever been opened 
at all. 

" If now, in addition to all these things, you have 
properly reflected upon the odd disorder of the chamber, 
we have gone so far as to combine the idea of an agility 
astounding, a strength superhuman, a ferocity brutal, a 
butchery without motive, a grotesquerie in horror abso- 
lutely alien from humanity, and a voice foreign in tone 
to the ears of men of many nations, and devoid of all 
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distinct or intelligible syllabification. What result, 
then, has ensued ? What impression have I made upon 
jour fancy ?" 

I felt a creeping of the flesh as Dupin asked me the 
question. " A madman," I said, ** has done this deed — 
some raving maniac, escaped from a neighbouring 
Maison de Sant6." 

** In some respects," he replied, " your idea is not 
irrelevant. But the voices of madmen, even in their 
wildest paroxysms, are never found to tally with that 
peculiar voice heard upon the stairs. Madmen are of 
some nation; and their language, however incoherent 
in its words, has always the coherence of syllabifi- 
cation. Besides, the hair of a madman is not such as I 
now hold in my hand. I disentangled this little tuft 
from the rigidly-clutched fingers of Madame TEspanaye. 
Tell me what you can make of it." 

" Dupin !" I said, completely unnerved, '* this hair 
is most unusual — this is no human hair !" 

** I have not asserted that it is," said he ; " but, be 
fore we decide this point, I wish you to glance at the 
little sketch 1 have here traced upon this paper. It is a 
Jacsimile drawing of what has been described in one 
portion of the testimony ' as dark bruises, and deep in- 
dentations of finger-nails' upon the throat of Mademoiselle 
I'Espanaye ; and in another (by Messrs. Dumas and 
Etienne), as a * series of livid spots, evidently the im- 
jiression of fingers.' 

'* You will perceive," continued my friend, spreading 
out the paper upon the table before us, " that the draw- 
ing gives the idea of a firm and fixed hold. There is no 
dipping apparent. Each finger has retained — possibly 
until the death of the victim — the fearful grasp by which 
it originally imbedded itself. Attempt, now, to place all 
your fingers, at the same time, in the respective impres- 
sions as you see them.' 

I made the attempt in vain. 

'' We are possibly not giving this uiatt^r a &ir; 
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tirial," he said. " The paper is spread out upon a plane 
surface ; hut the human throat is cylindrical. Here is a 
hillet of wood, the circumference of which is about that 
of the throat. Wrap the dmwing around it, and try the 
experiment again." 

I did so ; but the difi&culty was even more obvious 
than before. '* This," I said, " is the mark of no human 
hand." 

" Eead now," replied Dupin, *' this passage from 
Cuvier." 

It was a minute anatomical and generally descrip- 
tive account of the large fulvous ourang-outang of the 
East-Indian Islands. The gigantic stature, the pro- 
digious strength and activity, the wild ferocity, and 
the imitative propensities of these mammalia are suffi- 
ciently well known to all. I understood the full horrors 
of the murder at once. 

** The description of the digits," said I, as I made an 
end of reading, *' is in exact accordance with the draw- 
ing. I see that no animal but an ourang-outang, of the 
species here mentioned, could have impressed the inden- 
tations as you have traced them. This tuft of tawny 
hair, too, is identical in character with that of the beast 
of Cuvier. But I cannot possibly comprehend the parti- 
culars of this frightful mystery. Besides, there were 
two voices heard in contention ; and one of them was un- 
questionably the voice of a Frenchman." 

" True ; and you will remember an expression attri- 
buted almost unanimously, by the evidence, to this voice 
— the expression, * Mon Dieu !' This, under the circum- 
stances, has been justly characterised by one of the wit- 
nesses (Montani, the confectioner), as an expression of 
remonstrance or expostulation. Upon these two words, 
therefore, I have mainly built my hopes of a full 
solution of the riddle. A Frenchman was cognisant 
of the murder. It is possible — indeed it is far more 
than probable — ^that he was innocent of all parti- 
cipation in the bloodv trapsactions which took, place. 
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The ourang-outang may have escaped from him. He 
may have traced it to the chamber ; but, under the agi- 
tating circumstances which ensued, he could never have 
recaptured it. It is still at large. I will not pursue 
these guesses — for I have no right to call them more — 
since the shades of reflection upon which they are based 
are scarcely of sufficient depth to be appreciable by my 
own intellect, and since I could not pretend to make 
them intelligible to the understanding of another. We 
will call them guesses, then, and speak of them as such. 
If the Frenchman in question is indeed, as I suppose, 
innocent of this atrocity, this advertisement, which I left 
last night, upon our return home, at the office of * Le 
Monde' (a paper devoted to the shipping interest, and 
much sought by sailors), will bring him to our resi- 
dence." 

He handed me a paper ; and I read tlius : 

Caught — In the Bois de Boulogne, early in the 

morning of the inst, (the morning of the murder), 

a very large tawny ourang-outang of the Boniese species. 
The owner {who is ascertained to he a sailor belonging to 
a Maltese vessel), may have the animal again, upon iden- 
tifying it satisfactorily, and paying a few charges ansingi 

from its capture and keeping. Call at No. , Rue ,. 

Faubourg St. Germain, au troisieme. 

"How was it possible," I asked, "that you should 
know the man to be a sailor, and belonging to a Maltese 
vessel?" 

" I do not know it," said Dupin. " I am not sure of 
it. Here, however, is a small piece of ribbon, which 
from its form, and from its greasy appearance, has evi 
dently been used in tying the hair in one of those long 
queues of which sailora are so fond. Moreover, this knot 
is one which few besides sailors can tie, and is pecuhay 
to the Maltese. I picked the ribbon up at the foot of 
the lightning-rod. It could not have belonged to either 
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of the deceased. Now if, after all, I am wrong in my 
induction from this ribbon, that the Frenchman was a 
sailor belonging to a Maltese vessel, still I can have done 
no harm in saying what I did in the advertisement. If 
I am in error, he will merely suppose that I have been 
misled by some circumstance into which he will not take 
the trouble to inquire. But if I am right, a great point 
is gained. Cognizant, although innocent of ^ murder, 
the Frenchman will naturally hesitate about replying to 
the advertisement — about demandingthe Ourang-Outang. 
He will reason thus : — * I am innocent ; I am poor ; my 
Ourang-Outang is of great value — to one in my circum- 
stances a fortune of itself ; why should I lose it through 
idle apprehensions of danger ? Here it is, within my 
grasp. It was found in the Bois de Boulogne — at a vast 
distance from the scene of that butchery. How can it 
ever be suspected that a brute beast should hare done 
the deed ? The police are at fault — they have failed to 
procure the slightest clue. Should they even trace the 
animal, it would be impossible to prove me cognizant of 
the murder, or to implicate me in guilt on account of 
that cognizance. Above all, I am hiown. The adver- 
tiser designates me as the possessor of the beast. I am 
not sure to what limit his knowledge may extend. 
Should I avoid claiming a property of so great value, 
which it is known that I possess, I shall render the 
animal at least liable to suspicion. It is not my policy 
to attract attention either to myself or to the beast. I 
will answer the advertisement, get the Ourang-Outang, 
and keep it close imtil this matter has blown over.' " 

At tiiis moment we heard a step upon the stairs. 

*' Be ready," said Dupin, ** with your pistols, but 
neither use them nor show them until at a signal from 
myself." 

The front door of the house had been left open, and 
the visitor had entered, without ringing, and advanced 
several steps upon the staircase. Now, however, he 
seemed to hesitate. Presently we heard him descend- 
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ing. Dupin was moving quickly to the door, when we 
again heard him coming up. He did not turn back a 
second time, but stepped up with decision, and rapped at 
the door of our chamber. 

" Come in," said Dupin, in a cheerful and hearty 
tone. 

A man entered. He was a sailor, evidently — a tall, 
stout, and muscular-looking person, with a certain dare- 
ievil expression of countenance, not altogether unpre- 
possessing. His face, greatly sunburnt, was more than 
lalf hidden by whisker and mustachio. He had with 
lim a huge oaken cudgel, but appeared to be otherwise 
inarmed. He bowed awkwardly, and bade us "good 
evening," in French accents, which, although somewhat 
^eufchatelish, were still sufficiently indicative of a 
Parisian origin. 

** Sit down, my friend," said Dupin. " I suppose 
rou have called about the Ourang-Outang. Upon my 
vord, I almost envy you the possession of him ; a 
•emarkably fine, and no doubt a very valuable animal, 
iow old do you suppose him to be ?" 

The sailor drew a long breath, with the air of a man 
elieved of some intolerable burden, and then replied, in 
n assured tone, 

" I have no way of telling ; but he can't be more than 
9ur or five years old. Have you got him here ?" 

"Ob, no ; we had no conveniences for keeping him 
lere. He is at a livery-stable in the Rue Dubourg, just 
>y. You can get him in the morning. Of course you 
re prepared to identify the property ?" 

"To be sure I am, sir." 
I shall be sorry to part with him," said Dupin. 
I don't mean that you should be at all this trouble 
)r nothing, sir," said the man — " couldn't expect it. 
im very willing to pay a reward for finding the animal ; 
lat is to say, anything in reason." 

'• Well," replied my friend, ** that is all very fair, to 
B sure. Let me think ! — what should I have ? Oh ! I 



it 
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will tell you. My reward shall be this. You shall give 
me all the information in your power about these mur- 
ders in the Kue Morgue." 

Dupin said the last words in a very low tone, and very 
quietly. Just as quietly, too, he walked toward the door, 
locked it, and put the key in his pocket. He then drew 
a pistol from his bosom and placed it, without the least 
flurry, upon the table. 

The sailor's face flushed up as if he were struggling 
with suflbcation. He started to his feet and grasped his 
cudgel ; but the next moment he fell baxik into his seat, 
trembling violently, and with the countenance of death 
itself. He spoke not a word. I pitied him from the 
bottom of my heart. 

" My friend," said Dupin, in a kind tone, **you are 
alarming yourself unnecessarily, you are indeed. We 
mean you no harm whatever. I pledge you the honour 
of a gentleman and of a Frenchman that we intend you 
no injiuy. I perfectly well know that you are innocent 
of the ati'ocities in the Rue Morgue. It will not do, 
however, to deny that you are in some measure impli- 
cated in them. From what I have already said, you 
must know that I have had means of information about 
this matter — means of which you could never have 
dreamed. Now the thing stands thus. You have done 
nothing which you could have avoided — nothing, cer- 
tainly, which renders you culpable. You were not even 
guilty of robbery, when you might have robbed with im- 
punity. You have nothing to conceal. You have no- 
reason for concealment. On the other hand, you are 
bound by every principle of honour to confess all you 
know. An innocent man is now imprisoned, chai'ged 
with that crime of which you can point out the perpe- 
trator." 

The sailor had recovered his presence of mind, in a 
great measure, while Dupin uttered these words ; but his 
original boldness of bearing was all gone. 

" So help me God," said he, after a brief pause, " I 
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fcUl tell you all I know about this affair ; but I do not 
expect you to believe one half I say — I should be a fool 
indeed if I did. Still, I am innocent, and I will make 
a clean breast if I die for it." 

What he stated was in substance this : — He had 
lately made a voyage to the Indian Archipelago. A 
party, of which he formed one, landed at Borneo, and 
passed into the interior on a excursion of pleasure. 
Himself and a companion had captured the Ourang- 
Outang. This companion dying, the animal fell into 
his own exclusive possession. After great trouble, occa- 
sioned by the intractable ferocity of his captive during 
the home voyage, he at length succeeded in lodging it 
safely at his own residence in Paris, where, not to attract 
toward himself the unpleasant curiosity of his neighbours, 
he kept it carefully secluded, until such time as it should 
recover from a wound in the foot, received from a splinter 
on board ship. His ultimate design was to sell it. 

Returning home from some sailors' frolic on the 
night, or rather in the morning of the murder, he found 
the beast occupying liis own bed-room, into which it had 
broken from a closet adjoining, where it had been, as was 
thought, securely confined. Eazor in hand, and fully 
lathered, it was sitting before a looking-glass, attempting 
the operation of shaving, in which it had no doubt pre- 
viously watched its master through the key-hole of the 
closet. Terrified at the sight of so dangerous a weapon 
in the possession of an animal so ferocious, and so well 
able to use it, the man, for some moments, was at a loss 
what to do. He had been accustomed, however, to quiet 
the creature, even in its fiercest moods, by the use of a 
whip ; and to this he now resorted. Upon sight of it the 
Ourang-Outang sprang at once through the door of the 
chamber, down the stairs, and thence through a window, 
unfortunately open, into the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair — the ape, razor 
still in hand, occasionally stopping to look back and 
gesticulate at its pursuer, until the latter had nearly 
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oome up with it. It then again made off. In this man- 
ner the chase continued for a long time. The streets 
were profoundly quiet, as it was nearly three o'clock in 
the morning. In passing down an alley in the rear of 
the Rue Morgue, the fugitive's attention was arrested by 
a light gleaming from the open window of Madame 
TEspanaye's chamber, in the fourth storey of herhouse . 
Rushing to the building, it perceived the lightning-rod, 
clambered up with inconceivable agility, grasped the 
shutter, which was thrown fully back against the wall, 
and, by its means, swung itself directly uptm the head- 
board of the bed. The whole feat did not occupy a 
minute. The shutter was kicked open again by the 
Ourang-Outang as it entered the room. 

The sailor, in the meantime, was both rejoiced and 
peq)lexed. He had strong hopes of now re-capturing 
the brute, as it could scarcely escape from the trap into 
which it had ventured, except by the rod, where it might 
be intercepted as it came down. On the other hand, 
there was much cause for anxiety as to what it might do 
in the house. This latter reflection urged the man still 
to follow the fugitive. A lightning-rod is ascended with- 
out difficulty, especially by a sailor ; but when he had 
arrived as high as the window, which lay far to his left, 
his career was stopped : the most that he could accom- 
plish was to reach over so as to obtain a glimpse of the 
interior of the room. At this glimpse he nearly fell from 
his hold through excess of horror. Now it was that those 
hideous shrieks arose upon the night which had startled 
from slumber the inmates of the Rue Morgue. Madame 
TEspanaye and her daughter, habited in their night- 
clothes, had apparently been occupied in arranging some 
papers in the iron chest already mentioned, which had 
been wheeled into the middle of the room. It was open, 
and its contents lay beside it on the floor. The victims 
must have been silting with their backs toward the win- 
dows ; and from the time elapsing between the ingress 
of the beast and the screams, it seems probable tlmt it 
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was not immediately perceived. Tlie flapping-to of the 
shutter would naturally have been attributed to the 
wind. 

As the sailor looked in, the gigantic animal had 
seized Madame I'Espanaye by the hair, which was loose, 
as she had been combing it, and was flourishing the razor 
about her face, in imitation of the motions of a barber. 
The daughter lay prostrate and motionless ; she had 
swooned. The screams and struggles of the old lady, 
during which the hair was torn from her head, had the 
effect of changing the probably pacific purpose of the 
Ourang-Outang into those of wrath. With one deter- 
mined sweep of its muscular arm it nearly severed her 
head from her body. The sight of blood inflamed its 
anger into frenzy. Gnashing its teeth, and flashing Are 
from its eyes, it flew upon the body of the girl, and im- 
bedded its fearful talons in her throat, retaining its grasp 
until she expired. Its wandering and wild glances feu 
at this moment upon the head of the bed, over whioh 
the face of its master, rigid with horror, was just dis- 
cernible. The fury of the beast, which no doubt still 
bore in mind the dreaded whip, was instantly converted 
into fear. Conscious of having deserved punishment, it 
seemed desirous of concealing its bloody deeds, and 
skipped about the chamber in an agony of nervous 
agitation; throwing down and breaking the furniture 
as it moved, and dragging the bed from the bedstead. 
In conclusion, it first seized the corpse of the daughter, 
and thrust it up the chimney, as it was found ; then that 
of the old lady, which it immediately hurled through the 
window headlong. 

As the ape approached the casement with its muti- 
lated burden, the sailor shrank aghast to the rod, and. 
rather gliding than clambering down it, hurried at once 
home, dreading the consequences of the butchery, and 
gladly abandoning, in his terror, all solicitude about the 
fate of the Ourang-Outang. The words heard by the 
party upon the staircase were the Frenchman s exclama- 
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I have scarcely anjtliing to add. The Ourang- 
Outang muet bxn escaped from the chamber by the 
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rod, just before the breaking of the door. It must 
have closed the window as it passed through it. It was 
subsequently caught by the owner himself, who obtained 
for it a large sum at the Jardin des Plantes. Le Bon 
was instantly released, upon our narrative of the circum- 
stances, with some comments from Dupin, at the bureau 
of the Prefect of Police. This functionary, however 
well disposed towards my friend, could not altogether 
conceal his chagrin at the turn which affairs had taken,, 
and was fain to indulge in a sarcasm or two about the 
propriety of every person minding his own business. 

" Let him talk," said Dupin, who had not thought it 
necessary to reply. " Let him discourse ; it will ease 
his conscience. I am satisfied with having defeated him 
in his own castle. Nevertheless, tliat he failed in the 
solution of the mystery is by no means that matter for 
wonder which he supposes it ; for, in truth, our friend 
the Prefect is somewhat too cunning to be profound. In 
his wisdom is no stamen. It is all head and no body, 
like the pictures of the Goddess Laverna — or, at best,, 
all head and shoulders, like a codfish. But he is a good 
creature after all. I like him especially for one master 
stroke of cant, by which he has attained his reputation 
for ingenuity. I mean the way he has * denier ce qui 
est, et d'expliquer ce qui n'estpas' " (of denying that which 
is, and of explaining that which is not).-*'^ 

* Kousseau — Nouvelle Heloise. 
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HEN, in an article entided '* The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue," I en- 
deavoured, about a year ago, to depict 
some very remarkable features in the 
mental character of my friend, the Che- 
valier C. Auguste Dupin, it did not occur to me that I 
should ever resume the subject. This depicting of cha- 
racter constituted my design, and this design was tho- 
roughly fulfilled in the wild train of circumstances 
brought to instance Dupin's idiosyncrasy. I might have 
adduced other examples, but I should have proved no 
more. Late events, however, in their surprising de- 
velopment, have startled me into some further details, 
which will carry with them the air of extorted con- 
fession. Hearing what I have lately heard, it would be 
indeed strange should I remain silent in regard to what 
I both heard and saw so long ago. 

• In the present narrative the author, under pretence of relating the 
fate of a Parisian grisette^ has followed in minute detail the essential facts 
of a murder which was committed in the vicinity of New York, and which 
occasioned an intense and long-enduring excitement, and the mystery 
attendiDg which bad remain<^d unsolved at the period when the present 
article was originally written and published, viz., Nov. 1842. 

The "Mysiery of MHry Rnget" was composed at a distance from the 
scene of tbe atrocity, and with no other means of investigation than the 
newspapers afforded. Thus much escaped tbe writer of which he could 
have availed himself had he been upon the spot, and visited the localities. 
It may not be improper to record, nevertheless, that the confessions of 
two persons (one of them the Madarae Deluc of the narrative), made, at 
different periods, long subsequent to tbe pohlication, confirmed in full, 
not only the general conclusion, but absolutely aU the chief hypothetical 
details by which that conclusioa was attained. 
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Upon the winding up of the tragedy involved in the 
deaths of Madame TEspanaye and her daughter, the 
Chevalier dismissed the afifair at once from his attention, 
and relapsed into his old habits of moody reverie. Prone 
at all times to abstraction, I readily fell in with his hu* 
mour ; and, continuing to occupy our chambers in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain, we gave the Future to the 
winds, and slumbered tranquilly in the Present, weaving 
the dull world around us into dreams. 

But these dreams were not altogether uninterrupted. 
It may readily be supposed that the part played by my 
friend in the drama at the Rue Morgue had not failed 
of its impression upon the fancies of the Paiisian police. 
With its emissaries, the name of Dupin had grow'n into 
a household word. The simple character of those induc- 
tions by which he had disentangled the mysteiy never 
having been explained even to the Prefect, or to any 
other individual than mjself, of course it is not surpris- 
ing that the affair was regarded as little less than mira- 
culous, or that the Chevalier's analytical abilities ac- 
quired for him the credit of intuition. His frankness 
would have led him to disabuse every inquirer of such 
prejudice ; but his indolent humour forbade all farther 
agitation of a topic whose interest to himself had long 
ceased. It thus happened that he found himself the 
cynosure of the policial eyes ; and the cases were not 
few in which attempt was made to engage bis services 
at the Prefecture. One of the most remarkable instances 
was that of the murder of a young girl named Marie 
lioget. 

This event occurred about two years after the atrocity 
in the Rue Morgue. Marie, whose Christian and family 
name will at once arrest attention from their resemblance 
to those of the unfortunate "cigar-girl," was the only 
daughter of the widow Estelle Roget. The father had 
died during the child's infancy, and, from the period of 
his death until within eighteen months before the assas- 
sination which forms the subject of our narrative, the 



mother and daughter had dwelt together in the Hue 
Favee Saint Andr^e; Madame there keeping a pension, 
assisted by Marie. Afiairs went on thua until the latter 
had attained her twenty-second year, when her great 
beauty attracted the notice of a perfumer, who occupied 
one of the shops in the basement of the Palais Boyal, 




and whose custom lay chiefly among thts desperate 
adventurers infesting that neighbourhood. Monsieur 
Le Blanc was not unaware of the advantages to be de- 
nved from the attendance of the fair Marie in his per- 
fumery, and his liberal proposals were accepted eagerly 
by the girl, although with somewhat more of hesitation 
bj Madame. 

The anticipaUons of the shopkeeper were realised. 
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and his rooms soon became notorious through the 
charms of the sprightly giisette. She had been in his 
employ about a year when her admirers were thrown into 
confusion by her sudden disappearance from the shop. 
Monsieur Le Blanc was unable to account for her ab- 
sence, and Madame Koget was distracted with anxiety 
and terror. The public papers immediately took up the 
theme, and the police were upon the point of making 
serious investigations, when, oue fine morning, after the 
lapse of a week, Marie, in good health, but with a some- 
what saddened air, made her re-appearance at her usual 
counter in the perfumery. All inquiry, except that of a 
private character, was of course immediately hushed. 
Monsieur le Blanc professed total ignorance, as before. 
Marie, with Madame, replied to all questions that the 
last week had been spent at the house of a relation in 
the country. Thus the affair died away, and was gene- 
rally forgotten ; for the girl, ostensibly to relieve herself 
from the impertinence of curiosity, soon bade a final 
adieu to the perfumer, and sought the shelter of her 
mother's residence in the Rue Pavee Saint Andree. 

It was about five months after this return home 
that her friends were alarmed by her sudden disap- 
pearance for the second time. Three days elapsed, and 
nothing was heard of her. On the fourth her corpse 
was found floating in the Seine, near the shore which 
is opposite the Quartier of the Rue Saint Andree, and 
at the point not very far distant from the secluded 
neighbourhood of the Barriere du Roule. 

The atrocity of this murder (for it was at once evi- 
dent that murder had been committed), the youth and 
beauty of the victim, and, above all, her previous noto- 
riety, conspired to produce intense excitement in the 
minds of the sensitive Parisians. I can call to mind no 
similar occurrence producing so general and so intense 
an effect. For several weeks, in the discussion of this 
one absorbing theme, even the momentous political 
topics of the day were forgotten. The Prefect made 
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unusual exertions ; and the powers of the whole Pari- 
sian police were, of course, tasked to the utmost ex- 
tent. 

Upon the first discovery of the corpse, it was not sup- 
posed that the murderer would be aWe to elude, for more 
than a very brief period, the inquisition whidi was im- 
mediately set on foot. It was not until the expiration 
of a week that it was deemed necessary to offer a reward ; 
and even then this reward was limited to a thousand 
francs. In the mean time the investigation proceeded 
with vigour, if not always with judgment, and numerous 
individuals were examined to no purpose ; while, owing 
to the continual absence of all clue to the mystery, the 
popular excitement greatly increased. At the end of the 
tenth day it was thought advisable to double the sum 
originally proposed ; and, at length, the second week 
having elapsed without leading to any discoveries, and 
the prejudice which always exists in Paris against the 
police having given vent to itself in several serious emeutes^ 
the Prefect took it upon himself to offer the sum of twenty 
thousand francs " for the conviction of the assassin ;" or» 
if more than one should prove to have been implicated. 
** for the conviction of any one of the assassins." In th€^ 
proclamation setting forth this reward a full pardon was 
promised to any accomplice who should come forward in 
evidence against his fellow ; and to the whole was 
appended, wherever it appeared, the private placard of u 
committee of citizens, offering ten thousand francs, in 
addition to the amount proposed by the Prefecture. The 
entire reward thus stood at no less than thirty thousand 
francs, which will be regarded as an extraordinary sum 
when we consider the humble condition of the girl, and 
the great frequency in large cities of such atrocities a*? 
the one described. 

No one doubted now that the mystery of this murder 
would be immediately brought to light. But although, 
in one or two instances, arrests were made which pro- 
mised elocidatioa, yet nothing was ^icited whidi could 
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implicate the parties suspected ; and they were discharged 
forthwith. Strange as it may appear, the third week 
from the discovery of the body had passed — and passed 
without any light being thrown upon the subject — before 
even a rumour of the events which had so agitated the 
public mind reached the ears of Dupin and myself. 
Engaged in researches which had absorbed our whole 
attention, it had been nearly a month since either of us 
had gone abroad or received a visitor, or more than 
glanced at the leading political articles in one of 
the daily papers. The first iutelligence of the murder 

was brought us by Gr in person. He called upon us 

early in the afternoon of the thirteenth of July, 1 8 — , and 
remained with us until late in the night. He had been 
piqued by the failure of all his endeavours to fprret out 
the assassins. His reputation — so he said, with a pecu- 
liarly Parisian air — was at stake. Even his honour was 
concerned. The eyes of the public were upon him ; and 
there was really no sacrifice which be would not be wil- 
ling to make for the development of the mystery. He 
concluded a somewhat droll speech with a compliment 
upon what he was pleased to term the tact of Dupin, and 
made him a direct, and certainly a liberal proposition, 
the precise nature of which I do not feel myself at liberty 
to disclose, but which has no bearing upon the proper 
subject of my narrative. 

The compliment my friend rebutted as best he could, 
but the proposition he accepted at once, although its 
advantages were altogether provisional. This point being 
settled, the Prefect broke forth into explanations of his 
own views, interspersing them with long comments upon 
the evidence ; of whicli latter we were not yet in pos- 
session. He discoursed much, and, beyond doubt, learn- 
edly ; while I hazarded an occasional suggestion as the 
night wore drowsily away. Dupin, sitting steadily in his 
accustomed arm-chair, was the embodiment of respectful 
attention. He wore spectacles during the whole inter 
view; and an occasional glance beneath their green 
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glasses sufficed to convince me tbat he slept not the less 
soanil} because sileotly throughoaC die seven or eight 
leaden footed hours which immediately preceded the 
departure of the Prefect 

In the morning I procured at the Prefecture, a full 
ropoit of all tile esidence elicited and at the various 
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newspaper-offices a copy of every paper in which, from 
first to last, had been published any decisive information 
in regard to this sod afEair. Free from all that was 
positively disproved, this mass of information stood 

Marie RogSt left the residence of her mother, in the 
Rue Pavge St. Andr6e, about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, June the twenty-second, 1 8 — . In going 
out she gave notice to a Monsieur Jacques St. Eustache, 
and to him only, of her intention to spend the day with 
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an aunt who resided in the Rue des Dr6mes. The Rue 
des Dr6mes is a short and narrow but populous thorough- 
fare, not far from the banks of the river, and at a dis- 
tance of some two miles, in the most direct course pos- 
sible, from the pension of Madame Rog^t. St. Eustache 
was the accepted suitor of Marie, and lodged, as well as 
took his meals, at the pension. He was to have gone 
for his betrothed at dusk, and to have escorted her home. 
In the afternoon, however, it came on to rain heavily ; 
and, supposing that she would remain all night at her 
aunt's (as she had done under similar circumstances 
before), he did not think it necessary to keep his pro- 
mise. As night drew on, Madame Rog^t (who was an 
infirm old lady, seventy years of age) was heard to ex- 
press a fear ** that she should never see Marie again ;" 
but this observation attracted little attention at the 
time. 

On Monday it was ascertained that the girl had not 
been to the Rue des Dromes ; and when the day elapsed 
without tidings of her, a tardy search was instituted at 
several points in the city and its environs. It was not, 
however, until the fourth day from the period of her dis- 
appearance that anything satisfactory was ascertained re- 
specting her. On this day (Wednesday, the twenty-fifth of 
June) a Monsieur Beauvais, who, with a friend, had been 
making inquiries for Marie near the Barriere du Roule, 
on the shore of the Seine which is opposite the Rue 
Pav^e St. Andr^e, was informed that a corpse had just 
been towed ashore by some fishermen, who had found it 
floating in the river. Upon seeing the body, Beauvais, 
after some hesitation, identified it as that of the per- 
fumery-girl. His friend recognised it more promptly. 

The face was suffused with dark blood, some of 
which issued from the mouth. No foam was seen, as in 
the case of the merely drowned. There was no dis- 
colouration in the cellular tissue. About the throat were 
bruises and impressions of fingers. The arms were bent 
over on the chest and were rigid. The right hand was 
6 F 
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clenched, the left partially open. On the left wrist 
were two circalar excoriations, apparently the effect of 
lopes, or of a rope in more than one volution. A part 
of the right wrist also was much chafed, as well as the 
hack throughout its extent, but more especially at the 
shoulder-blades. In bringing the body to the shore the 
fishermen had attached it to a rope ; but none of the ex- 
coriations had been effected by tiiis. The flesh of the 
neck was much swollen. There were no cuts apparent, 
or bruises which appeared the effect of blows. A piece 
of lace was found tied so tightly around the neck as to 
be hidden from sight ; it was completely buried in the 
flesh, and was fastened by a knot, which lay just under 
the left ear. This alone would have sufl&ced to produce 
death. The medical testimony spoke confidently of the 
virtuous character of the deceased. She had been sub- 
jected, it said, to brutal violence. The corpse was in such 
condition when found that there could have been no 
difficulty in its recognition by friends. 

The dress was much torn and otherwise disordered. 
In the outer garment a slip, about a foot wide, had been 
torn upward from the bottom hem to the waist, but not 
torn off. It was wound three times round the waist, and 
secured by a sort of hitch in the back. The dress im- 
mediately beneath the frock was of fine muslin; and 
from this a slip eighteen inches wide had been torn en- 
tirely out — torn very evenly and with great care. It 
"was found around her neck, fitting loosely, and secured 
-with a hard knot. Over this muslin slip and the slip of 
lace the strings of a bonnet were attached, the bonnet 
being appended. The knot by which the strings of the 
bonnet were fastened was not a lady's, but a slip or 
sailor s knot. 

After the recognition of the corpse, it was not, as 
usual, taken to the Morgue (this formality being super- 
fluous), but hastily interred not far from the spot at which 
it was brought ashore. Through the exertions of Beau- 
vais the matter was industrioudy hushed up, as far as 
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possible ; and several days had elapsed before any public 
emotion resulted. A weekly paper, however, at length 
took up the theme ; the corpse was disinterred, and a 
re-examination instituted ; but nothing was elicited be- 
yond what has been already noted. The clothes, how- 
ever, were now submitted to the mother and friends of 
the deceased, and fully identified as those worn by the 
girl upon leaving home. 

Meantime, the excitement increased hourly. Seve- 
ral individuals were arrested and discharged. St. Eus- 
tache fell especially under suspicion ; and he failed at 
first to give an intelligible account of his whereabouts 
during the Sunday on which Marie left home. Subse- 
quently, however, he submitted to Monsieur G , 

affidavits accounting satisfactorily for every hour of the 
day in question. As time passed and no discovery ensued, 
a thousand contradictory rumours were circulated, and 
journalists busied themselves in suggestions. Among 
these, the one which attracted the most notice was the 
idea that Marie Koget still lived ; that the corpse found 
in the Seine was that of some other unfortunate. It 
will be proper that I submit to the reader some pass^es 
which embody the suggestion alluded to. These pas- 
sages are literal translations from L*Etoile, a paper con- 
ducted in general with much ability.* 

" Mademoiselle Bog^t left her mother's house on Sunday morning, 
June the twenty-second, 18 — , with the ostensible purpose of going to see 
her aunt or some other connexion in the Rue des Dr6mes. From that 
hoar nohody is proved to have seen her. There is no trace or tidings of 
her at all. * * * There has no person whatever come torw93tii, 
so far, who saw her at all on that day, after she left her mother's door. 
* * * * Now, though we have no evidence that Marie Roget was in 
the lane, of the living after nine o'clock on Sunday, June the twenty* 
second, we have proof that up to that hour she was alive. On Wednesday 
noon at twelve a female hody was discovered afloat on the shore of the 
Barridre da Roule. This was, even if we presume that Marie Boget was 
thrown into the river within three hours after she left her mother's honae, 
only three days from the time she left her home— three days to an hear. 
But it ia folly to suppose ihsA the murder, if murder were committed on liter 
hody, could have been consummated soon enough to have enabled her 

* <<A11 the following extracts, assumed to be quoted from the OParie 
newspapers, are exact transcripts of a)-ticles which appeared in the New 
York joomalfl. The names of people and places only have been ohasged. 

f2 
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murderers to throw the body into the river before midniffht. Those who 
are irailty of such horrid crimes choose darkness rather than light * * 
* * Thus we see that if the body found in the river tras that of Marie 
Bog&t, it could only have been in the water two and a half days, or ^ree 
days at the outside. All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or 
bodies thrown into the water immediately after death by violence, require 
from six to ten days for sufiBcient decomposition to take place to bring 
them to the top of the water. Even where a cannon is fired over a corpse, 
and it rises before at least five or six days' immersion, it sinks again if let 
alone. Now, we ask what was there in this case to cause a departure from 
the ordinary course of nature 7 • • • • if the body had been kept 
in its mangled state on shere until Tuesday night, some trace would be 
found on shore of the murderers. It is a doubtful point, also, whether 
the body would be so soon afloat, even were it thrown in after having 
been dead two days. And, furthermore, it is exceedingly improbable that 
any villains who had committed such a murder as is here supposed would 
have thrown the body in without a weight te sink it, when such a precau- 
tion could so easily have been taken." 

The editor here proceeds to argue that the body 
must have been in the water " not three days merely, 
but at least five times three days," because it was so 
far decomposed that Beauvais had great difiiculty in 
recognising it. This latter point, however, was fully 
disproved. I continue the translation : 

** What, then, are the facts on which H. Beaurais says that he has no 
doubt the body was that of Marie Beget ? He ripped up the gown sleeve, 
and says that he found marks which satisfied him of the identity. The 
public generally supposed those marks to have consisted of some descrip- 
tion of scars. He rubbed the arm and found hair upon it ; something as 
indefinite, we think, as can readily be imagined— as little conclusive as 
finding an arm in tne sleeve. M. Beauvais did not return that night, but 
sent word te Madame Boget, at seven o'clock on Wednesday evening, that an 
investigation was still in progress respecting her daughter. If we allow 
that Madame BogSt, from her age and grief, could not go over (which is 
allowing a great deaJ], there certainly must have been some one who would 
have thought it wortn his while to go over and attend the investigation if 
tbfiy thought the body was that of Marie. Nobody went over. There was 
nothing said or heard about th<« matter in the Bue Fav^e St Andr^o that 
reached even the occupants of the same building. M. St. Eustache, the 
lover and intended hasband of Marie, who boarded in her mother's house, 
deposes that he did not hear of the discovery of the body of his intended 
until the next morning, when M. Beauvais came into his chamber and 
told him of it. For an item of news like this it strikes us it was very coolly 
received." 

In this way the journal endeavoured to create the 
impression of an apathy on the part of the relatives of 
Marie, inconsistent with the supposition that these rela- 
tives believed the corpse to be hers. Its insinuations 
amount to this : that Marie, with the connivance of her 
friends, had absented herself from the city for reasons 
. involviDg a charge against her chastity; and that these 
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Mends, upon the discovery of a corpse in the Seine, 
sfomewhat resembling that of the girl, had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to impress the public with the 
belief of her death. But HEtoile was again over-hasty. 
It was distinctly proved that no apathy, such as was 
imagined, existed ; that the old lady was exceedingly 
feeble, and so agitated as to be unable to attend to any 
duty ; that St. Eustache, so far from receiving the news 
coolly, was distracted with giief, and bore himself so 
frantically that M. Beauvais prevailed upon a friend and 
relative to take charge of him, and prevent his attending 
the examination at the disinterment. Moreover, although 
it was stated by L'Etoile that the corpse was re-interred 
at the public expense, that an advantageous offer of 
private sepulture was absolutely declined by the family, 
and that no member of the family attended the ceremo- 
nial — although, I say, all this was asserted by UEtoile 
in furtherance of the impression it desired to convey, 
yet all this was satisfactorily disproved. In a subseqiient 
number of the paper an attempt was made to throw^ sus- 
picion upon Beauvais himself. The editor says, 

" Now, then, a cbaoge comes over thc« matter. We are told that on one 

occasion, while a Madame B was at Madame Boget's house, M Beaa- 

vais, who was going out, told her that a gen<larmo was expected there, and 
that the, Madame B., most cot say anything to the gendarme nntil he 
returned, but lot the matter be for him. • • • In the present pos- 
ture of affairs M. Beauvais appears to have had the whole matter locked 
up in his head. A single step cannot be taken withoat M. Beauvais ! for, 
Ro which way you will, 50U run against him. • ♦ ♦ For gome reason 
he determined that nobody but himself should have anything to do with the 
proQeedings; and he has elbowed the mole relatives out of the way, 
accordiUij to tlieir representations, in a very singular manner. He 
seems to have been very much averse to permitting the relatives to see 
fhe Loiy." 

By the following fact some colour was given to the 
suspicion thus thrown upon Beauvais. A visitor at his 
office, a few days prior to the girl's disappearance, and 
during the absence of its occupant, had observed a rose 
in the keyhole of the door, and the name " Marie" in- 
scribed upon a slate which hung near at hand. 

The general impression, so far as we were enabled to 
glean it from the newspapers, seemed to be, that Marie 
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had been the victim of a gang of desperadoes ; that by 
these she had been borne across the river, maltreated, 
and murdered, he Commercielj however, a print of ex- 
tensive influence, was earnest in combating this popular 
idea. I quote a passage or two from its columns : 

" We are pentiaded that pnrfluit has hitherto been on a false scent, so 
fsr as it has been directed to the Barridre da Boole. It ;is impossible 
that a person eo well know n to thousands as this young woman was should 
hare passed three b^o^ks without some one having sef n her ; and any one 
who saw her would hive remembered it, for she interested all who knew 
her. It was i»hen the streets were fall of people when she went oat. 
'* * * It is impossible that she could have gone to the Barridre da 
Boole or te the Bae des Drdmes without being recognised by a dozen 
persons; vet no one has come forward who has seen her outside her 
moUiei's door, and there is no evidence, except ihe testimony concerning 
her expressed intentions, that she did go out at all. Her gown was torn, 
bonna round her, and tied; and by that the body was carried as a bundle. 
If the murder had been co'nmitted at the Barridre du Roule there would 
have been no necessity for any such arrangement. The fact that the 
body was found floating near the Barri^re is no proof as to where it was 
thrown into the water. * • * A piece of one of the unfortunate girl's 
petticoats, two feet long and one foot vvide, was torn out and tied under 
her chin around the back of her head, probably to prevent screams. This 
was done by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchief.'* 

m 

A day or two before the Prefect called upon us, how- 
ever, some important information reached the police, 
which seemed to overthrow, at least, the chief portion of 
Le CommercieVs argument. Two small boys, the sons 
of a Madame Deluc, while roaming among the woods 
near the Barri^re du Roule, chanced to penetrate a close 
thicket, within which were three or four large stones, 
forming a kind of seat, with a back and footstool. On 
the upper stone lay a white petticoat, on the second a 
silk scarf. A parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief 
were also here found. The handkerchief bore the name 
of " Marie Roget." Fragments of dress were discovered 
(m the brambles around. The earth was trampled, the 
bashes were broken, and there was every evidence of a 
struggle. Between the thicket and the river the fences 
were found taken down, and the ground bore evidence 
of some heavy burden having been dragged along it. 

A weekly paper, Le Soleil, had the following com- 
ments upon this discovery — comments which merely 
echoed the sentiment of the whole Parisian press : — 



^ 
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" The thio^i had all eridently been there at least three or four weeks ;: 
they were all mildewed down hard with the action of the rain, and stock 
together from mildews The grass had grown aroand and over some od 
them. The silk on the parasol was strong, bat the threads of it were ran 
together within. The upper part, where it had been doubled and folded^, 
was all mildewed and rotten, and tore on its being opened. • • * Tha 
pieces of her frock torn out by the bushes were about three inches- widsi 
and six inches long. One part was the hem of the frock, and it bad been' 
mended ; the ether piece was. part of the «kirt, not the hem. They located 
like strips torn off, and were on the thorn-bush, about a foot from th» 
ground. • * * There can be no doubt, therefore, that the spot of thiai 
ai^^udling outrage has been disoovered." 

Consequent upon this discovery, new evidence ap- 
peared. Madame Deluc testified that she keeps a road- 
side inn not far from the bank of the river, opposite the 
Barriere du Roule. The neighbourhood is secluded^ 
particulcu'ly so. It is the usual Sunday resort of black- 
guards from the city, who cross the river in boats* 
About three o'clock in the afternoon of the Sunday in 
question, a young girl arrived at the inn, accompanied 
by a young man of dark complexion. The two remained 
here for some time. On their departure they took the 
road to some thick woods in the vicinity. Madame 
Deluc 's attention was called to the dress worn by the 
girl, on account of its resemblance to one worn by a 
deceased relative. A scarf was particularly noticed* 
Soon after the departure of the couple, a gang of mis- 
creants made their appearance, behaved boisterously^ 
ate and drank, without making payment, followed in, 
the route of the young man and girl, returned to the 
inn about dusk, and recrossed the river as if in great 
haste. 

It was soon after dark, upon this same evening, that 
Madame Deluc, as well as her eldest son, heard the 
screams of a female in the vicinity of the inn. The 
screams were violent but brief. Madame D. recognised 
not only the scarf which was found in the thicket, but 
the dress which was discovered upon the corpse. Anj 
omnibus-driver. Valence, now also testified that he saw 
Made Rog^t cross a ferry on the Seine, on the Sunday 
in question, in company with a young man of dark com- 
plexion. He (Valence) knew Marie, and could not be^ 
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XDistaken in her identity. The articles found in the 
thicket were fully identified by the relatives of Marie. 

The items of evidence and information thus collected 
by myself from the newspapers, at the suggestion of 
Dupin, embraced only one more point ; but this was a 
point of seemingly vast consequence. It appears that, 
immediately after the discovery of the clothes as above 
described, the lifeless, or nearly lifeless body 'of St. 
Eustache, Marie *s betrothed, was found in the vicinity of 
what all now supposed the scene of the outrage. A 
phial labelled " laudanum," and emptied, was found 
near him. His breath gave evidence of the poison. 
He died without speaking. Upon his person was found 
a letter, briefly stating his love for Marie, with his 
design of self-destruction. 

" I need scarcely tell you," said Dupin, as he finished 
the perusal of my notes, *' that this is a far more intricate 
case than that of the Rue Morgue ; from which it differs 
in one important respect. This is an ordinal^, although 
an atrocious instance of crime. There is nothing pecu- 
liarly outre about it. You will observe that for this 
reason the mystery has been considered easy, when for 
this reason it should have been considered difl&cult, of 
solution. Thus, at first, it was thought unnecessary to 

offer a reward. The myrmidons of G were able 

at once to comprehend how and why such an atrocity 
might have been committed. They could picture to theii' 
imaginations a mode — many modes, and a motive — 
many motives ; and because it was not impossible that 
either of these numerous modes and motives could have 
been the actual one, they have taken it for granted that 
one of them must. But the ease with which these 
variable fancies were entertained, and the very plausi- 
bility which each assumed, should have been understood 
as indicative rather of the diflBculties than of the facili- 
ties which must attend elucidation. I have before 
observed that it is by prominences above the plane of 
the ordinary, that reason feels her way, if at all, in her 
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•search for the trae, and that the proper question in 
cases such as this, is not so much *what has occurred?* 
4is ^ what has occurred that has never occurred before?* 
In the investigations at the house of Madame TEspa- 
naye,* the agents of Gr were discouraged and con- 
founded by that very unusualness which, to a properiy 
regulated intellect, would have afforded the surest omen 
of success ; while this same intellect might have been 
plunged in despair at the ordinary character of all tlMt 
met the eye in the case of the perfumery-girl, and yet 
told of nothing but easy triumph to the functionaries o^f 
the Prefecture. 

"In the case of Madame TEspanaye and her 
daughter, there was, even at the beginning of our 
investigation, no doubt that nmrder had been com- 
mitted. The idea of suicide was excluded at once. 
Here, too, we are freed, at the commencement, from 
all supposition of self-murder. The body found at the 
BarriSre du Boule was found under such circumstances 
as to leave us no room for embarrassment upon this 
important point. But it has been suggested that the 
corpse discovered is not that of the Marie Rog6t for the 
conviction of whose assassin, or assassins, the reward is 
offered, and respecting whom, solely, our agreement has 
been arranged with the Prefect. We both know this 
gentleman well. It will not do to trust him too far. 
If, dating our inquiries from the body found, and thence 
tracing a murderer, we yet discover this body to be that 
of some other individual than Marie ; or, if starting from 
the living Marie, we find her, yet find her unassassinated' 
— ^in either case we lose our labour ; since it is Monsieur 
G with whom we have to deal, i'or our own pur- 
pose, therefore, if not for the purpose of justice, it is 
iodispensabk that our first step should be the d^tomn- 
nation of the identity of the corpse mth the Marie 
Bog^' who is missing. 

«19M'" HtudArs in tltii Ittto'Moi^e. 
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'* With the public the argoments of L'Etoile have 
had weight ; and that the joimal itself is convinced of 
their importance would appear from the manner in 
which it commences one of its essays upon the sub- 
ject. * Several of the morning papers of the day,' it 
says, * speak of the conchmve article in Monday's EtoUe.' 
To me, this article appears conclusive of littie beyond 
the zeal of its inditer. We should bear in mind that, 
in general, it is the object of our newspapers rather to 
create a sensation, to make a point, than to further the 
cause of truth. The latter end is only pursued when it 
seems coincident with the former. The print which 
merely falls in with ordinary opinion (however well 
founded this opinion may be) earns for itself no credit 
with the mob. The mass of the people regard as pro- 
found only him who suggests pungent contradictions of 
the general idea. In ratiocination, not less than in 
literature, it is the epigram which is the most imme- 
diately and the most universally appreciated. In both, 
it is of the lowest order of merit. 

" What I mean to say is, that it is the mingled 
epigram and melodrame of the idea, that Marie Rog6t 
still lives, rather than any true plausibility in this idea, 
which have suggested it to L'Etoile, and secured it a 
favourable reception vdth the public. Let us examine 
the heads of this journal's argument ; endeavouring to 
avoid the incoherence with which it is originally set 
forth. 

" The first aim of the vmter is to show, from the 
brevity of the interval between Marie's disappearance 
and the finding of the floating corpse, that this corpse 
cannot be that of Marie. The reduction of this interval 
to its smallest possible dimension, becomes thus, at once, 
an object with the reasoner. In the rash pursuit of this 
object he rushes into mere assumption at the outset. 
* It is folly to suppose,' he says, * that the murder, if 
murder was committed on her body, could have been 
consummated soon enough to have enabled her mur- 
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derers to throw the body into the river before midnight.' 
We demand at once, and very naturally, why ? Why is it 
folly to suppose that the murder was committed within 
Jive minutes after the girl's quitting her mother's house ? 
AVhy is it folly to suppose that the murder was com- 
mitted at any given period of the day? There have 
been assassinations at all hours. But, had the murder 
taken place at any moment between nine o'clock in the 
morning of Sunday, and a quarter before midnight, there 
would still have been time enough ' to throw the body 
into the river before midnight.' This assumption, then, 
amounts precisely to this, that the murder was not com- 
mitted on Sunday at all ; and, if we allow L'Etoile to 
assume this, we may permit it any liberties whatever. 
The paragraph beginning ' It is folly to suppose that the 
murder,' &c., however it appears as printed in L'Etoile, 
may be imagined to have existed actually thus in the 
brain of its inditer : * It is folly to suppose that the 
murder, if murder was committed on the body, could 
have been committed soon enough to have enabled her 
murderers to throw the body into the river before mid- 
night ; it is folly, we say, to suppose all this, and to 
suppose at the same time (as we are resolved to suppose) 
that the body was not thrown in until after midnight' — 
a sentence sufficiently inconsequential in itself, but not 
so utterly preposterous as the one printed. 

" Were it my purpose," continued Dupin, " merely 
to make out a case against this passage of L*Etoiys argu- 
ment, I might safely leave it where it is. It is not, 
however, with L'Etoile that we have to do, but with the 
truth. The sentence in question has but one meaning 
as it stands, and this meaning I have fairly stated ; but 
it is material that we go behind the mere words for an 
idea which these words were obviously intended, and 
failed, to convey. It was the design of the journalist to 
say that, at whatever period of the day or night of Sun- 
day this murder was committed, it was improbable that 
the assassins would have ventured to bear the corpse to 

F* 2 
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the river before midmght. And herein lies really the 
as^mption of which I complain. It is assumed that the 
murder was committed at such a position, and under such 
circumstances, that the bearing it to the river became 
necessary. Now the assassination might have taken 
place upon the river's brink or on the river itself ; and 
thus the throwing the corpse in the water might have 
been resorted to at any period of the day or night, as the 
most obvious and most immediate mode of disposal. 
You will understand that I suggest nothing here as 
probable, or as coincident with my own opinion. My 
deMgn, so far, has no reference to the facts of the case ; 
I wish merely to caution you against the whole tone of 
L*Etoile'8 suggestion by calling your attention to its ex 
parte character at the outset. 

" Having prescribed thus a limit to suit its own pre- 
conceived notions, having assumed that if this were the 
body of Marie, it could have been in the water but a very 
brief time, the journal goes on to say : 

'"All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or bodies thrown 
into the watsr immediately after death by yiolence, require from six to ten 
days for suffioient decomposition to take place to bring them to the top 
<tf ^e water. Eyen when a oannen is fired oyer a corpse, and it rises 
heiSore at least flye or six days' immersion, it sinks again if let alone.' 

" These assertions have been tacitly received by every 
paper in Paris with the exception of Le Mmiiteur, This 
latter print endeavours to combat that portion of the 
paragraph which has reference to * drowned bodies' only, 
by citing some five or six instances in which the bodies 
of individuals known to be drowned were found floating 
after the lapse of less time than is insisted upon by 
L'Etoile. But there is something excessively unphilo- 
sophioal in the attempt on the part of Le Moniteur to 
rebut the general assertion of UEtoile by a citation of 
particular instances militating against that assertion. 
Had it been possible to adduce fifty instead of five 
examples of bodies found floating at the end of two or 
ihxee day&i these fifty examples could still have been 
loroperly' resided opiy as^excefitions to L-.Eiwl4\s nde 
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until such time as the rule itself should be confuted. 
Admitting the rule (and this Le Moniteur does not denj, 
insisting merely upon its exceptions), the argument of 
VEtoiU is suffered to remain in full force ; for this argu- 
ment does not pretend to involve more than a question 
of the probability of the bodj having risen to the sur^Guse 
in less than three days ; and this probability will be in 
favour of UEtoile*s position until the instances so child- 
ishly adduced shall be sufficient in number to establish 
an antagonistical rule. 

"You will see at once that all argument upon this 
head should be lu-ged, if at all, against the rule itself*; 
and for this end we must examine the rationale of the 
rule. Now the human body in general is neither much 
lighter nor much heavier than ibe water of the Seine ; 
that is to say, the specific gravity of the human body in 
its natural condition is about equal to the bulk of fresh 
water which it displaces. The bodies of fat and fleshy 
persons, with small bones, and of women generally, are 
lighter than those of the lean and large-boned, and of 
men ; and the specific gravity of the water of a river is 
somewhat influenced by the presence of the tide from 
sea. But, leaving this tide out of question, it may be 
said that very few human bodies will sink at all, even in 
fresh water, of their own accord. Almost anyone, falling 
into a river, will be enabled to float, if he suffer the spe- 
cific gravity of the water fairly to be adduced in compa- 
rison with his own, that is to say, if he suffer his whole 
person to be immersed, with as little exception as possible. 
The proper position for one who cannot swim is the up- 
right position of the walker on land, with the head thrown 
fidly back and immersed, the mouth and nostrils alone 
remaining above the smface. Thus circumstanced, we 
shall find that we float without difficulty and without 
exertion. It is evident, however, that the gravities of 
the body and of the bulk of water displaced are very 
nicely balanced, and that a trifle will cause either to 
j>reponderate. An arm, for instance, uplifted from the 
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water, and thus deprived of its support, is an additional 
wei^t sufficient to immerse the whole head, while &e 
accidental aid of the smallest piece of timher will enable 
OS to elevate the head so as to look aboot. Now, in the 
stn^gles of one unused to swimming, the arms are inya- 
riablT thrown upwards, while an attempt is made to keep 
tibe head in its usual perpendicular position. The result 
is the inmiersion of the mouth and nostrils, and the in- 
ception, during efforts to breathe while beneath the sur- 
fiice, of water into the lungs. Much is also received 
into the stomach, and the whole body becomes heavier 
by the difference between the weight of the air originally 
distending these cavities and that of the fluid which now 
fills them. This difference is sufficient to cause the body 
to sink^ as a general rule, but is insufficient in the cases 
of individuals with small bones and an abnormal quan- 
tity of flaccid or fatty matter. Such individuals float 
even after drowning. 

" The corpse, being supposed at the bottom of the 
river, will there remain until, by some means, its specific 
gravity again becomes less than that of the bulk of water 
which it displaces. This effect is brought about by de- 
composition or otherwise. The result of decomposition 
is the generation of gas, distending the cellular tissues 
and all the cavities, and giving the puffed appearance 
which is so horrible. When this distension has so far 
progressed that the bulk of the corpse is materially 
increased without a corresponding increase of mass or 
weight, its specific gravity becomes less than that of the 
water displaced, and it forthwith makes its appearance 
at the surface. But decomposition is modiGed by innu- 
merable circumstances, is hastened or retarded by innu- 
merable agencies ; for example, by the heat or cold of 
the season, by the mineral impregnation or purity of the 
water, by its depth or shallowness, by its cmrency or 
stagnation, by the temperament of the body, by its 
infection or freedom from disease before death. Thus it 
is evident that we can assign no period, with anything 
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like accuracy, at which the corpse shall rise through 
decomposition. Under certain conditions this result 
would be brought about within an hour; under others, it 
might not take place at all. There are chemical infu- 
sions by which the animal frame can be preserved for 
ever from corruption — ^the bi-chloride of mercury is one. 
But, apart from decomposition, there may be, and very 
usually is, a generation of gas within the stomach, from 
the acetous fermentation of vegetable matter (or within 
other cavities from other causes), sufficient to induce a 
distension which will bring the body to the surface. 
The effect produced by the firing of a cannon is that of 
simple vibration. This may either loosen the corpse 
from the soft mud or ooze in which it is embedded, thus 
permitting it to rise when other agencies have already 
prepared it for so doing, or it may overcome the tenacity 
of some putrescent portions of the cellular tissue, allow- 
ing the cavities to distend under the influence of the gas. 
" Having thus before us the whole philosophy of this 
subject, we can easily test by it the assertions of L'E^toiZ^. 
* All experience shows,' says this paper, * that drowned 
bodies, or bodies thrown into the water immediately after 
death by violence, require from six to ten days for suffi- 
cient decomposition to take place to bring them to the 
top of the water. Even when a cannon is fired over a 
corpse, and it rises before at least five or six days* 
immersion, it sinks again if let alone.' 

" The whole of this paragraph must now appear a 
tissue of inconsequence and incoherence. All experience 
does not show that * dro^vned bodies' require from six to 
ten days for sufficient decomposition to take place to 
bring them to the surface. Both science and experience 
show that the period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be, indeterminate. If, moreover, a body has risen 
to the surface through firing of cannon, it will not * sink 
agdn if let alone,' until decomposition has so far pro- 
gressed as to permit the escape of the generated gas. 
But I wish to call your attention to the distinction which 



is made between * drowned bodies' and * bodies thrown.^ 
into the water immediately after death by violence.' 
Although the writer admits the distinction, he yet in- 
cludes them all in the same category. I have shown 
}iow it is that the body of a drowning man becomes spe- 
cifically heavier than its bulk of water, and that he would 
not sink at all except for the struggles by which he 
elevates his arms above the surface, and his gasps for 
breath while beneath the surface — gasps which supply 
1(7 water the place of the original air in the lungs. But 
these struggles and these gasps would not occur in the 
body * thrown into the water immediately after death by 
violence.' Thus, in the latter instance, the body, as a 
aeneral rule, would not sink at all; a fact of which 
JjEtoile is evidently ignorant. When decomposition 
had proceeded to a very great extent, when the flesh had 
in a great measure left the bones, then, indeed, but not 
tiU then, should we lose sight of the corpse. 

** And now what are we to make of the argument, 
that the body found could not be that of Marie Roget, 
because, three days only having elapsed, this body was 
found floating ? If drowned, being a woman, she might 
never have sunk ; or, having sunk, might have re- 
appeared in twenty four hours, or less. But no one sup- 
poses her to have been drowned ; and, dying before 
being thrown into the river, she might have been found 
floating at any period afterwards whatever. 

" * But,' says L'Etoile, ' if the body had been kept 
in its mangled state on shore until Tuesday night, some 
trace would be found on shore of tlie murderers.' Here^ 
it is at first difficult to perceive the intention of the 
reasoner. He means to anticipate what he imagines^ 
would be an objection to his theory, viz., that the body 
was kept on shore two days, suffering rapid decompo- 
ation ; more rapid than if immersed in water. He sup- 
poses that, had this been the case, it might have appeared 
at the sm*face on the Wednesday, and thinks that only 
under such circumstances it could so have appeared. He 
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is accordiugly iu haste to show that it wa$ not kept on 
shore; for, if so, * some trace would he found on shore. of 
the murderers.' I presume you smile at the seqidtur. 
You cannot be made to see how the mere duration oi the 
corpse on the shore could operate to miUtiply traces of 
the assassins. Nor can I. 

"*And furthermore it is exceedingly improbable/ 
continues our journal, * that any villains who had com- 
mitted such a murder as is here supposed, would have 
thrown the body in without weight to sink it, when such 
a precaution could have so easily been taken.' Observe 
here the laughable confusion of thought ! No one, not 
even L'Etoile, disputes the murder committed on the 
hody found. The marks of violence are too obvious. It 
is our reasoner's object merely to show that this body is 
not Marie's. He wishes to prove that Marie is not 
assassinated, not that the corpse was not. Yet his ob- 
servation proves only the latter point. Here is a corpse 
without weight attached ; murderers casting it in would 
not have failed to attach a weight ; therefore it was not 
thrown in by murderers. This is all which is proved, if 
anything is. The question of identity is not even ap- 
proached, and UEtoile has been at great pains merely te 
gainsay now what it has admitted only a moment before. 
*We are perfectly convinced,' it says, 'that the body 
fouud was that of a murdered female.' 

*' Nor is this the sole instance, even in this division 
of the subject, where our reasoner unwittingly reasons- 
against himself. His evident object, I have already 
said, is to reduce, as much as possible, the interval be- 
tween Marie's disappearance and the finding of the 
corpse. Yet we find him urging the point that no person 
saw the girl from the moment of her leaving her 
mother's house. * We have no evidence,' he says, * that 
Marie Roget was in the land of the living after nine 
o'clock on Sunday, June the twenty-second.' As his 
argument is obviously an ex-parte one, he should, Qt 
least, have left this matter out of sight ^^ for had anyone 
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be proved that the editor ofL*Etoile really entertained a 
doubt, under the cirumstances, there would be no need, 
in his case, of a cx>mmission de lunatico inquirendo. He 
has thought it sagacious to echo the small-talk of the 
lawyers, who, for the most part, content themselves witJi 
echoing the rectangular precepts of the courts. I would 
here observe that very much of what is rejected as evi- 
dence by a court is the best of evidence to the intellect. 
For the court, guiding itself by the general principles of 
evidence — the recognised and hooked principles — is 
averse from swerving at particular instances. And this 
stedfast adherence to principle, with rigorous disregard 
of the conflicting exception, is a sure mode of attaining 
the maocimum of attainable truth, iu any long sequence 
of time. The practice, in mass, is therefore philosophi- 
cal ; but it is not the less certain that it engenders vaat 
individual error.* 

" In respect to the insinuations levelled at Beauvais, 
you will be willing to dismiss them in a breath. You 
have already fathomed the true character of this good 
gentleman. He is a husyhody, with much of romance 
and little of wit. Anyone so constituted will readily so 
conduct himself, upon occasion of real excitement, as to 
render himself liable to suspicion on the part of the over- 
acute or the ill-disposed. M. Beauvais (as it appears 
from your notes) had some personal interviews with the 
editor of L'Etoile, and offended him by venturing an 
opinion that the corpse, notwithstanding the theory of 
the editor, was, iu sober fact, that of Marie. * He per- 
sists,' says the paper, ' iu assertiugthe corpse to be that 
of Marie, but cannot give a circumstance, in addition to 
those which we have commented upon, to make others 

* " A theory based on the qualities of an object wiU prevent its beinf 
unfolded according to its objects ; aud he who arranges topics in refbreno» 
to their causes will cease to value them according to their results. Thni 
the jurisprudence of every nation will show that, when law becomes • 
science aod a system, it ceases to be justice. The errors into which a 
blind devotion to principles of olassiacation has led the common-Uw will 
be seen by observing how often the Legislature has been obliged to oome 
forward to restore the equity its scheme had lost"- Lanier* 
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believe.' Now, without re-adverting to the fact that 
stronger evidence, * to make others helieve,' could never 
have been adduced, it may be remarked that a man may 
very well be understood to believe, in a. case of this^ kind^ 
without the ability to advance a single reason for the 
belief of a second party. Nothing is more vague than 
impressions of individual identity. Eadi man reoogr 
nises his neighbour, yet there are few instances in which 
anyone is prepared to give a reason for his recognition. 
The editor of L'Etoile had no right to be offended at M. 
Beauvais' unreasoning belief. 

"The suspicious circumstances- which invest him will 
be found to tally much better with my hypothesis of 
romantic busybody ism than with the reasoner's sugges- 
tion of guilt. Once adopting the more charitable interpre- 
taition, we shall find no difficulty in comprehending the 
rose in the key-hole ; the * Marie' upon the slate ; the 
* elbowing the male relatives out of the way ;' the * aver- 
sion to permitting them to see the body ;' the caution 
given to Madame B , that she must hold no conver- 
sation ^-ith the gendarme until his return (Beauvais') ; 
and, lastly, his apparent determination *that nobody 
should have anything to do with the proceedings except 
himself.' It seems to me unquestionable that Beauvais 
was a suitor of Marie's ; that she co<j[uetted with him ; 
and that he was ambitious of being thought to enjoy her 
fullest intimacy and confidence. I shall say nothing 
more upon this point ; and, as the evidence fully rebuta 
the assertion of L'Etoile, touching the matter of apathy, 
on the part of the mother and other relatives — an apathy, 
inconsistent with the supposition of their believing the 
corpse to be that of the perfumery-girl — ^we shall now 
proceed as if the question of identity were settled to 
omr perfect satisfaction." 

" And what," I here demanded, " do you think of. 
the: opinions of Le Commerciel .?" 

'* That) in spirit, they are far more worthy of att^tion 
thaiir any* ^eb have been, promulgated upon thcLSUl^aoti 
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The deductions from the premises are philosophical and 
acute ; but the premises, in two instances, at least, are 
founded in imperfect observation. Le Commerciel 
wishes to intimate that Marie was seized by some gang 
of low ruffians not far from her mother's door. * It is 
impossible,' it urges, * that a person so well known to 
thousands as this young woman was should have passed 
three blocks without some one having seen her.' This is 
the idea of a man long resident in Paris — a public man — 
and one whose walks to and fro in the city have been 
mostly limited to the vicinity of the public offices. He 
is aware that he seldom passes so far as a dozen blocks 
from his own bureau without being recognised and 
accosted. And, knowing the extent of his personal ac- 
quaintance with others, and of others with him, he com- 
pares his notoriety with that of the perfumery-girl, finds 
no great difference between them, and reaches at once the 
conclusion that she, in her walks, would be equally liable 
to recognition with himself in his. This could only be the 
case were her walks of the same unvarying methodical 
character, and within the same species of limited region 
as are his own. He passes to and fro, at regtdar in- 
tervals, within a confined periphery, abounding in indi- 
viduals who are led to observation of his person through 
interest in the kindred nature of his occupation with 
their own. But the walks of Marie may, in general, 
be supposed discursive. In this particular instance, it 
will be understood as most probable that she proceeded 
upon a route of more than average diversity from her 
accustomed ones. The parallel which we imagine to 
have existed in the mind of Le Commerciel would only be 
sustained in the event of the two individuals traversing the 
whole city. In this case, granting the personal acquaint- 
ances to be equal, the chances would be also equal that an 
equal number of personal rencounters would be made. For 
my own part, I should hold it not only as possible, but 
as very far more than probable, that Marie might have 
proceeded^ at any given period, by any one of &e many 
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routes between her own residence and that of her aunt 
without meeting a single individual whom she knew or 
by whom she was known. In viewing this question in 
its full and proper light, we must hold steadily in mind 
the great disproportion between the personal acquaint- 
ances of even the most noted individu«d in Paris and the 
entire population of Paris itself. 

" But whatever force there may still appear to be in 
the suggestion oiLe Commerciel will be much diminished 
when we take into consideration the hour at which the 
girl went abroad. * It was when the streets were full of 
people,' says Le Commerciel, *that she went out.' But 
not so. It was at nine o'clock in the morning. Now at 
nine o'clock of every morning in the week, idth the eX' 
ceptwn of Sunday, the streets of the city are, it is true, 
thronged with people. At nine on Sunday the populace 
are chiefly within doors, preparing for church. No ob- 
serving person can have fafled to notice the peculiarly 
deserted air of the town from about eight until ten on 
the morning of every Sabbath. Between ten and eleven 
the streets are thronged, but not at so early a period as 
that designated. 

" There is another point at which there seems a 
deficiency of observation on the part of Le Commerciel. 
* A piece,' it says, * of one of the unfortunate girl's pet- 
ticoats, two feet long and one foot wide, was torn out 
and tied under her chin, and around the back of her 
head, probably to prevent screams. This was done by 
fellows who had no pocket-handkerchiefs.' Whether this 
idea is or is not well founded, we will endeavour to see 
hereafter ; but by * fellows who have no pocket-handker- 
chiefs,' the editor intends the lowest class of rufl&ans. 
These, however, are the very descriptions of people who 
will always be found to have handkerchiefs even when 
destitute of shirts. You must have had occasion to 
observe how absolutely indispensable, of late years, to 
the thorough blackguard has become the pocket-hand- 
kerchief." 
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" And what are we to think," I asked, " of the article 
in Le Sokil r 

" That it is a vast pity its inditer was not horn a 
parrot; in which case he would have been the most 
illustrious parrot of his race. He has merely repeated 
the individual items of the already published opinion ; 
collecting them, with a laudable industry, from this paper 
and from that. * The things had all evidently been 
there,' he says, * at least three or four weeks ; and there: 
can be no doubt that the spot of this appalling outrage 
has been discovered.' The facts here re-stated by 
LeSoleil are very from removing my own doubts upon thi 
subject, and we will examine them more particularly here- 
after in connexion with another division of the theme. 

" At present we must occupy ourselves with other in- 
vestigations. You cannot fail to have remarked the 
extreme laxity of the examination of the corpse. To be 
sure, the I question of identity was readily determined, 
or should have been ; but there were other points to 
be ascertained. Had the body been in any respect 
despoiled? Had the deceased any articles of jewellery 
about her person upon leaving home ? if so, had she any 
when found? These are important questions utterly 
untouched by the evidence ; and there are others of equal, 
moment which have met with no attention. We must 
endeavour to satisfy ourselves by personal inquiry. The 
case of St. Eustache must be re-examined. I have no 
suspicion of tiiis person ; but let us proceed methodically. 
We will ascertain beyond a doabt the validity of the 
affidavits in regard to his whereabouts on the Sunday. 
AfBidavits of this character are readily made matter of 
mystification. Should there be nothing wrong here, 
however, we will dismiss St. Eustache from our investi- 
gations. His suicide, however corroborative of suspicion, 
were there found to be deceit in the affidavits, is, without 
such deceit, in no respect an unaccountable circumstance, . 
or one which need, cause us to defieet from the line of . 
ordinary analysis. 
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" In that which I now propose we will discard die 
interior points of this tragedy, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon its outskirts. Not the least usual error, in 
investigations such as this, is the limiting of inquiry to 
the immediate, with total disregard of the coUateraJ or 
circumstantial events. It is the malpractice of the 
courts to confine evidence and discussion to the bounds 
of apparent relevancy. Yet experience has shown, and 
a true philosophy will always show, that a vast, perhaps 
the larger portion of tmth, arises from the seemingly 
irrelevant. It is through the spirit of this principle, if 
not precisely through its letter, that modem science has 
resolved to calculate upon the unforeseen. But, perhaps^ 
you do not comprehend me. The history of human 
knowledge has so uninterruptedly shown that to col- 
lateral, or incidental, or accidental events, we are in- 
debted for the most numerous and most valuable dis- 
coveries, that it has at length become necessary, in any 
prospective view of improvement, to make not only large 
but the largest allowances for inventions that shall aiise 
by chance, and quite out of the range of ordinary expec- 
tation. It is no longer'philosophical to base, upon what 
has been, a vision of what is to be. Accident is ad- 
mitted as a portion of the substructure. We make 
chance a matter of absolute calculation. We subject the 
unlooked-for and unimagined to the mathematical for- 
mula of the schools. 

" I repeat that it is no more than fact that the larger 
portion of all truth has sprung from the collateral ; and 
it is but in accordance with the spirit of the principle 
involved in this fact, that I would divert inquiry, in the 
present case, from the trodden and hitherto unfmitful 
ground of the event itself, to the contemporary ckcum- 
stances which surround it. While you ascertain the 
validity of the aj05davits, I will examine the newspapers 
more generally than you have as yet done. So far, we 
have only reconnoitred the field of investigation ; but it 
will be strange indeed if a comprehensive survey, such 
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-as I propose, of the public prints, will not afford us some 
minute points which shall establish a direction for in- 
-quiry." 

In pursuance of Dupin's suggestion, I made scrupulous 
examination of the affair of the affidavits. The result 
-yfas a firm conviction of their validity, and of the con- 
sequent innocence of St. Eustache. In the meantime, 
my friend occupied himself with what seemed to me a 
minuteness altogether objectless in a scrutiny of the 
various newspaper-files. At the end of a week he placed 
before me the following extracts : 

" Aboat three years and a half ago a distarbanoe, very similar to the 
presentywasoaosedbythe disappearance of this same Marie Boget from 
-we parfumirie of Monsiear Le Blanc, in the Palais Royal. At the end of 
it week, however, she re-appeured at her cnst^marycomptoir as well as ever, 
with the exception of a slight paleness not altogether asaal. It was given 
-oat by Monsiear Le Blanc and her mother that she had merely been on a 
visit to some friend in the ooantry ; and the affair was speedily hushed ap. 
We presame that the present absence is a freak of the same nature, and 
that at the expiration of a week, or perhaps a mtnth, we shall have her 
.among as again."— £venm;7 Pa/pfTy Monday, June 23. 

" An evening journal of yesterday refers to a former mysterious disap- 
'Pearance of Mademoiselle Roget. It is well known that, daring the week 
of her absence from Le Blanc's par/umerie, she was in the company of a 
yoong naval officer, much noted for his debaucheries. A quarrel, it is 
-supposed, providentially led to her return home. We have the name of 
tbo Lothario in question, who is at present stationed in Paris, but, for 
-obvious reasons, forbear to make it public."— Le Mercurie, Tuesday mom-' 
AHfff June 24. 

** An outrage of the most atrocious character was perpetrated near this 
-oity the day before yesterday. A gentleman, with his wife and daughter, 
engaged, after dusk, the services of six young men, who were idly rowing 
a boat to and fro near the banks of the Seine, to convey him across the 
river. Upon reaching the opposite shore the three passengers stepped 
out, and had proceeded so far as to be beyond the view of the boat, when 
the daughter discovered that she had left in it her parasol She returned 
ibr it, was seized by the gang, carried out into the stream, gagged, bru- 
tally treated, and finallv taken to the shore at a point not far from that at 
which she had originally entered the boat with her parents. The villains 
have escaped for the time, but the police are upon their trail, and some 
■of them will soon be taken." — Mm^ing Paper ^ June 35. 

** We have received one or two communications, the object of which is 
to fasten the crime of the late atrocity upon Mennais ;* but as this gen- 
tleman has been fully exonerated by a legal inquiry, and as the arguments 
of our several correspondents appear to be more zealous than profound, 
we do not think it adfisable to make them pablic." — Morning Paper^ 
-June 28. 

" We have received several forcibly- written communications, appa-- 
'rently frem various sources, and which ge far to render it a matter of oer- 

* Mennais wa» one of the parties originally saspected and arrested, hot 
•di8charg«d.thro«gh total laek of 6iTid«ne8. 
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tainty tbat the unfortixiMiie Marie Bog^t has become « Tietim of oae of; 
the nnmeroas bands of blackguards which infest the vioinity ef the city 
opon Sunday. Oor own opinion is decidedly in fiivovr of this snp pesition. 
We shall endea?o!ur to make room for some of these argnmmits hereafter.** 
— Evening Paper, Tuesday, June 31. 

" On Monday one of the bargemen connected with the reyemie-serylee' 
saw an empty boat floating down the Seine. Sails were lying in the hot* 
tern of the boat. The bargeman towed it onder the barge-offlce. The next 
morning it was taken from thence withont the knowledge of any of the 
officers. The rudder is now at the barge-office." — Le Diligence, Thursday, 
June 26. 

Upon reading these various extracts, they not only 
seemed to me irrelevant, but I could perceive no mode 
in which any of them could be brought to bear upon the 
matter in hand. I waited for some explanation from 
Dupin. 

" It is not my present design," he said, " to dwell 
upon the first and second of these extracts. I have 
•copied them chiefly to show you the extreme remissness 
of the police, who, as far as I can understand from the 
Prefect, have not troubled themselves in any respect with 
the examination of the naval officer alluded to. Yet it 
is mere folly to say that between the first and second 
disappearance of Marie there is no supposable connexion. 
Let us admit the first elopement to have resulted in a 
quarrel between the lovers, and the return home of the 
betrayed. We are now prepared to view a second elope- 
ment (if we knoiD that an elopement has again taken 
place) as indicating a renewal of the betrayer's advsmces, 
rather than as the result of new proposals by a second 
individual ; we are prepared to regard it as a * making 
up' of the old amour rather than as the commencement 
of a new one. The chances are ten to one that he who 
had once eloped with Marie would again propose an 
elopement, rather than that she to whom proposals of 
elopement had been made by one individual should have 
them made to her by another. And here let me call your 
attention to the fact, that the time elapsing between the 
first ascertained and the second supposed elopement is a 
few months more than the general period of the cruises 
of our men-of-war. Had the lover been interrupted in 
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his first villany by the necessity of departure to sea, and 
had he seized the first moment of his return to renew 
the base designs not yet altogether accomplished, or not 
yet altogether accomplished by him? Of all these 
things we know nothing. 

" You will say, however, that in the second instance 
there was no elopement, as imagined. Certainly not ; 
but are we prepared to say that there was not the frus- 
trated design ? Beyond St. Eustache, and perhaps 
Beauvais, we find no recognised, no open, no honourable 
suitors of Marie. Of none other is there anything said. 
Who, then, is the secret lover of whom the relatives [at 
least most of them) know nothing, but whom Mane meets 
upon the morning of Sunday, and who is so deeply in 
her confidence that she hesitates not to remain with him, 
until the shades of the evening descend, amid the soli- 
tary groves of the Barriere du Roule ? Who is that 
secret lover, I ask, of whom, at least, most of the rela- 
tives know nothing ? And what means the singular pro- 
phecy of Madame Rog^t on the morning of Marie's 
departure. * I fear that I shall never see Marie again ?' 

" But if we cannot imagine Madame Rog^t privy to 
the design of elopement, may we not at least suppose this 
design entertained by the girl ? Upon quitting home, 
she gave it to be understood that she was about to visit 
her aunt in the Rue des Dr6mes, and St. Eustache was 
requested to call for her at dark. Now, at first glance, 
this fact strongly militates against my suggestion ; but 
let us reflect. That she did meet some companion, and 
proceed with him across the river, reaching the Barriere 
du Roule at so late an hour as three o'clock in the after- 
noon, is known. But in consenting so to accompany this 
individual (for whatever purpose, to her mother known or 
unknown), she must have Uiought of her expressed in- 
tention when leaving home, and of the surprise and 
suspicion aroused in the bosom of her affianced suitor, 
St. Eustache, when, calling for her at the hour appointed, 
in the Rue des Dromes, he should find that she had not 
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been thete ; and when, moreover, upon returning to the 
pension with this alarming intelligence, he should become 
aware of her continued absence from home. She must 
have thought of these things, I say. She must have 
foreseen the chagrin of St. Eustache, the suspicion of all. 
She could not have thought of returning to brave his 
suspicion ; but the suspicion becomes a point of trivial 
importance to her, if we suppose her not intending to 
return. 

" We may imagine her thinking thus — * I am to 
meet a certain person for the purpose of elopement, or 
for certain other purposes known only to myself. It is 
necessary that there be no chance of interruption ; there 
must be suflBcient time given us to elude pursuit ; I 
i^ill give it to be understood that I shall visit and spend 
the day with my aunt at the Rue des Dromes ; I will 
tell St. Eustache not to call for me until dark. In this 
way, my absence from home for the longest possible 
period, without causing suspicion or anxiety, will be 
accounted for, and I shall gain more time than in any 
other manner. If I bid St. Eustache call for me at 
dark, he will be sure not to call before ; but, if I wholly 
neglect to bid him call, my time for escape will be 
diminished, since it will be expected that I return the 
earlier, and my absence will the sooner excite anxiety. 
Now, if it were my design to return at aU — if I had in 
contemplation merely a stroll with the individud in 
question — it would not be my policy to bid St. Eustache 
call ; for calling, he will be sure to ascertain that I have 
played him false, a fact of which I might keep him for 
ever in ignorance, by leaving home without notifying 
him of my intention, by returning before dark, emd by 
then stating that I had been to visit my aunt in the 
Rue des Dromes. But, as it is my design never to 
return, or not for some weeks, or not until certain con- 
cedments are effected, the gaining of time is the only 
point about which I need give myself any concern.* 

" You have observed, in your notes, that the most 
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general opinion in relation to this sad affair ie, and wa& 
from the first, that the girl had heen the victim of a ganff 
of blackguards. Now, the popular opinion, under cer- 
tain conditions, is not to be disregarded. When arising 
of itself, when manifesting itself in a strictly spon- 
taneous manner, we should look upon it as analogous 
with that intuition which is the idiosyncrasy of the indi- 
vidual man of genius. In ninety-nine cases from the 
hundred I would abide by its decision. But it is im- 
portant that we find no palpable traces of suggestion. 
The opinion must be rigorously the pMic's own ; and 
the distinction is often exceedingly difficult to perceive 
and to maintain. In the present instance, it appears to 
me that this * public opinion,* in respect to a gang^ 
has been superinduced by the collateral event which is 
detailed in the third of my extracts. All Paris is ex- 
cited by the discovered corpse of Marie, a girl young,^ 
beautiful and notorious. This corpse is found, bearing 
msirks of violence, and floating in the river. But it is 
now made known that, at the very period, or about the 
very period, in which it is supposed that the girl was 
assassinated, an outrage similar in nature to that en- 
dured by the deceased, although less in extent, was 
perpetrated by a gang of young ruffians upon the 
person of a second young female. Is it wonderful that 
the one known atrocity should influence the popular 
judgment in regard to the other unknown ? This judg- 
ment awaited direction, and the known outrage seemed 
so opportunely to afford it I Marie, too, was found in 
the river ; and upon this very river was this known out- 
rage committed. The connexion of the two events had 
about it so much of the palpable, that the true wonder 
would have been a failure of the populace to appreciate 
and to seize it. But, in fact, the one atrocity, known 
to be so committed, is, if anything, evidence that the 
other, committed at a time nearly coincident, was not 
so committed. It would have been a miracle indeed if, 
while a gang of raffianfiH were perpetrating, at a given 
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locality, a most unheard-of wrong, there should have 
been another similar gang, in a similar locality, in the- 
same city, under the same circumstances, with the same 
means and appliances, engaged in a wrong of precisely 
the same aspect, at precisely the same period of time T 
Yet in what, if not in this marvellous train of coinci- 
dence, does the accidentally suggested opinion of the 
populace call upon us to believe ? 

'* Before proceeding further, let us consider the sup-^ 
posed scene of the assassination, in the thicket at the 
Baiiiere du Roule. This thicket, although dense, was 
in the close vicinity of a public road. Within were 
three or four large stones, forming a kind of seat with a 
back and footstool. On the upper stone was discovered 
a white petticoat ; on the second a silk scarf. A parasol, 
gloves and a pocket-handkerchief, were also here found. 
The handkerchief bore the name, * Marie Rog^t.' Frag- 
ments of dress were seen on the branches around. The 
earth was trampled, the bushes were broken, and there 
was every evidence of a violent struggle. 

"Notwithstanding the acclamation with which the 
discovery of this thicket was received by the press, and 
the unanimity with which it was supposed to indicate 
the precise scene of the outrage, it must be admitted 
that there was some very good reason for doubt. That 
it was the scene, I may or I may not believe ; but there 
was excellent reason for doubt. Had the t7-ue scene 
been, as Le Commerciel suggested, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rue Pav^e St. Andr^e, the perpetrators of 
the crime, supposing them still resident in Paris, would 
naturally have been stricken with terror at the public 
attention thus acutely directed into the proper clumnel ; 
and, in certain classes of minds, there would have arisen, 
at once, a sense of the necessity of some exertion to- 
re-divert this attention. And thus; the thicket of the 
Barriere du Roule having been already suspected, the 
idea of placing the articles where they were found might 
have been naturally entertained. There is no real evi- 
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dence, although Le Soleil so supposes, that the articles 
discovered had heen more than a very few days in the 
thicket ; while there is much circumstantial proof that 
they could not have remained there without attracting 
attention during the twenty days elapsing between the 
fatal Sunday and the afternoon upon which they were 
found by the boys. *They were all mildewed down 
hard,' says he Soleil, adopting the opinions of its prede- 
cessors, * with the action of the rain, and stuck together 
from mildew. The grass had grown around and over 
some of them. The silk of the parasol was strong, but 
the threads of it were run together within. The upper 
part, where it had been doubled and folded, was all 
mildewed and rotten, and tore on being opened.' In 
respect to the grass having * grown around and over some 
of them,' it is obvious that the fact could only have been 
ascertained from the words, and thus from the recollec- 
tions, of two small boys; for these boys removed the 
articles and took them home before they had been seen 
by a third party. But grass will grow, especially in 
warm and damp weather (such as was that of the period 
of the murder), as much as two or three inches in a single 
day. A parasol lying upon a newly-tuifed ground might, 
in a single week, be entirely concesded from sight by the 
upspringing grass. And touching that mildew upon which 
the editor of Le Soleil so pertinaciously insists that he 
employs the word no less than three times in the brief 
paragraph just quoted, is he really unaware of the nature 
of this mildew ? Is he to be told that it is one of the 
many classes oi fungus of which the most ordinary 
feature is its upspringing and decadence within twenty- 
four hours ? 

*' Thus we see, at a glance, that what has been most 
triumphantly adduced in support of the idea that the 
articles had been * for at least three or four weeks' in 
the thicket, is most absurdly null as regards any evidence 
of that fact. On the other hand, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to believe that these articles could have remained in 
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the thicket specified, for a longer period thain a single 
week — for a longer period thsm from one Sunday to flie 
next. Those who know anything of the vicinity of 
Paris, know the extreme difficulty of finding seclusion, 
unless at a great distance from its suburbs. Such a 
thing as an unexplored, or even an unfrequently visited 
recess, amid its woods or groves, is not for a moment to 
be imagined. Let any one who, being at heart a lover 
of nature, is yet chained by duty to the dust and heat of 
this great metropolis — ^let any such one attempt, even 
during the week-days, to slake his thirst for solitude 
amid the scenes of natural loveliness which immediately 
surround us. At every second step he will find the 
growing charm dispelled by the voice and personal intru- 
sion of some ruffian or party of carousing blackguards. 
He will seek privacy amid the densest foliage, all in 
vain. Here are the very nooks where the unwashed 
most abound; here are the temples most desecrated. 
With sickness of heart the wanderer will flee back to 
polluted Paris as to a less odious because less incon- 
gruous sink of pollution. But if tlie vicinity of the city 
is so beset during the working-days of the week, how 
much more so on the Sabbath ? It is now especisdly 
that, released from the claims of labour, or deprived of 
the customary opportunities of crime, the town black- 
guard seeks the precincts of the town, not through love 
of the rural, which in his heart he despises, but by way 
of escape from the restraints and conventionalities of 
society. He desires less the fresh air and the green 
trees than the utter license of the country. Here, at the 
road-side inn, or beneath the foliage of the woods, he 
indulges, unchecked by any eye except those of his boon 
companions, in all the mad excess of a counterfeit 
hilarity — ^the joint offspring of liberty and of rum. I 
say nothing more than what must be obvious to every 
dispassionate observer, when I repeat that the circum- 
stance of the articles in question having remained undis- 
covered, for a longer period than from one Sunday to 
6. G 
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another, in cmy thicket in the immediate neighbour* 
hood of Paris, is to be looked upon as little less than 
miraculous. 

*' But there are not wanting other grounds for the 
suspicion that the articles were placed in the thicket 
with the view of diverting attention from the real scene 
of the outrage. And, first, let me direct your notice to 
the date of the discovery of the articles. Collate this 
with the date of the fifth extract made by myself from 
the newspapers. You will find that the discovery fol- 
lowed almost immediately the urgent communications 
sent to the evening paper. These communications, 
alfJiough various and apparently from various sources, 
tended all to the same point — viz., the directing atten- 
tion to a gang as the perpetrators of the outrage, and to 
the neighbourhood of the Barriere du Roule as its scene. 
Now here, of course, the suspicion is not that, in conse- 
quence of these communications or of the public atten- 
tion by them directed, the articles were found by the 
boys, but the suspicion might and may well have been, 
that the articles were not before found by the boys ; for 
the reason that the articles had not before been in the 
thicket, having been deposited there only at so late a 
period as at the date, or shortly prior to the date, of the 
communications, by the guilty authors of these commu- 
nications themselves. 

" This thicket was a singular one — an exceedingly 
singular one. It was imusually dense. Within its na- 
turally walled inclosure were three extraordinary stones, 
forming a seat with a back and footstool. And this 
thicket, so full of natural art, was in the immediate vici- 
nity, within a few rods, of the dwelling of Madame De- 
luc, whose boys were in the habit of closely examining 
the shrubberies about them in search of the bark of the 
sassfifras. Would it be a rash wager — ^a wager of one 
thousand to one — that a day never passed over the 
heads of these boys without finding at least one of them 
eBscoDced in the umhrageocui hall) and enthroned upon 
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its natural throne ? Those who would hesitate at such 
a wager have either never been boys themselves or have 
forgotten the boyish nature. I repeat, it is exceedingly 
hard to comprehend how the articles could have remained 
in this thicket imdiscovered for a longer period than one 
or two days ; and that thus there is good ground for sus- 
picion, in spite of the dogmatic ignorance of Le SoleU, 
that they were, at a comparatively late date, deposited 
where found. 

" But there are still other and stronger reasons for 
believing them so deposited than any I have as yet urged. 
And now let me beg your notice to the highly artificial 
arrangement of the articles. On the upper stone lay a 
white petticoat ; on the second a silk scarf ; scattered 
around were a parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief 
bearing the name of * Marie Eoget.' Here is just such an 
arrangement as would naturally be made by a not over- 
acute person wishing to dispose of the articles naturally. 
But it is by no means a really natural arrangement. I 
should rather have looked to see the things all lying on 
the ground and trampled under-foot. In the narrow 
limits of that bower it would have been scarcely possible 
that the petticoat and scarf should have retained a posi- 
tion upon the stones, when subjected to the brushing to 
and fro of many struggling persons. * There was evi- 
dence,' it is said, * of a struggle ; and the earth was 
trampled, the bushes were broken,' but the petticoat and 
6carf are found deposited as if upon shelves. *The 
pieces of the frock torn out by the bushes were about 
three inches wide and six inches long. One part was 
the hem of the frock and it had been mended. They 
looked like strips torn off.' Here, inadvertently, Le 
Soleil has employed an exceedingly suspicious phrase. 
The pieces, as described, do indeed * look like strips torn 
off,' but purposely and by hand. It is one of the rarest 
of accidents that a piece is * torn off' from any garment, 
such as is now in question, by the agency of a thorn. 
From tfie ^eij naOir^ of such fabrics, a thorn or a nail 
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becoming entangled in them tears them rectangularly — 
divides them into two longitudinsd rents, at right angles 
with each other, and meeting at an apex where the thorn 
enters ; but it is scarcely possible to conceive the piece 
* torn off.' I never so knew it, nor did you. To tear a 
piece q^ from such fabrics two distinct forces, in different 
directions, will be, in almost every case, required. If 
there be two edges to the fabric — if, for example, it be a 
pocket-handkerchief — and it is desired to tear from it a 
slip, then, and then only, will the one force serve the 
purpose. But in the present case the question is of a 
dress, presenting but one edge. To tear a piece from 
the interior, where no edge is presented, could only be 
effected by a miracle through the agency of thorns, and 
no one thorn could accomplish it. But even where an 
edge is presented two thorns will be necessary, operating, 
the one in two distinct directions and the other in one ; 
and this in the supposition that the edge is unhemmed. 
If hemmed, the matter is nearly out of the question. 
We thus see the numerous and great obstacles in the 
way of pieces being * torn off ' through the simple agency 
of * thorns,' yet we are required to believe not only that 
one piece but that many have been so torn. *And 
one part,* too, ^was the hem of the frock!' Another 
piece was ^part of the skirt, not the hem;' that is to 
say, was torn completely out, through the agency of 
thorns, from the unedged interior of the dress ! These, 
I say, are things which one may well be pardoned for 
disbelieving ; yet, taken collectively, they may form per- 
haps less of reasonable ground for suspicion, than the 
one startling circumstance of the articles having been 
left in this thicket at sll by any murderers who had pre- 
caution enough to think of removing the corpse. You 
will not have apprehended me rightly, however, if you 
suppose it my design to deny this thicket as the scene 
of the outrage. There might have been a wrong here, 
or, more possibly, an accident at Madame Deluc's. But, 
in fact, this is n ppjijit of minor importance. We ftre 
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not engaged in an attempt to discover the scene, but to 
produce the perpetrators of the murder. What I haye 
adduced, notwithstanding the minuteness with which I 
have adduced it, has been with the view, first, to show 
the folly of the positive and headlong assertions of Le 
Soleil, but, secondly and chiefly, to bring you by the 
most natural route to a further contemplation of the 
doubt whether this assassination has, or has not been, 
the work of a gang. 

" We will resume this question by mere allusion to 
the revolting details of the surgeon examined at the in- 
quest. It is only necessary to say that his published 
inferences, in regard to the number of the ruffians, have 
been properly ridiculed as unjust and totally baseless by 
all the reputable anatomises of Paris. Not that the matter 
7night not have been as inferred, but that there was no 
ground for the inference ; was there not much for 
another ? 

** Let us reflect now upon * the traces of a struggle ;' 
and let me ask what these traces have been supposed to 
demonstrate. A gang. But do they not rather demon- 
strate the absence of a gang? What struggle could 
have taken place — ^what struggle so violent and enduring 
as to have left its ' traces' in all directions — ^between a 
weak and defenceless girl and the gang of ruffians ima- 
gined ? The silent grasp of a few rough arms and all 
would have been over. The victim must have been 
absolutely passive at their will. You will here bear in 
mind that the arguments urged against the thicket as the 
scene are applicable, in chief part, only against it as the 
scene of an outrage committed by more than a single in- 
dividual. If we imagine but one violator, we can con- 
ceive, and thus only conceive, the struggle of so violent 
and so obstinate a nature as to have left the * traces' 
apparent. 

** And again. I have already mentioned the suspi- 
cion to be excited by the fact that the articles in ques- 
tion were suffered to remain at aU in the thicket where 
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discovered. It seems almost impossible that these evi- 
dences of guilt should have been accidentally left where 
found. There was sufl&cient presence of mind (it is 
supposed) to remove the corpse ; and yet a more positive 
evidence than the corpse itself (whose features might 
have been quickly obliterated by decay) is allowed to lie 
conspicuously in the scene of the outrage ; I allude to 
the handkerchief with the natne of the deceased. If 
this was an accident, it was not the accident of a gang. 
We can imagine it only the accident of an individual. 
Let us see. An individual has committed the murder. 
He is alone with the ghost of the departed. He is ap- 
palled by what lies motionless before him. The fury of 
his passion is over, and there is abundant room in his 
heart for the natural awe of the deed. His is none of 
that confidence which the presence of numbers inevi- 
tably inspires. He is ahne with the dead. He trembles 
and is bewildered. Yet there is a necessity for disposing 
of the corpse. He bears it to the river, but leaves behind 
him the other evidences of guilt ; for it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry all the burden at once, and it will be 
easy to return for what is left. But in his toilsome journey 
to the water his fears redouble within him. The sounds 
of life encompass his path. A dozen times he hears or 
fancies the step of an obsen^er. Even the very lights 
from the city bewilder him. Yet, in time and by long 
and frequent pauses of deep agony, he reaches the river's 
brink and disposes of his ghastly charge, perhaps 
through the medium of a boat. But now what treasure 
does the world hold — ^what threat of vengeance could it 
hold out— which would have power to urge the return of 
that lonely murderer over that toilsome and perilous 
path to the thicket and its blood-chilling recollections ? 
He returns not, let the consequences be what they may. 
He could not return if he would. His sole thought is im^ 
mediate escape. He turns his back /or ever upon those 
dreadful shrubberies, and flees as from the wrath to comei 
*' But liow with a gang ? Their number would h&ve 
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inspired them with confidence ; if, indeed, confidence is 
eyer wanting in the breast of the arrant blackguard; 
and of arrant blackguards alone are the supposed gangs 
ever constituted. Their number, I say, would have 
prevented the bewildering and unreasoning terror which 
I have imagined to paralyze the single man. Could 
we suppose an oversight in one, or two, or three, this 
oversight would have been remedied by a fourth. They 
would have left nothing behind them ; for their number 
would have enabled them to carry all at once. There 
would have been no need of retm-n, 

" Consider now the circumstance that, in the outer 
garment of the coi'pse when found, ' a slip, about a foot 
wide, had been torn upwards from the bottom hem to 
the waist, wound three times round the waist, and 
secured by a sort of hitch in the back.' This was done 
with the obvious design of afibrding a handle by which 
to carry the body. But would any number of men have 
di'eamed of resorting to such an expedient ? To three 
or four, the limbs of the corpse would have afforded not 
only a suflBicient, but the best possible hold. The device 
is that of a single individual ; and this brings us to the 
fact that ' between the thicket and the river, the rails of 
the fences were found taken down, and the ground bore 
evident traces of some heavy burden having been dragged 
along it !' But would a number of men have put them- 
selves to the superfluous trouble of taking down a fence, 
for the purpose of dragging through it a corpse which 
they might have lifted over any fence in an instant ? 
Would a number of men have so dragged a corpse at all 
as to have left evident traces of the dragging ? 

** And here we must refer to an observation of Le 
Commerciel — an observation upon which I have already^ 
in some measure, commented. ' A piece,' says this 
journal, * of one of the unfortunate girl's petticoats was 
torn out and tied under her chin, and around the back 
of her head, probably to prevent screams. This was 
done by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchiefs.* 
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" I have before suggested that a genuine blackguard 
is never without a pocket-handkerchief. But it is not to 
this fact that I now especially advert. That it was not 
through want of a handkerchief for the purpose imagined 
by Le Commerciel that this bandage was employed, is 
rendered apparent by the handkerchief left in the 
thicket ; and that the object was not ' to prevent 
screams' appears, also, from the bandage having been 
employed in preference to what would so much better 
have answered the purpose. But the language of the 
evidence speaks of the strip in question as * found 
around the neck, fitting loosely, and secured with a 
hard knot.' These words are sufl&ciently vague, but 
differ materially from those of Le Commerciel. The 
slip was eighteen inches wide, and therefore, although 
of muslin would form a strong band when folded or 
rumpled longitudinally. And thus rumpled it was dis- 
covered. My inference is this. The solitary murderer 
liaving borne the corpse for some distance (whether 
from the thicket or elsewhere) by means of the bandage 
hitched around its middle, found the weight in this 
mode of procedure, too much for his strength. He re- 
solved to drag the burden; the evidence goes to show 
that it was dragged. With this object in view, it be- 
came necessary to attach something like a rope to one 
of the extremities. It could be best attached about the 
neck, where the head would prevent its slipping off. 
And, now, the murderer bethought him, unquestionably, 
of the bandage about the loins. He would have used 
this, but for its volution about the corpse, the hitch 
which embarrassed it, and the reflection that it had not 
been * torn off' from the garment. It was easier to tear 
a new slip from the petticoat. He tore it, made it fast 
about the neck, and so dragged his victim to the brink 
of the river. That this * bandage,' only attainable with 
trouble and delay, and but imperfectly answering its 
purpose — ^that this bandage was employed at all, demon- 
strates that the necessity for its employment sprang 
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from circumstances arisiBg at a period when the hand- 
kerchief was no longer attainable ; that is to say, arising, 
as we have imagined, after quitting the thicket (if the 
thicket it was), and on the road between the thicket and 
the river. 

"But the evidence, you will say, of Mdme. Deluc,(!) 
points especially to the presence of a gang, in the 
vicinity of the thicket, at or about the epoch of the mur- 
der. This I grant. I doubt if there were not a dozen 
gangs, such as described by Madame Deluc, in and about 
Qie vicinity of the Bamere du Roule at or about the 
period of this tragedy. But the gang which has drawn 
upon itself the pointed animadversion, although the 
somewhat tardy and very suspicious evidence, of Madame 
Peluc, is the only gang which is represented by that 
honest and scrupulous old lady as having eaten her 
cakes and swallowed her brandy without putting them- 
selves to the trouble of making her payment. Et hinc 
pIUb ira? 

*' But what is the precise evidence of Madame Deluc? 
* A gang of miscreants made their appearance, behaved 
boisterously, ate and drank without making payment^ 
followed in the route of the young man and girl, returned 
to the mn about dusk, and re-crossed the river as if in 
great haste.' 

" Now this ' great haste' very possibly seemed greater 
haste in the eyes of Madame Deluc, since she dwelt lin- 
geringly and lamentingly upon her violated cakes and 
ale — cakes and ale for which she might still have enter- 
tained a faint hope of compensation. Why, otherwise^ 
«ince it was about dusk, should she make a point of the 
haste 1 It is no cause for wonder, surely, that even a 
gang of blackguards should make /mzs^« to get home when 
a wide river is to be crossed in small boats, when storm 
impends, and when night approa>ches, 

*' I say approaches ; for the night had rwt yet arrived. 
.It was oidy about dusk that the indecent haste of these 
/ miscreants' offended the sober efjmjU/titg^ Deluc. 
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But we are told that it was upon this very evening that 
Madame Deluc, as well as her eldest son, * heard the 
screams of a female in the vicinity of the inn,' and in 
what words does Madame Deluc designate the period of 
the evening at which these screams were heard ? * It 
was soon after dark,' she says. But *soon after dark,' 
is, at least, dark ; and * about ditsk' is as certainly day- 
light. Thus it is abundantly clear that the gang quitted 
the Barriere du Roule prior to the screams overheard (?) 
by Madame Deluc. And although, in all the many 
reports of the evidence, the relative expressions in ques- 
tion are distinctly and invariably employed just as I have 
employed them in this conversation with yourself, no no- 
tice whatever of the gross discrepancy has as yet been 
taken by any of the public journals, or by any of the 
myrmidons of the police. 

" I shall add but one to the arguments against a gang; 
but this one has, to my own understanding at least, a 
weight altogether irresistible. Under the circumstances 
of large reward offered, and full pardon to any king's 
evidence, it is not to be imagined, for a moment, that 
some member of a gang of low ruffians, or of any body 
of men, would not long ago have betrayed his accom- 
plices. Each one of a gang so placed is not so much 
greedy of a reward, or anxious for escape, as fearful of 
betrayal. He betrays eagerly and early that he may not 
himself be betrayed. That the secret has not been di- 
vulged is the very best of proof that it is, in fact, a secret. 
The horrors of this dark deed are known only to one, or 
two, living human beings, and to God. 

" Let us sum up now the meagre yet certain fruits 
of our long analysis. We have attained the idea either 
of a fatal accident under the roof of Madame Deluc, or 
of a murder perpetrated, in the thicket at the Barriere 
du Roule, by a lover, or at least by an intimate and secret 
associate of the deceased. This associate is of swarthy 
complexion. This complexion, the * hitch' in the ban- 
dage, and the * sailor's knot' with which the bonnet- 
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ribbon is tied, point to a seaman. His companionship 
with the decefised, a gay, but not an abject young girl, 
designates him as above the grade of the common sa2or. 
Here the well-written and urgent communications to the 
journals are much in the way of corroboration. The 
circumstance of the first elopement, as mentioned by 
Le Mercurie, tends to blend the idea of this seaman with 
that of the * naval ofiicer' who is first known to have led 
the unfortunate into crime. 

" And here, most fitly, comes the consideration of the 
continued absence of him of the dark complexion. Let 
me pause to observe that the complexion of this man is 
dark and swarthy ; it was no common swarthiness which 
constituted the sole point of remembrance, both as 
regards Valence and Madame Deluc. But why is this 
man absent ? Was he murdered by the gang ? If so, 
why are there only traces of the assassinated girl? The 
scene of the two outrages will naturally be supposed 
identical. And where is his corpse? The assassins 
would most probably have disposed of both in the same 
way. But it may be said that this man lives, and is de- 
terred from making himself known through dread of 
being charged with the murder. This consideration 
might be supposed to operate upon him now, at this late 
period, since it has been given in evidence that he was 
seen with Marie, but it w^ould have had no force at the 
period of the deed. The first impulse of an innocent 
man would have have been to announce the outrage, and 
to aid in identifying the ruffians. This, policy would 
have suggested. He had been seen with the girl. He 
had crossed the river with her in an open ferry-boat. 
The denouncing of the assassins would have appeared, 
even to an idiot, the surest and sole means of relieving 
himself from suspicion. We cannot suppose him, on 
the night of the fatal Sunday, both innocent himself and 
incognisant of an outrage committed. Yet only under 
such circumstances is it possible to imagine that he would 
have failed, if alive, in the denouncement of the assassins. 
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** And what means are ours of attaining the truth? 
We shall find these means multiplying and gathering 
distinctness as we proceed. Let us sift to the hottom 
this aSaxr of the first elopement. Let us know the full 
history of * the officer,' with his present circumstances, 
and his whereabouts at the precise period of the murder. 
Let us compare with each other the various communica- 
tions sent to the evening paper, in which the object was 
to inculpate a gang. This done, let us compare these 
communications, both as regards style and MS., with 
those sent to the morning paper at a previous period, 
and insisting so vehemently upon the gmlt of Mennais. 
And, all this done, let us again compare these various 
communications with the known MSS. of the officer. 
liCt us endeavour to ascertain, by repeated questionings 
of Madame Deluc and her boys, as well as of the omni- 
bus-driver, Valence, something more of the personal 
appearance and bearing of the ' man of dark complexion.' 
Queries, skilfully directed, will not fail to elicit, from 
some of these parties, information on this particular point 
(or upon others), information which the parties themselves 
may not even be aware of possessing. And let us now 
trace the boat picked up by the bargeman on the morn- 
ing of Monday the twenty-third of June, and which was 
removed from the barge-office without the cognisance of 
the officer in attendance, and without the rudder, at some 
period prior to the discovery of the corpse. With a pro- 
per caution and perseverance we shall infallibly trace 
this boat ; for not only can the bargeman who picked it 
up identify it, but the rudder is at hand. The rudder 
of a sail-boat would not have been abandoned without 
inquiry by one altogether at ease in heart. And here 
let me p6uise to insinuate a question. There was no 
advertisement of the picking up of this boat. It was 
silently taken to the barge-office, and as silently re- 
moved. But its owner or employer — how happened he, 
at so early a period as Tuesday morning, to be informed, 
without the agency of advertisement, of the locality of 
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the boat taken up on Monday, unless we imagine some 
connexion with the navy, some personal permanent con* 
hexion leading to cognisance of its minute interests, its 
petty local news ? 

"In speaking of the lonely assassin dragging his 
burden to the shore, I have already suggested tie proba- 
bility of his availiug himself of a boat. Now we are to 
understand that Marie Roget was precipitated from a boat. 
This would naturally have been the case. The corpse 
could not have been trusted to the shallow waters of th6 
shore. The peculiar marks on the back and shoulders 
of the victim tell of the bottom ribs of a boat. That 
the body was found without weight is also corroborative of 
the idea. If thrown from the shore a weight would have 
been attached. We can only account for its absence by 
supposing the murderer to have neglected the precaution 
of supplying himself with it before pushing off. In the 
act of consigning the corpse to the water he would un- 
questionably have noticed his oversight ; but then no 
remedy would have been at hand. Any risk would have 
been preferred to a return to that accursed shore. 
Having rid himself of his ghastly charge, the mui'derer 
would have hastened to the city ; theroy at some obscure 
wharf, he would have leaped tm land. But the boat — 
would he have secured it? He wooU have been in too 
great haste for such tMags as secomg a boat. More- 
over, in fasteiffl^ it to the wharf he woidd have felt as if 
securing evidence against himself. His natural thought 
would have been to cast from him, as far as possible, all 
that had held connexion with his crime. He would not 
only have fled from the wharf, but he would not have 
permitted the boat to remain. Assuredly he would have 
cast it adrift. Let us pursue our fancies. In the morn- 
ing, the wretch is stricken with unutterable horror at 
finding that the boat has been picked up and detained 
at a locality which he is in the daily habit of frequenting 
— at a locality, perhaps, which his duty compels him to 
frequent. The next night, without daring to ask for the 
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rudder, he removes it. Now tnkere is that rudderless 
boat? Let it be one of our first purposes to discover. 
With the first glimpse we obtain of it the dawn of our 
success shall begin. This boat shall guide us with a 
rapidity which will surprise even ourselves, to him who 
fimployed it on the midnight of the fatal Sabbath, Cor- 
roboration will rise upon corroboration, and the murderer 
will be traced." 

The appai'entlj slight clue here indicated by Dupin 
was followed up ; and we may state, in conclusion, that 
the result desired was brought to pass ; and that the 
Prefect fulfilled punctually, although mth reluctance, 
the terms of his compact with the Chevalier. 





• ^^crlnittti) Mtr. 




■^T Paris, just after dark one 
\ gusty evening in the au- 
tumn of 18—, I was en- 
joying the twofold luxury of meditation and 
^a myerschaum, in company with my friend 
C. Auguste Dupia. in his httle back library, 
)r book-closet, hi; troisiStae, No. 311, Rue Du- 
i6/. Faubourg St. Germain. For one hour 
It leastwe hod maintained a profound silence ; 
f while each, to any casual observer, might 
have seemed intently and enjlUBiyely occu- 
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pied with the curling eddies of smoke that oppressed 
the atmosphere of the chamber. For myself, however, 
I was mentally di«cussing certain topics which had 
formed matter for conversation between us at an earlier 
period of the evening ; I mean the affiiir of the Rue 
Moreue, and the mystery attending the murder of 
Mane Roget. I looked upon it, therefore, as something 
of a coiiK^deooe, wh^i the door of our apartment was 
thrown open and admitted our old acquaintance, Mon- 
sieur G i the Prefect of the Parisian police. 

We gsfo liim a hearty welcome ; for there was 
nearly hidf as Much of the entertaining as of the con- 
temptible about the man, and we had not seen him for 
several years. We had been sitting in the dark, and 
Dupin now arose for the purpose of lighting a lamp, 
but sat down again, without doing so, upon G.'s saying 
that he had called to consult us, or rather to ask the 
opinioii of my friend about some official business which 
had occanoned a great deal of trouble. 

" If it is any point requiring reflection," observed 
Dupin, as he forebore to enkindle the wick, " we shall 
examine it to better purpose in the dark." 

" That is another of your odd notions," said the 
prefect, who had a fashion of calling everything " odd" 
that was beyond his comprehension, and thus lived amid 
an absolute legion of " oddities." 

" Very true," said Dupin, as he supplied his visitor 
with a pipe, and rolled towards him a comfortable chaii*. 

** And what is the difficulty now ?" I asked. 
" Nothing more in the assassination way, I hope." 

" Oh no ; nothing of that nature. The fact is, the 
business is very simple indeed, and I make no doubt 
that we can manage it sufficiently well ourselves ; but 
then I thought Dupin would like to hear the details of 
it, because it is so excessively odd,*^ 

" Simple and odd," said Dupin. 

" Why, yes ; and not exactly that, either. The 
fact is^ we have all been a good deal puzzled be- 
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cause the affair is so simple, and yet baffles us al- 
together." 

" Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing 
which puts you at fault," said my friend. 

" What nonsense you do talk !" replied the prefect, 
laughing heartily. 

" Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain," said 
Dupin. 

" Oh, good heavens !" who ever heard of such an 
idea ?" 

" A little too self-evident." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^ho ! ho ! ho ! roared 
our visitor, profoundly amused ; " Oh, Dupin, you will 
be the death of me yet." 

'* And what, after all, t* the matter on hand ?" I 
asked. 

*• Why, I will tell you," replied the prefect, as he 
gave a long, steady, and contemplative puff, and settled 
himself in his chair. " I will tell you in a few words ; 
but, before I begin, let me caution you that this is an 
affair demanding the greatest secrecy, and that I should 
most probably lose the position I now hold, were it 
known that I confided it to any one." 

" Proceed," said I. 

" Or not," said Dupin. 

" Well, then ; I have received personal information, 
from a very high quarter, that a certain document of 
the last importance, has been purloined from the royal 
apartments. The individual who purloined it is known j 
this beyond a doubt ; he was seen to take it. It is 
known, also, that it still remains in his possession." 

" How is this known ?" asked Dupin. 

" It is clearly inferred," replied the prefect, " from 
the nature of the document, and from the non-appear- 
ance of certain results which would at once arise from 
its passing out of the robber's possession ; that is to 
say, from his employing it as he must design in the end 
to employ it." 
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" Be a little more explicit/* I said. 

'* Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper 
gives its holder a certain power in a certain quarter 
where such power is immensely valuable.'* The prefect 
was fond of the cant of diplomacy. 

" Still I do not quite understand,*' said Dupin. 

" No ? Well ; the disclosure of the document to 
a third person, who shall he nameless, would bring in 
question the honour of a personage of most exalted 
station ; and this fact gives the holder of the document 
an ascendancy over the illustrious personage whose 
honour and peace are so jeopardized." 

"But this ascendancy," I interposed, " would depend 
upon the robber's knowledge of the loser's knowledge 
of the robber. Who would dare — " 

" The thief,*' said G., " is the Minister D , who 

dares all things, those imbecoming as well as those 
becoming a man. The method of the theft was not less 
ingenious than bold. The document in question — ^a 
letter, to be frank — ^had been received by the personage 
robbed while alone in the royal houdoif. During its 
perusal she was suddenly interrupted by the entrance of 
the other exalted personage, from whom especially it 
was her wish to conceal it. After a hurried and vain 
endeavour to thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to 
place it, open as it was, upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents thus im- 
exposed, the letter escaped notice. At this jimcture 

enters the Minister D . His lynx eye immediately 

perceives the paper, recognises the handwriting of the 
address, observes the confusion of the personage ad- 
dressed, and fathoms her secret. After some business 
transactions, hurried through in his ordinary manner, he 
produces a letter somewhat similar to the one in question, 
opens it, pretends to read it, and then places it in close 
juxtaposition to the other. Again he converses, for 
some fifteen minutes, upon the public affairs. At 
length, in taking leave, he takes also from the table the 
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letter to which he had no claim. Its rightM owner 
saw, but, of course, dared not call attention to the act, 
in the presence of the third personage who stood at her 
elbow. The minister decamped, leaving his own letter 
— one of no importance — ^upon the table." 

" Here, then," said Dupin to me, " you have pre- 
cisely what you demand to make the ascendancy com* 
plete — the robber's knowledge of the loser's knowledge 
of the robber." 

'* Yes," replied the prefect ; and the power thus 
attained has, for some months past, been wielded, for 
political purposes, to a very dangerous extent. The 
personage gobbed is more thoroughly convinced, every 
day, of the necessity of reclaiming her letter. But 
this, of course, cannot be done openly. In fine, driven 
to despair, she has committed the matter to me." 

*' Than whom," said Dupin, amid a perfect whirl- 
wind of smoke, " no more sagacious agent could, I 
suppose, be desired, or even imagined." 

" You flatter me," replied the prefect ; " but it is 
possible that some such opinion may have been enter- 
tained." 

" It is clear," said I, " as you observe, that the 
letter is still in possession of the minister ; since it is 
this possession, and not any employment of the letter, 
which bestows the power. With the employment the 
power departs." 

"True," said G. ; *' and upon this conviction I pro- 
ceeded. My first care was to make thorough search of 
the minister's hotel ; and here my chief embarrassment 
lay in the necessity of searching without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, I have been warned of the danger 
which would result from giving him reason to suspect 
our design." 

" But," said I, " you are quite au fait in these in- 
vestigations. The Parisian poUce have done this thing 
often before." 

" yes ; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
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habits of the minister gave me, too, a great advantc^e. 
He is frequently absent from home all night. His 
ser\'ants are by no means numerous. They sleep at a 
distance from their master's apartment, and being 
chiefly Neapolitans, are readily made drunk. I have 
keys, as you know, with which I can open any chamber 
or cabinet in Paris. For three months, a night has not 
passed, during the greater part of which I have not 
been engaged, personally, in ransacking the D 
Hotel. My honour is interested, and, to mention a 
great secret, the reward is enormous. So I did not 
abandon the search imtil I had become fully satisfied 
that the thief is a more astute man than myself. I fancy 
that I have investigated every nook and corner of the 
premises in which it is possible that the paper can be 
concealed." 

" But is it not possible," I suggested, " that although 
the letter may be in possession of the minister, as it 
unquestionably is, he may have concealed it elsewhere 
than upon his own premises ?" 

" This is barely possible," said Dupin, "The present 
peculiar condition of affairs at court, and especially of 

those intrigues in which D is known to be involved, 

would render the instant availability of the document — 
its susceptibility of being produced at a moment's 
notice — a point of nearly equal importance with its 
possession." 

" Its susceptibility of being produced?" said I. 

" That is to say, of being destroy ed^^^ said Dupin. 

" True," I observed ; " the paper is clearly, then, 
upon the premises. As for its being upon the person 
of the minister, we may consider that as out of the 
question." 

" Entirely," said the prefect. " He has been twic6 
waylaid, as if by footpads, and his person rigorously 
searched under my own inspection." 

" You might have spared yourself this trouble,^ 
said Dupin. " D , I presume, is not altogether a 
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fool, and, if not, must have anticipated these way- 
la)rings, as a matter of course.'* 

" Not altogether a fool," said G. ; " but then he's a 
poet, which I take to be only one remove from a fool." 

" True," said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful 
whiff from his meerschaum, " although I have been 
guilty of certain doggrel myself." 

" Suppose you detail," said I, " the particulars of 
your search." 

" Why the fact is, we took our time, and we searched 
everywhere. I have had long experience in these affairs. 
I took the entire building, room by room ; devoting 
the nights of a whole week to each. We examined, 
first, the furniture of each apartment. We opened 
every possible drawer ; and I presume you know that, 
to a properly trained police agent, such a thing as a 
secret drawer is impossible. Any man is a dolt who 
permits a ' secret' drawer to escape him in a search of 
this kind. The thing is so plain. There is a certain 
amount of bidk — of space — to be accounted for in every 
cabinet. Then we have accurate rides. The fiftieth 
part of a line could not escape us. After the cabinets^ 
we took the chairs. The cushions we probed with 
the fine long needles you have seen me employ. From 
the tables we removed the tops." 

" Why so ?" 

" Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly 
arranged piece of furniture, is removed by the person 
wishing to conceal an article ; then the leg is excavated, 
the article deposited within the cavity, and the top 
replaced. The bottoms and tops of bed-posts are em- 
ployed in the same way." 

"But could not the cavity be detected by sounding r" 
I asked. 

" By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a 
sufficient wadding of cotton be placed aroimd it. Be- 
sides, in our case we were obliged to proceed without 
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" But you could not have removed — ^you could not 
have taken to pieces all articles of furniture in which 
it would have been possible to make a deposit in the 
manner you mention. A letter may be compressed 
into a thin spiral roll, not differing much in shape or 
bulk from a large knitting-needle, and in this form it 
might be inserted into the rung of a chair, for example- 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs ?'* 

" Certainly not ; but we did better — ^we examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jointings of every description of furniture, by the aid 
of a most powerftd microscope. Had there been any 
traces of recent disturbance, we should not have failed 
to detect it instantly. A single grain of gimlet-dust, 
for example, would have been as obvious as an apple. 
Any disturbance in the glueing — any unusual gaping 
in the joints — would have sufficed to insure detection." 

'* I presume you looked to the mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates, and you probed the beds and 
the bed-clothes, as well as the curtains and carpets." 

" That, of course ; and when we had absolutely com- 
pleted every particle of the furniture in this way, then 
we examined the house itself. We divided its entire 
surface into compartments, which we numbered, so 
that none might be missed ; then we scrutinized each 
individual square inch throughout the premises, includ- 
ing the two houses immediately adjoining, with the 
microscope, as before." 

"The two houses adjoining!" I exclaimed; you 
must have had a great deal of trouble." 

" We had ; but the reward offered is prodigious." 

" You include ^e grounds about the houses?" 

" All the grounds are paved with brick. They gave 
us comparatively little trouble. We examined the 
moss between the bricks, and foimd it imdisturbed." 

" You looked among D 's papers, of course, and 

into the books of the library ?" 

" Certainly ; we opened every package and parcel ; 
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re not only opened every book, but we turned over 
very leaf in each volume, not contenting ourselves 
rith a mere shake, according to the fashion of some of 
lur police officers. We also measured the thickness 
f every book-cover, with the most accurate admeasure- 
aent, and applied to each the most jealous scrutiny of 
he microscope. Had any of the bindings been recently 
aeddled with, it would have been utterly impossible 
hat the fact should have escaped observation. Some 
Lve or six volumes, just from the hands oi the binder, 
ve carefully probed, longitudinally, with the needles." 

" You explored the floors beneath the carpets ?" 

" Beyond, doubt. We removed every carpet, and 
xamined the boards with the microscope.'' 

" And the paper on the walls ?" 

" Yes." 

" You looked into the cellars ?" 

'* We did." 

" Then," I said, " you have been making a miscal- 
ulation, and the letter is not upon the premises, as you 
uppose." 

" I fear you are right there," said the prefect. 
'And now, Dupin, what would you advise me to 
lo ? " 

" To make a thorough research of the premises." 

" That is absolutely needless," replied G . " I 

im not more sure that I breathe than I am that the 
etter is not at the hotel." 

" I have no better advice to give you," said Dupin. 
' You have, of course, an accurate description of the 
etter?" 

"Oh yes!" — and here the prefect, producing a 
nemorandimi-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute 
iccount of the internal, and especially of the external, 
ippearance of the missing document. Soon after 
inishing the perusal of this description, he took his 
leparture, more entirely depressed in spirits than I 
lad ever known the good gentleman before. 
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In about a month, afterwards he paid iis another 
visit, and foimd ns occupied very nearly as before. 
He took a pipe and a chair, and entered into some 
ordinary conversation. At length I said : — 

" Well, but G , what of the purloined letter }, 

I presume you have at last made up your mind that 
there is no such thing as overreaching the minister ? " 

" Confound him, say I — ^yes ; I made the re-examin- 
ation, however, as Dupin suggested; but it was all 
labour lost, as I knew it would be.*' 

" How much was the reward offered, did you say ?" 
asked Dupin. 

" Why, a very great deal — a. very liberal reward — I 
don't like to say how much, precisely ; but one thing 
I will say, that I would n't mind giving my individual 
check for fifty thousand francs to any one who could 
obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is becoming of 
more and more importance every day ; and the reward 
has been lately doubled. If it were trebled, however, 
I could do no more than I have done." 

" Why, yes," said Dupin, drawlingly, between the 

whiflfe of his meerschaum, " I really — ^think, G , 

you have not exerted yourself — tp the utmost in this 
matter. You might — do a little more, I think, eh ?" 

" How ? — ^in what way ? " 

" Why — ^puff, puff — ^you might — ^puff, puff — employ 
coimsel in the matter, eh ? — ^puff, puff, puff. Do you 
remember the story they tell of Abernethy ? " 

" No ; hang Abernethy ! " 

"To be sure ! hang him and welcome. But, once 
upon a time, a certain rich miser conceived the design 
of spunging upon this Abernethy for a medical opinion. 
Getting up, for this purpose, an ordinary conversation 
in a private company, he insinuated his case to the 
physician, as that of an imaginary individual. 

" * We will suppose,' said the miser, ' that his symp- 
toms are such and such ; now, doctor, what would you 
have directed him to take ? ' 
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"*Take!' said Abemethy, *why, take advice^ 
to be sure.' " 

"But," said the prefect, a little discomposed, "/ 
am perfectly willing to take advice, and to pay for it. 
I would really give fifty thousand francs to any one 
who would aid me in the matter." 

" In that case," replied Dupin, opening a drawer, 
and producing a check-book, " you may as well fill me 
up a check for the amount mentioned. When you 
have signed it, I will hand you the letter." 

I was astounded. The prefect appeared absolutely 
thunderstricken. For some minutes he remained 
speechless and motionless, looking incredulously at 
my friend with open mouth, and eyes that seemed 
starting from their sockets ; then, apparently recover- 
ing himself in some measure, he seized a pen, and 
after several pauses and vacant stares, finally filled 
up and signed a check for fifty thousand francs, and 
handed it across the table to Dupin. The latter ex- 
amined it carefully and deposited it in his pocket-book ; 
then, imlocking an escritoire, took thence a letter and 
gave it to the prefect. This functionary grasped it 
in a perfect agony of joy, opened it with a trembling 
hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, and then, 
scrambling and struggling to the door, rushed at length 
unceremoniously from the room and from the house, 
without having uttered a syllable since Dupin had 
requested him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some 
explanations. 

** The Parisian police," he said, " are exceedingly 
able in their way. They are persevering, ingenious, 
cunning, and thoroughly versed in the knowledge which 

their duties seem chiefly to demand. Thus, when G 

detailed to us his mode of searching the premises at 

the Hotel D , I felt entire confidence in his having 

made a satisfactory investigation, so far as his labours 
extended." 
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^^ So far as his labours extended ?" said I. 

" Yes," said Dupin. " The measures adopted were 
not only the best of their kind, but carried out to 
absolute perfection. Had the letter been deposited 
within the range of their search, these fellows would, 
beyond a question, have found it." 

I merely laughed — ^but he seemed quite serious in 
all that he said. 

" The measures, then," he continued, " were good 
in their kind, and well executed ; their defect lay in 
their being inapplicable to the case, and to the man. 
A certain set of highly ingenious resources are, with 
the prefect, a sort of Procrustean bed, to which he 
forcibly adapts his designs. But he perpetually errs 
by being too deep or too shallow for the matter in 
hand ; and many a schoolboy is a better reasoner than 
he. I knew one about eight years of age, whose suc- 
cess at guessing in the game of ' even and odd' attracted 
universal admiration. This game is simple, and is 
played with marbles, One player holds in his hand 
a nimiber of these toys, and demands of another whe- 
ther that nimiber is even or odd. If the guess is 
right, the guesser wins one ; if wrong, he loses one. 
The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles of the 
school. Of course he had some principle of guessing ; 
and this lay in mere observation and admeasurement 
of the astuteness of his opponents. For example, an 
arrant simpleton is his opponent, and, holding up his 
closed hand, asks, ' are they even or odd ? ' Our school- 
boy replies * odd,' and loses ; but upon the second trial 
he wins, for he then says to himself, ' the simpleton 
had them even upon the first trial, and his amount of 
cunning is just sufficient to make him have them odd 
upon the second; I will therefore guess odd;' — ^he 
guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a 
degree above the first, he would have reasoned thus : — 
' This fellow finds that in the first instance I guessed 
odd, and, in the second, he will propose to himself 
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upon tlie first impulse, a simple Tariatioii £rom even 
to odd, as did the first simpleton ; but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too simple a variation^ 
and finally he will decide upon putting it e^en as be- 
fore. I will therefore guess even ;' — ^he guesses even, 
and wins. Now this mode of reasoning in the school- 
boy, whom his fellows termed * lucky,' — ^what, in its 
last analysis, is it ? '' 

" It is merely," I said, " an identification of the 
reasoner's intellect with that of his opponent." 

" It is," said Dupin ; " and, upon inquiring of the 
boy by what means he effected the thorough identifi- 
cation in which his success consisted, I received answer 
p3 follows : — ' When I wish to find out how wise, or 
how stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any one, 
or what are his thoughts at the moment, I fashion the 
expression of my face, as accurately as possible, in 
accordance with the expression of his, and then wait 
to see what thoughts or sentiments arise in my mind 
or heart, as if to match or correspond with the expres- 
sion/ This response of the schoolboy lies at the 
bottom of all the spurious profundity which has been 
attributed to Rochefoucault, to La Bougive, to Machi- 
avelli, and to Campanella." 

" And the identification," I said, " of the reasoner's 
intellect with that of his opponent, depends, if I under- 
stand you aright, upon the accuracy with which the 
opponent's intellect is admeasured," 

" For its practical value, it depends upon this," 
replied Dupin; ''and the prefect and his cohort fiiil 
so frequently, first, by defaidt of this identification, and 
isecon^y, by ill-admeasurement, or rather through 
non- admeasurement, of the intellect with which they 
are engaged. They consider only their own ideas of 
ingenuity; and, in searching for anything hidden, 
advert only to the modes in which they would have 
hidden it. They are right in this much — ^that their 
own ingenuity is a Mthfiil representative of that of 
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the mass; but when the cunning of the individual 
felon is diverse in character from their own, the felon foils 
them, of course. This always happens when it is above 
their own, and very usually when it is below. They 
have no variation of principle in their investigation ; at 
best, when urged by some unusual emergency — ^by some 
extraordinary reward — ^they extend or exaggerate their 
old modes of^rac^ece, without touching their principles. 

What, for example, in this case of D , has been 

done to vary the principle of action ? What is all this 
boring, and probing, and sounding, and scrutinizing 
with the microscope, and dividing the surface of the 
building into registered square inches — ^what is it all 
but an exaggeration of the application of the one prin- 
ciple or set of principles of search, which are based 
upon the one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, 
to which the prefect, in the long routine of his duly, 
has been accustomed ? Do you not see he has taken it 
for granted that all men proceed to conceal a letter, — 
not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg ; but, 
at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or comer suggested 
by the same tenor of thought which would urge a 
man to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair- 
leg ? And do you not see also, that such recherehes 
nooks for concealment are adapted only for ordinary 
occasions, and would be adopted only by ordinary in- 
tellects ; for, in all cases of concealment, a disposal of 
the article concealed — a disposal of it in this recherche 
manner, is, in the very first instance, presumable and 
presumed ; and thus its discovery depends, not at all 
upon the acumen, but altogether upon the mere care, 
patience, and determination of the seekers ; and where 
the case is of importance — or, what amounts to the 
same thing in the policial eyes, when the reward is of 
magnitude, the qualities in question have never been 
known to fail. You will now understand what I meant 
in suggesting that, had the purloined letter been hidden 
any where within the liinits of the prefect's exami- 
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nation — ^in other words, had the principle of its con- 
cealment been comprehended within the principles of 
the prefect — ^its discovery would have been a matter 
altogether beyond question. This Amctionary, how- 
ever, has been thoroughly mystified ; and the remote 
source of his defeat lies in the supposition that the 
minister is a fool, because he has acquired renown as a 
poet. All fools are poets — this the prefect feeh ; and 
he is merely guilty of a non disirihutio medii in thence 
inferring that all poets are fools." 

" But is this really the poet ?" I asked. « There 
are two brothers, I know; and both have attained 
reputation in letters. The minister, I believe, has written 
learnedly on the Differential Calculus. He is a mathe- 
matician, and no poet." 

" You are mistaken ; I know him well ; he is both. 
As poet and mathematician, he would reason well ; as 
mere mathematician, he could not have reasoned at all, 
and thus would have been at the mercy of the prefect," 

" You surprise me," I said, " by these opinions, 
which have been contradicted by the voice of the world. 
You do not mean to set at naught the well-digested 
idea of centuries. The mathematical reason has long 
been regarded as the reason par excellence. ^^ 

'•^ ^ II y a a parier^ " replied Dupin, quoting from 
Chamfort, " ' que toute idee publique, toute convention 
regue, est une sottise, car elle a convenue au plus grand 
nomhreJ* The mathematicians, I grant you, have done 
their best to promulgate the populm: error to which you 
allude, and which is none the less an error for its pro- 
mulgation as truth. With an art worthy a better cause, 
for example, they have insinuated the term ' analyisis' 
into application to algebra. The French are the origi- 
nators of this particidar deception ; but if a term is of 
any importance — ^if words derive any value from.appli- 
cability — then ' analysis' conveys * algebra' about as 
much as, in Latin, ' ambitus^ implies * ambition,' * re^ 
ligio^ ' religion,' or ' homines honesti, a set of honourable 
men." 
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" You have a quarrel on hand, I see," said I, " with 
some of the algebraists of Paris ; but proceed." 

" I mean to say," continued Dupin, " that if the 
minister had been no more than a mathematician, the 
prefect would have been under no necessity of giving 
me this check. I knew him, however, as both mathe^ 
matician and poet, and my measures were adapted to 
his capacity, with reference to the circumstances by 
which he was surroimded. I knew him, however, as a 
courtier, too, and as a bold intriguant. Such a man, I 
considered, could not fail to be aware of the ordinary 
policial modes of action. He could not have failed to 
anticipate — and events have proved that he did not fail 
to anticipate — the waylayings to which he was sub- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret 
investigations of his premises. His frequent absences 
from home at night, which were hailed by the prefect 
as certain aids to his success, I regarded only as rusesy 
to aflford opportimity for thorough search to the police, 
and thus the sooner to impress them with the conviction 
to which G , in fact, did finally arrive — the con- 
viction that the letter was not upon the premises. I 
felt, also, that the whole train of thought, which I was 
at some pains in detailing to you just now, concerning 
the invariable principle of policial action in searches 
for articles concealed — I felt that this whole train of 
thought would necessarily pass through the mind of the 
minister. It would imperatively lead him to despise 
all the ordinary nooks of concealment. He could not, 
I reflected, be so weak as not to see that the most 
intricate and remote recess of his hotel would be as 
open as his commonest closets to the eyes, to the 
probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of the 
prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a 
matter of course, to simplicity, if not deliberately in- 
duced to it as a matter of choice. You will remember, 
perhaps, how desperately the prefect laughed when I 
suggested, upon our first interview, that it was just 
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possible this mystery troubled bim so mucb on accotint 
of its being so very self-evident." 

" Yes/* said I, " I r^nember his merriment well. I 
really thought he would hare fallen into convulsions." 

" The materied world," continued Dupin, " abounds 
with very strict analogies to the immaterial ; and thus 
some colour of truth has been given to the rhetorical 
dogma, that metaphor, or simile, may be made to 
strengthen an argument, as well as to embellish a 
description. The principle of the vis inertia, for ex- 
ample, seems to be identical in physics and metaphysics. 
It is not more true in the former, that a large body is 
with more dijficulty set in motion than a smaller one, 
and that its subsequent momentum is commensurate 
with this difficulty, than it is in the latter, that intellects 
of the vaster capacity, while more forcible, more con- 
stant, and more eventful in their movements than those 
of inferior grade, are yet the less readily moved, and 
more embarrassed and full of hesitation in the first few 
steps of their progress. Again : have you ever noticed 
which of the street signs, over the shop-doors, are the 
most attractive of attention ?" 

" I have never given the matter a thought," I said. 

" There is a game of puzzles," he resumed, " which 
is played upon a map. One party playing requires 
another to find a given word— the name of town, river, 
state, or empire — ^any word, in short, upon the motley 
and perplexed surface of the chart. A novice in the 
game generally seeks to embarrass his opponents by 
giving them the most minutely lettered names ; but the 
adept selects such words as stretch, in large characters, 
from one end of the chart to the other. These, like the 
over-largely lettered signs and placards of the street, es- 
cape observation by dint of being excessively obvious ; 
and here the physical oversight is precisely analagous 
with the moral inapprehension by which the intellect 
suffers to pass imnoticed those considerations which are 
too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. But this^ 
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is a point, it appears, somewhat above or beneath the 
understanding of the prefect. He never once thought 
it probable, or possible, that the minister had deposited 
the letter immediately beneath the nose of the whole 
world, by way of best preventing any portion of that 
world from perceiving it. 

" But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, 

and discriminating ingenuity of D ; upon the fact 

that the docimient must always have been at hand^ if 
he intended to use it to good purpose ; and upon the 
decisive evidence, obtained by the prefect, that it was 
not hidden within the limits of that dignitary's ordinary 
search — ^the more satisfied I became that, to conceal 
this letter, the minister had resorted to the compre- 
hensive and sagacious expedient of not attempting to 
conceal it at all. 

*' Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair 
of green spectacles, and called one fine morning, qtdte 
by accident, at the ministerial hotel. I found D 
at home, yawning, lounging, and dawdling, as usual, 
and pretending to be in the last extremity of ennm. 
He is, perhaps, the most really energetic human being 
now alive — ^but that is only when nobody sees him. 

" To be even with him, I complained of my weak 
eyes, and lamented the necessity of the spectacles, 
under cover of which I cautiously and thoroughly sur* 
veyed the whole apartment, while seemingly intent only 
upon the conversation of my host. 

" I paid especial attention to a large writing-table 
near which he sat, and upon which lay confosedly, 
some miscellaneous letters and other papers, with one 
or two musical instruments and a few books. Here, 
however, after a long and very deliberate scrutiny, I 
saw nothing to excite particular suspicion. 

" At length my eyes, in going the circuit of the 
room, fell upon a trumpery fillagree card-rack of paste« 
board, that hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon, from 
a little brass knob just beneath the middle of the 
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mantel-piece. In this rack, which had three or four 
compartments, were five or six visiting cards and a 
solitary letter. This last was much soiled and crumpled. 
It was torn nearly in two, across the middle — as if a 
design, in the first instance, to tear it entirely up as 
worSiless, had been altered, or stayed in the second. 

It had a lai^e black seal, bearing the D cipher 

very conspicuously, and was addressed, in a diminutive 

female hand to D , the minister himself. It was 

thrust carelessly, and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, 
into one of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

" No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I 
concluded it to be that of which I was in search. To 
be sure it was, to all appearance radically different 
from the one of which the prefect had read us so minute 
a description. Here the seal was large and black, 

with the D cipher ; there it was small and red, 

with the ducal arms of the S family. Here, the 

address to the minister, was diminutive and feminine ; 
there the superscription, to a cei*tain royal personage, 
was markedly bold and decided ; the size alone formed 
a point of correspondence. But, then, the radicalness 
of these differences, which was excessive ; the dirt ; 
the soiled and torn condition of the paper, so incon- 
sistent with the true methodical habits of D , and 

so suggestive of a design to delude the beholder into 
an idea of the worthlessness of the docimient ; these 
things, together \^'ith the hyper-obtrusive situation of 
this dociunent. Ml in the view of every visitor, and 
thus exactly in accordance with the conclusions to 
which I had previously arrived ; — ^these things, I say, 
were strongly corroborative of suspicion, in one who 
came with the intention to suspect, 

" I protracted my visit as long as possible, and, 
while I maintained a most animated discussion with 
the minister, upon a topic which I knew well had 
never £[iiled to interest and excite him, I kept my 
attention really rivetted upon the letter. In this cx- 
7. H 
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amination, I committed to memory its external appear- 
ance and arrangement in the rack ; and also fell, at 
length, upon a discovery which set at rest whatever 
trivial doubt I might have entertained. In scrutinizing 
the edges of the paper, I observed them to be more 
chafed than seemed necessary. They presented the 
broken appearance which is manifested when a stiff 
paper, ha^ong been once folded and pressed with a folder, 
is refolded in a reversed direction, in the same creases or 
edges which had formed the original fold. This discovery 
was sufficient. It was clear to me that the letter had been 
turned, as a glove inside out, re-directed, and re-sealed. 
I bade the minister good morning, and took my departure 
at once, leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table. 

" The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when 
we resumed, quite eagerly, the conversation of the pre- 
ceding day. AVhile thus engaged, however, a loud 
report, as if of a pistol, was heard immediately beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and was succeeded by a series 
of fearftd screams, and the shoutings of a terrified mob. 

D rushed to a casement, threw it open, and looked 

out. In the meantime, I stepped to the card-rack, took 
the letter, put it in my pocket, and replaced it by 9i fac- 
simile^ (so far as regards externals), which I had care- 
fully prepared at my lodgings — imitating the D 

•cipher very readily, by means of a seal formed of bread. 
" The dishurbance in the street had been occasioned by 
the frantic behaviour of a man with a musket. He had 
fired it among a crowd of women and children. It proved, 
however, to have been without ball, and the fellow was 
suffered to go his way as a lunatic or a drunkard. When 
he had gone, D came from the window, whither I 

had followed him immediately upon seeming the object 
in vicT^. Soon afterwards I bade him ferewell. The 
pretended lunatic was a: man in my own pay." 

" But what purpose had you," I asked, " in replaoing 
ihe letter by a/ae-*w»2^^? Would it not have been 
better, at the first visit, to* have seized it openly, and de- 
parted?'* 
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" D ," replied Diipin, " is a desperate man, and 

u man of nerve. His hotel, too, is not without at- 
tendants devoted to his interests. Had I made the 
Mdld attempt you ^4Ugge8t, I might never have left the 
ministerial presence alive. The good people of Paris 
might have heard of me no more. But I haid an ohjeet, 
apart from these considerations. You know my poH- 
tical prepossessions. In this matter, I act as a partisan 
of the lady concerned. For eighteen months the mi- 
nister has had her in hib power. She has now him in 
hers — since, being imaware that the letter is not in 
his possession, he will proceed with his v wmtitma as if 
it was. Thus will ho inevitably cooumt himself at 
once to his political destruction. His downfrll, too, 
will not be more wecipitate than awkwardl It is all 
very well to talk a&mt the /acilis descens^ts Avemi ; but 
in all kinds of dUWbing, as Catalani said of singing, it 
is &r more eaflgrto- get up than to come down. In the 
present instanoev I hove no sympathy — at least no pity 
for him who dmeends. He is that monstrum horrendum 
— an imprindMiid' man of genius. I confess, however, 
that I should like Tery weU to know the precise 
<*haracter of his thovghts, when, being defied by her 
whom the prefect terms ' a certain personage,' he is 
reduced to opening the letter which I left for him in 
the card-rack." 

'' How ? did you put an^-tliing pai-ticular in it?" 
" Why — it did not seem altogether right to leave 
the interior blank — that would have been insulting. 

D , at Vienna once, did me an e^-il turn, which I 

told him, quite good-humouredly, that I shoidd re- 
member. So, as I knew he would feel some curiositj- 
in regard to the identity of the person who had out- 
witted him, I thought it a pit}' not to give him a clue. 
He is well acquainted with my MS., and I just copied 
into the middle of the blank sheet the words — 



« ( 



So dire a project 



Is worthy of Thycstes, if not of Atreus.' 

lliey arc to be found in Crebillon's * Atree.' " 




Cjjt ^ttmatnre Inrinl. 



There are certain themes, of whieh the interest is all- 
absorbing, but whieh are too entii'oly horrible for the 
purposes of legitimate fiction. ThcRC the mere romant- 
icist must eschew, if he do not wisli to offeud, or to 
disgust. Thoy ore with propriety handled, only when 
the severity and majesty of truth sonctiiy and sustain 
them. Wc thrill, for example, with the most intense 
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of " pleasurable pain" over the accounts of the Passage 
of the Beresina, of the Earthquake at Lisbon, of the 
Plague at London, of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
or of the stifling of the hundred and twenty- three pri- 
soners in the Black Hole at Calcutta. But, in these 
accounts, it is the fact — ^it is the reality — it is the his- 
tory which excites. As inventions, we should regard 
them with simple abhorrence. 

I have mentioned some few of the more prominent 
and august calamities on record ; but, in these, it is the 
extent, not less than the character of the calamity, 
which so vividly impresses the fancy. I need not re- 
mind the reader that, from the long and weird catalogue 
of human miseries, I might have selected many indi- 
vidual instances more replete with essential siidffering 
than any of these vast generalities of disaster. The true 
wretchedness, indeed, the ultimate woe, is particular, 
not diflftise. That the ghastly extremes of agony are 
endured by man, the unit, and never by man, the mass 
— for this let us thank a merciful God ! 

To be buried while alive, is, beyond question, the 
most terrifiic of these extremes which has ever fallen to 
the lot of mere mortality. That it has frequently, very 
frequently, so fallen, will scarcely be denied by those 
who think. The boundaries which divide life from 
death, are at best shadowy and vague. Who shall say 
where the one ends, and where the other begins ? Wc 
laiow that there are diseases in which occur total cessa- 
tions of all the apparent functions of vitality, and yet in 
which these cessations are merely suspensions, properly 
so called. They are only temporary pauses in the 
incomprehensible mechanism. A certain period elapses, 
and some imseen mysterious principle agaiu sets in 
motion the magic pinions and the wizard wheels. The 
silver cord was not for ever loosed, nor the golden bowl 
irreparably broken. But where, meantime, was the 
soul? 

Apart, however, fvom the inevitable conclusicMi, 
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a priori, that such causes must produce such effects — 
that the well-known occurrence of such cases of sus- 
pended animation must naturally give rise, now and 
then, to premature interments — apart from this con- 
sideration, we have the direct testimony of medical and 
ordinary experience to prove that a vast number of 
such interments have actually taken place. I might 
refer at once, if necessaiy, to a himdred well authenti- 
cated instances. One of very remarkable character 
occurred, not veiy long ago, in the city of Baltimore, 
where it occasioned a painful, intense, and widely 
extended excitement. The wife of one of the most 
respectable citizens — b. lawyer of eminence and a mem- 
ber of Coi^ess — ^was seized with a sudden and unac- 
countable illness, which completely baffled the skill of 
her physicians. After much suffering, she died, or was 
supposed to die. No one suspected, indeed, or had 
reason to suspect, that she was not actually dead. She 
presented all the ordinary appearances of death. The 
face assumed the usual pinched and sunken outline. The 
lips were of the usual marble pallor. The eyes were 
lustreless. There was no warmth. Pulsation had 
ceased. For three days the body was preserved im- 
buried, during which it had acquired a stony rigidity. 
The fimeral, in short, was hastened, on accoimt of the 
rapid advance of what was supposed to be decompo- 
sition. 

The lady was deposited in her family vaxdt, which, 
for three subsequent years, was \mdisturbed. At the 
expii*ation of this term, it was opened for the reception 
of a sarcophagus ; but, alas ! how fearful a shock awaited 
the husband, who, personally, threw open the door. As 
its portals swung outwardly back, some white-apparelled 
object fell rattlmg within his arms. It was the skeleton 
of his wife in her yet unmouldered shroud, 

A careful investigation rendered it evident that she 
had revived within two days after her entombment — 
that her stni^les within the coffin had caused it to foil 
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from a ledge, or shelf, to the floor, where it was so 
broken as to permit her escape. A lamp which had 
been accidentally left, full of oil, within the tomb, was 
found empty ; it might have been exhausted, however, 
by evaporation. On the uppermost of the steps which 
led down into the dread chamber, was a large fragment 
of the cofl&n, with which it seemed she had endeavoured 
to aiTest attention, by striking the iron door. While 
thus occupied, she probably swooned, or possibly died, 
through sheer terror; and, in falling, her shroud became* 
entangled in some iron- work which projected interiorly. 
Thus she remained, and thus she rotted, erect. 

In the year 1810, a case of living inhumation hap- 
pened in France, attended with circimistanjces which 
go fai* to warrant the assertion, that truth is, indeed, 
stranger tlxan fiction. The heroine of the story was a 
Mademoiselle Victoiine Lafourcade, a young girl of 
illustrious family, of wealth, and of great personal 
beauty. Among her numerous suitors was Julien 
Bossuet, a poor litterateur, or journalist, of Paris. His 
talents and general amiability had reconmiended him to 
the notice of the heiress, by whom he seems to have 
been truly beloved ; but her pride of birth decided her, 
finally, to reject him, and to wed a Monsieur Ilenelle, a 
banker, and a diplomatist of some eminence. After 
marriage, however, this gentleman neglected, and, per- 
haps, even more positively ill-treated her. Having 
passed with him some wretched years, she died, — ^at 
least her condition so closely resembled death as to 
deceive every one who saw her. She was buried — not 
in a vaidt — ^but in an ordinary grave in the village of 
her nativity. Filled with despair, and still inflamed by 
the memory of a profound attachment, the lover jour- 
neys from the capital to the remote province in which 
the village lies, with the romantic purpose of disinter- 
i*ing the corpse, and possessing himself of its luxuriant 
tresses. He reaches the grave. At midnight he un- 
earths the coffin, opens it, and is in the act of detaching- 
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the hair, when he is arrested by the unclosing of the 
beloved eyes. In fact, the lady had been buried alive. 
Vitality had not altogether departed ; and she was 
aroused, by the caresses of her lover, from the lethargy 
which had been mistaken for death. He bore her fran- 
tically to his lodgings in the village. He employed 
certain powerful restoratives, suggested by no little 
medical learning. In fine, she revived. She recognized 
her preserver. She remained with him until, by slow 
degrees, she ftdly recovered her original health. Her 
woman's heart was not adamant, and this last lesson of 
love sufficed to soften it. She bestowed it upon Bos- 
suet. She returned no more to her husband, but con- 
cealing from him her resurrection, lied with her lover 
to America. Twenty years afterwards, the two returned 
to France, in the persuasion that time had so greatly 
altered the lady's appearance, that her friends would be 
unable to recognize her. They were mistaken, how- 
ever; for, at the first meeting. Monsieur Renelle did 
actually recognize, and make claim to his wife. This 
claim she resisted ; and a judicial tribunal sustained her 
in her resistance — deciding, that the peculiar circum- 
stances, with the long lapse of years, had extingushed, 
not only equitably, but legally, the authority of the 
husband. 

In the Chirurgical Journal of Leipsic, a periodical 
of high authority and merit, a very distressing event of 
the chai*acter in question was recently recorded : — 

An officer of artillery, a man of gigantic stature, and 
of robust health, being thrown from an unmanageable 
horse, received a very severe contusion upon the head, 
which rendered him insensible at once. The skull was 
slightly fractured ; but no immediate danger was appre- 
hended. Trepanning was accomplished successfully. 
He was bled, and many other of the ordinary means of 
relief were adopted. Gradually, however, he fell into a 
more and more hopeless state of stupor ; and, finally, it 
was thought that he died. 
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The weather was warm ; and he was buried, with 
indecent haste, in one of the public cemeteries. His 
funeral took place on Thursday. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the groimds of the cemetery were, as usual, 
much thronged with visitors ; and, about noon, an in- 
tense excitement was created by the declaration of a 
peasant, that, while sitting upon the grave of the oflaicer, 
he had distinctly felt a commotion of the earth, as if 
occasioned by some one struggling beneath. At first, 
little attention was paid to the man's asseveration ; but 
his evident teiTor, and the dogged obstinacy with which 
he pei-sisted in his story, had at length their natural 
effect upon the crowd. Spades were hmriedly procured, 
and the grave, which was shameftdly shallow, was, in a 
few minutes, so far thrown •pen, that the head of its 
occupant appeared. He was then, seemingly, dead; 
but he sat nearly erect within his coffin, the lid of which, 
in his furious struggles, he had paitially uplifted. 

He was foithwitii conveyed to the nearest hospital, 
and there pronoimced to be still living, although in an 
asphytic condition. After some hours he revived, re- 
cognised individuals of his acquaintance, and, in broken 
sentences, spoke of his agonies in the grave. 

From what he related, it was clear that he must 
have been conscious of life for more than an hour, 
while inhumed, before lapsing into insensibility. The 
grave was carelessly and loosely filled with an exceed- 
ingly porous soil ; and thus some air was necessarily 
admitted. He heard the footsteps of the crowd over- 
head, and endeavoured to make himself heard in turn. 
It was the tumidt within the grounds of the cemeterj% 
he said, which appeared to awaken him from a deep 
sleep; but no sooner was he awake than he became 
fiilly aware of the awftd honrors of his position. 

This patient, it is recorded, was doing well, and 
seemed to be in a fiiir way of idtimate recovery, but 
fell a victim to the quackeries of medical experiment. 
The galvanic battery was appKed; and he suddenly 
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expired in one of those ecstatic paroxysms which, occa- 
sionally, it superinduces. 

The mention of the galvanic batter}', nevertheless, 
recalls to my memory a well-known and very extra- 
ordinary case in point, where its action proved the 
means of restoring to animation a young attorney of 
London, who had been interred for two days. This 
occurred in 1831, and created, at the time, a very pro- 
found sensation wherever it was made the subject of 
converse. 

The patient, Mr. Edward Stapleton, had died, appa- 
rently, of typhus fever, accompanied with some anoma- 
lous symptoms which had excited the cmiosity of his 
medical attendants. Upon his seeming decease, his 
Mends were requested to sanction a post mortem exa- 
mination, but declined to permit it. As often happens, 
.when such refusals are made, the practitioners resolved 
to disinter the body and dissect it at leisure, in private. 
Arrangements were easily effected with some of the 
numerous corps of body-snatchei-s with which London 
then abounded; and, upon the thii'd night after the 
funeral, the supposed corpse was imearthed from a 
grave eight feet deep, and deposited in the operating 
chamber of one of the private hospitals. 

An incision of some extent had been actually made 
in the abdomen, when the fresh and imdecayed appear- 
ance of the subject suggested an application of the 
battery. One experiment succeeded another, and the 
customar}' effects supervened, ^ith nothing to charac- 
terize them in any respect, except, upon one or two 
occasions, a more than ordinary degree of life-likeness 
in the convulsive action. 

It grew late. The day was about to dawn ; and it 
was thought expedient, at length, to proceed at once 
to the dissection. A student, however, was especially 
desirous of testing a theory of his own, and insisted 
upon applying the battery to one of the pectoral 
muscles. A rough ga^ was made, and a wire hastily 
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. brought in contact ; when the patient, with a hurried, 
but quite unconvulsive movement, arose from the table, 
stepped into the middle of the floor, gazed about him 
uneasily for a few seconds, and then — spoke. What 
he said was imintelligible ; but words were uttered; 
the syllabification was distinct. Having spoken, he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

For some moments all were paralyzed with awe; 
but the mrgency of the case soon restored them thcii- 
presence of mind. It was seen that Mr. Stapleton was 
alive, although in a swoon. Upon exhibition of ether, 
he revived and was rapidly restored to health, and to 
the society of his friends — ^from whom, however, all 
knowledge of his resuscitation was withheld, until a 
relapse was no longer to be apprehended. Their wonder 
— ^their rapturous astonishment — ^may be conceived. 

The most thrilling peculiarity of this incident, never- 
theless, is involved in what Mr. S. himself asserts. He 
declares that at no period was he altogether insensible 
— ^that, dully and confusedly, he was aware of eveiy- 
thing which happened to hipi, from the moment in 
which he was pronounced dead by his physicians, to 
that in which he fell swooning to the floor of the hoip- 
pital. " I am alive,*' were the imcon\prehended words 
which, upon recognising the locality of the dissect- 
ing room, he had endeavoured, in his cxtremitj^ to 
utter. 

It were an easy matter to multiply such histories as 
these ; but I forbear ; for, indeed, we have no need of 
such to establish the fact that premature interments 
occur. When we reflect how very rarely, from the 
nature of the case, mx have it in om' power to detect 
them, we must admit that they may frequently occur 
without our cognizance. Scarcely, in truth, is a grave- 
yard ever encroached upon, for any purpose, to any 
great extent, that skeletons are not foimd in po^uros 
which suggest the most fearful of siispicions. 

Fearful, indeed, the suspicion — ^but more fear^ the 

H* 2 
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doom ! It may be asserted, without hesitation, that no 
event is so tenibly well adapted to insj)ire the supreme- 
ness of bodily and of mental distress, as is burial before 
death. The unendurable oppression of the lungs — ^the 
stifling ftimes of the damp earth — the clinging to the 
death-garments — the rigid embrace of the narrow house 
— ^the blackness of the absolute Night — the silence like 
a sea that overw^helms — the unseen but palpable pre* 
sence of the Conqueror Worm — ^these things, with 
thoughts of the air and grass above, with memory of 
dear friends who would fly to save us if but informed 
of our fate, and with consciousness that of this fate they 
can never be informed — that our hopeless portion is that 
of the really dead — ^these considerations, I say, carry 
into the heart, which still palpitates, a degree of appal- 
ling and intolerable horror from which the most daring 
imagination must recoil. We know of nothing so ago- 
nizing upon earth — we can dream of nothing half so 
hideous in the realms of the nethermost hell. And 
thus all narratives upon this topic have an interest 
profound ; an interest, nevertheless, which, through the 
sacred awe of the topic itself, very properly and veiy 
peculiarly depends upon our conviction of the truth of 
the matter narrated. What I have now to tell, is of my 
own actual knowledge— of my own positive and personal 
experience : — 

For several years, I had been subject to attacks of 
the singular disorder which physicians have n greed to 
term catalepsy, in defaidt of a moi*e definitive title. 
Although both the immediate and the predisposing 
causes, and even the actual diagnosis of this disease, 
are still mysterious, its obvious and apparent character 
is sufficiently well understood. Its variations seem to 
be chiefly of degree. Sometimes the patient lies, for a 
day only, or even for a shorter period, in a species of 
exaggerated lethargy. He is senseless and externally 
motionless ; but the pidsation of the heart is still faintly 
perceptible ; some traces of warmth remain ; a slight 
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colour lingers within the centre of the cheek; and, 
upon application of a mirror to the lips, we can detect 
a torpid, imequal, and yacillating action of the lungs. 
Then, again, the duration of the trance is for weeks— i- 
even for months; while the closest scrutiny, and the 
most rigorous medical tests, fail to establish any mate^ 
rial distinction between the state of the sufferer and 
what we conceive of absolute death. Very usually, he 
is saved from premature interment solely by the know- 
ledge of his friends that he has been previously subject 
to catalepsy, by the consequent suspicion excited, and, 
above all, by the non-appearance of decay. The advances 
of the malady are, luckily, gradual. The first manifesta- 
tions, although marked, are unequivocal. The fits grow 
successively more and more distinctive, and endure each 
for a longer term than the preceding. In this lies the 
principal security from inhmnation. The imfortunate 
whose first attack should be of the extreme character 
which is occasionally seen, woidd almost inevitably be 
consigned alive to the tomb. 

My own case differed in no important particular 
from those mentioned in medical books. Sometimes, 
without any apparent cause, I sank, little by Httle, into 
a condition of semi-syncope, or half swoon; and, in 
this condition, without pain, without ability to stir, or, 
strictly speaking, to think, but with a dull lethargic 
consciousness of life and of the presence of those who 
surrounded my bed, I remained, until the crisis of the 
disease restored me, suddenly, to perfect sensation. At 
other times, I was quickly and impetuously smitten. I 
grew sick, and numb, and chilly, and dizzy, and so fell 
prostrate at once. Then, for weeks, all was void^ and 
black, and silent, and Nothing became the universe. 
Total annihilation could be no more. From these latter 
attacks I awoke, however, wuth a gradation slow in prc^-; 
portion to the suddenness of the seizure. Ju^j<^ iJa^e; 
day dawns to the friendless and hou^elc^s^ beggpjy^^p, 
roaxps the streets .throughout the loi^ d^soia^eVi^t<^ 
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mght — just SO tardily — just so wearily — just so cheerily 
came back the light of the soul to mc. 

Apart from the tendency to trance, however, my 
genexal health appeared to be good ; nor cotdd I per- 
ceive that it was at all affected by the one prevalent 
malady — ^unless, indeed, an idiosyncrasy in my ordinary 
sleep may be looked upon as superinduced. Upon 
awaking from slimiber, I could never gain, at once, 
thorough possession of my senses, and always remained, 
for many minutes, in much bewilderment and perplex- 
ity ; — ^^he mental faculties in general, but the memory 
especially, being in a condition of absolute abeyance. 

In aU that I endm^ed, there was no physical suffer- 
ing, but of moral distress an infinitude. My fency grew 
ohamel. I talked " of worms, of tombs, and epitaphs/' 
I was lost in reveries of death, and the idea of prema- 
ture burial held continual possession of my brain. The 
ghastly danger to which I was subjected, haunted mc 
day and night. In the former, the toiiure of meditation 
was excessive — ^in the latter, supreme. When the grim 
darkness overspread the earth, then, with very horror 
of thought, I shook — shook as the quivering plumes 
upon the hearse. When nature cotdd endure wakeful- 
ness no longer, it was with a struggle that I consented 
ta sleep — ^for I shuddered to reflect that, upon awaking, 
I might find myself the tenant of a grave. And when, 
finally, I sank into slumber, it was only to rush at once 
into a world of phantasms, above which, with vast, 
sable, overshadowing wings, hovered, predominant, the 
one sepulchral idea. 

Phantasies such as these, presenting themselves at 
night, extended their teiTific influence far into my 
waking hours. My nerves became thoroughly un- 
strung, and I fell a prey to perpetual horror. I hesi- 
tated t^ tide, or to walk, or to indulge in any exercise 
Hh^ Widd carr}- me from home. In fact, I no longer 
ddfifSl^Jftixst mj^lf out of th^ imitiediate prc'sence of 
tS6i*fef %hb ifere i^Ware of ixrf -Jprdikebfessi to- catal^j^. 
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lest, billing into one of my usual ^t% I should be buried 
before my real condition could be ascertained. I doubted 
the cai'e, the fidelity, of my dearest friends. I dreaded 
that, in some trance of more than customary duration, 
they might be prevailed upon to regard me as irreco- 
verable. I even went so far as to fear that, as I occa- 
sioned much trouble, they might be glad to consider 
any very protracted attack as sufficient excuse for get- 
ting rid of me altogether. It was in vain they endea- 
voured to reassure me by the most solemn promises. I 
exacted the most sacred oaths, that under no circum- 
stances they would bmy mc until decomposition had so 
materially advanced as to render farther preservatiea 
impossible. And, even then, my mortal terrors would 
listen to no reason — would accept no consolation. I 
entered into a series of elaborate precautions. Amraig 
other things, I had the family vault so remodelled as t» 
admit of being readily opened from within. The sligikt- 
est pressure upon a long lever that extended fcir into 
the tomb would caiLse the iron portals to fly back. 
There were arrangements also for the free admission of 
air and light, and convenient receptacles for food and 
water, within immediate reach of the coffin intended 
for my reception. Tliis coffin was warmly and softly 
padded, and was provided with a lid, fiishioned upon 
the principle of lOie vault-door, with the addition of 
springs so contrived that the feeblest movement of the 
body would be sufficient to set it at libort}\ Besidies 
all this, there was suspended from the roof of the tomb-, 
a large bell, the rope of which, it was designed, should 
extend throi^h a hole in the coffin, and so be &8tened 
to one of the hands of the corpse. But, alas ! what 
avails the vigilance against the destiny of man ? Not 
even these well-contrived securities sufficed to save from 
the uttermost agonies of living inhimiation, a wretch to 
these rofonies foredoomed ! ^ 

Tliere arrived an epoch — as often before tUMI^^liad 
arrived — in which I found myself emm^xig ^rfMskfitfi. 
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unconsciousness into the first feeble and indefinite sense 
of existence. Slowly — ^with a tortoise gradation — ap- 
proached the faint gray davm of the psychal day. A 
torpid uneasiness. An apathetic endurance of dull pain. 
No care — no hope — ^no effort. Then, after long inter- 
val, a ringing in the ears; then, after a lapse still 
longer, a pricking or tingling sensation in the extremi- 
ties; then a seemingly eternal period of pleasuraUe 
quiescence, during wluch the awakening feelings are 
struggling into thought ; then a brief re-sinking into 
nonentity; then a sudden recovery. At length the 
slight quivering of an eye-lid, and immediately there- 
upon, an electric shock of a terror, deadly and indefi- 
nite, which sends the blood in torrents from the temples 
to the heart. And now the first positive effort to think. 
And now the first endeavour to remember. And now 
a partial and evanescent success. And now the memory 
haiB so far regained its dominion, that, in some measure, 
I am cognizant of my state. I feel that I am not 
awaking from ordinary sleep. I recollect that I have 
been subject to catalepsy. And now, at last, as if by 
the rush of an ocean, my shuddering spirit is over- 
whelmed by the one grim danger — ^by the one spectral 
and ever-prevalent idea. 

For some minutes after this fancy possessed me, I 
remained without motion. And why? I could not 
summon courage to move. I dared not make the effort 
which was to satisfy me of my fate — ^and yet there was 
something at my heart which whispered me — ii teas 
sure. Despair — such as no other species of wretched- 
ness ever calls into being — despair alone urged me, after 
long irresolution, to uplift the heavy lids of my eyes. I 
uplifted them. It was dark — all dark. I Imew that 
the fit was over. I knew that the crisis of my disorder 
had long passed. I knew that I had now fully reco- 
vered the use of my visual faculties — and yot it was 
daik-A^l dark — the intense and utter raylcssncss of the 
Night 'that endureth for evermore. 
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I endeavoured to shriek; and my lips and my 
parched tongue moved convulsively together in the 
attempt — ^but no voice issued from the cavernous lungs, 
which, oppressed as if by the weight of some incumbent 
mountain, gasped and palpitated, with the heart, at 
every elaboi-ate and struggling inspiration. 

llie movement of the jaws, in this effoii; ta cry 
aloud, showed me that they were bound up, as is usual 
with the dead. I felt, too, that I lay upon some hard 
substance ; and by something similar my sides were, 
also, closely compressed. So far, I had not ventured 
to stir any of my limbs ; but now I violently threw up 
my anns, which had been lying at length, with the 
wrists crossed. They struck a solid wooden substance, 
which extended above my person at an elevation of not 
more than six inches from my face. I could no longer 
doubt that I reposed within a coffin at last. 

And now, amid all my infinite miseries, came sweetly 
the cherub Hope — for I thought of my precautions. I 
wTithed, and made spasmodic exertions to force open the 
lid : it would not move. I felt my wrists for the bell- 
rope : it was not to be found. And now the comfoiter 
fled for ever, and a still stenier despair reigned tiimn- 
phant ; for I coidd not help perceiving the absence of 
the paddings which I had so carefully prepared ; and 
then, too, there came suddenly to my nostrils tlie strong 
peculiar odour of moist eai*th. The conclusion was 
irresistible. I was not within the vaidt. I had fallen 
into a trance while absent from home — while among 
strangers — wlien, or how, I could not remember — ^and it 
was they who had buried me as a dog — ^nailed up in 
some common coffin — and thrust, deep, deep, and for 
ever, into some ordinary and nameless g^-ave. 

As this awful conviction forced itself thus into the 
innermost chambers of my sovd, I once again struggled 
to cry aloud ; and in this second endeavour I succee4i^.. 
A long, wild, and continuous shriek, or yell, of agony, 
resounded through the realms of the subterrene^ night. 
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" Hillo ] hillo, there !" said a gruff voice, in reply. 

** What the devil's the matter now r " said a second. 

** Get out o' that ! " said a third. 

" What do you mean by yowling in that ere kind of 
style, like a cattymount?" said a fourth ; and hereupon 
I was seized and shaken without ceremony, for several 
minutes, by a junto of very rough-looking individuals. 
They did not arouse me from my slumber — for I was 
wide awake when I screamed — ^but they restored me to 
the full possession of my memory. 

This adventure occmred near Richmoiid, in Virginia. 
Accompanied by a friend, I had proceeded, upon a gun- 
ning expedition, some miles down the banks of James 
River. Night approached, and we were overtaken by 
a storm. The cabin of a small sloop lying at anch<M: in 
the stream, and laden with garden moidd, afforded us 
the only available shelter. We made the best of it, and 
passed the night on board. I slept in one of the only 
two berths in the vessel ; and the berths of a sloop of 
sixty or seventy tons need scarcely be described. That 
which I occupied had no bedding of any kind. Its ex- 
treme width was eighteen inches. The distance of its 
bottom from the deck overhead, was precisely the same. 
I found it a matter of exceeding dfficulty to squeeze 
myself in. Nevertheless, I slept somidly ; and the 
whole of my vision — ^for it was no dream, and no night- 
mare — arose naturally from the circimistances of my 
position — ^from my ordinary bias of thought — and from 
the ^fficulty, to which I have alluded, of collecting my 
senses, and especially of regaining my memory, for a 
long time after awalang from sliraiber. The men who 
ghook me were the crew of the sloop, and some labourers 
engaged to imload it. From the load itself came the 
6arthy smell. The bandage about the jaws was a silk 
handkerchief, in which I had bound up my head, in 
de&ult of my customary nightcap. 

' The tortures endured, hoAvever, were indubitably 
quite equal, for the time, to those of actual s^ulture. 
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They were fearftilly — ^they were inconceivably hideous ; 
but out of evil proceeded good ; for their very excess 
wrought in my spii'it an inevitable re^Tilsion. My soul 
acquired tone — acquired temper. I went abroad. I 
took vigorouB exercise. I breathed the free air of hea- 
ven. I thought upon other subjects than death. I 
discarded my medical books. " Buchan" 1 burned. I 
read no " Night Thoughts" — ^no fiistian about church- 
yards — no bugaboo tales — such as this. In short, I 
became a new man, and lived a man's life. From that 
memorable night, I dismissed for ever my chamel ap- 
prehensions, and with them vanished the cataleptic 
disorder, of which, perhaps, they had been less the con» 
sequence than the cause. 

There are moments when, even to the sober eye of 
reason, the world of our sad himianity may assume the 
semblance of a heU ; but the imagination of man is no 
Carathis, to explore ^Wth impimity its every cavern.. 
Alas ! the grim legion of sepiilchral terrors cannot be 
regarded as altogether fanciM ; but, like the demons 
in whose company Afrasiab made his voyage down the 
Oxus, they must sleep, or they will devour us — they 
must be suffered to slimiber, or we perish. 
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HE symposium of the preceding evening 
had been a little too much for my nerves. 
I had a wretched headach, and was des- 
perately drowsy. Instead of going out, 
therefore, to spend the evening, as I had 
)po8ed, it occurred to me that I could not 
a wiser thing than just eat a mouthful of 
supper and go immediately to bed. 
Having concluded a frugal meal, and donned my 
i^ightcap, with the serene hope of enjoying it till noon 
the next day, I placed my head upon the pillow, and, 
through the aid of a capital conscience, fell into a prp- 
foimd slumber forthwith. 

But when were the hopes of humanity fulfilled ? I 
could not have completed my third snore when there 
came a furious ringing at the street-door bell, and then 
an impatient thimiping at the knocker, which awakened 
me at once. In a minute afterwards, and while I was 
rubbing my eyes, my wife thrust in my face a note, 
from my old friend. Dr. Ponnonner. It ran thus : — 

" Come to me, by all means," my dear good friend, 
as soon as you receive this. Come and help ils to re- 
joice. At last, by long persevering diplomacy, I have 
gained the assent of the Directors of the Cit}' Museum, 
to my examination of the mimimy — yon know the one 
I mean. I have permission to unswathe it and open it, 
if desirable. A few friends only will be present — ^you, 
of course. Tlie mummy is now at my house, and we 
ehrl'. begin to unroll it at eleven to-night." 
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By the time I had reached the " Ponnonner/* it 
struck me that I was as wide awake as a man need be. I 
leaped out of bed in an ecstacy, overthrowing all in my 
way ; dressed myself with a rapidity truly marvellous ; 
and set off, at the top of my speed, for the doctor's. 

There I found a very eager company assembled. 
Tliey had been awaiting me with much impatience ; 
the mummy was extended upon the dining-table ; and 
the moment I entered, its examination was conmienced. 

It was one of a pair brought, several years pre- 
viously, by Caj)tain Arthm* Sabretash, a cousin of Pon- 
nonner's, from a tomb near Eleithias, in the Lybian 
mountains, a considerable distance above Thebes on the 
Nile. The grottoes at this point, although less magni- 
ficent than the Theban sepulchres, are of higher interest, 
on account of affortUng more nvmierous illustrations of 
the private life of the Egyptians. The chamber from 
which our specimen was taken, was said to be very rich 
in such illustixitions — the walls being completely covered 
with fresco paintings and bas-reliefs, while statues, 
vases, and mosaic work of rich patterns, indicated the 
vast wealth of the deceased. 

The treasure had been deposited in the Museirai 
precisely in the same condition in which Captain Sabre- 
tash had found it ; that is to say, the coffin had not 
been disturbed. For eight years it had thus stood, 
subject only externally to public inspection. We had 
now, therefore, the complete mummy at our disposal ; 
and to those who arc aware how veiy rarely the unran- 
sacked antique reaches om* shores, it will be evident at 
once, that we had great reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon our good fortime. 

Approaching the table, I saw on it a large box or 
case, nearly f?even feet long, and perhaps three feet 
wide, by two feet and a half deep. It was oblong — not 
coffin shaped. The material was at first supposed to 
be the wood of the sycamore {platinus), but, upon 
cutting into it, we found it to be pasteboard, or, more 
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properly, papier mache^ composed of papyrus. It was 
thickly ornamented with paintings, representing fimefal 
scenes, and other moumfiil subjects — insterspersed 
among which, in everj- vaiiety of position, were certain 
series of hicroglyphical characters, intended, no doubt, 
for the name of the departed. By good luck, IVir. 
Gliddon formed one of our party ; and he had no diffi- 
culty in translating the letters, which were simply 
phonetic, and represented the word, Allamistakeo. 

We had some difficidty in getting this case open 
without injmy; but having at length accomplished the 
task, we came to a second, coffin-shaped, and very con- 
.siderably less in size than the exterior one, but re- 
sembling it precisely in every other respect. The in- 
terval between the two was filled with resin, whidb 
had, in some degree, deJGaced the colours of the interior 
box. 

Upon opening this latter (which we did quite easily), 
we arrived at a third case, also coffin-shaped, and vary- 
ing from the second one in no particular, except in thit 
of its material, which was cedar, and still emitted the 
peculiar and highly aromatic odour of that wood. Be- 
tween the second and thii-d case there was no interval — 
the one fitting accurately within the other. 

Removing the third case, we discovered and took 
out the body itself. We had expected to find it, as 
usual, enveloped in frequent rolls or bandages of linen ; 
but, in place of these, we found a sort of sheath, made 
of papyrus, and coated with a layer of plaster, thickly 
gilt and painted. The paintings represented subjects 
connected with the various supposed duties of the soul, 
and its presentation to different divinities, with numerous 
identical human figm-es, intended, very probably, as 
portraits of the persons embalmed. Extending from 
head to foot, was a columnar, or perpendicular in- 
scription, in phonetic hieroglyphics, giving again his 
name and titles, and the names and titles of his re- 
lations. 
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Around tlie ucck thus uuslicatliod, was a collar of 
cylindrical glass beadrt, diverse in colour, and so arrangd 
as to form images of deities, of the scai^abjcus, &c., ^ith 
the winged globe. -^\j*ound the small of the waist was 
a similar collar or belt. 

Stripping off the papp'us, we found the flesh in 
excellent preservation, with no perceptible odour. The 
colour was reddish. The skin Avas hard, smooth, and 
glossy. The teeth and haii' were in good condition. 
Tlic eyes (it seemed) had been removed, and glass ones 
substituted, which were very beautiful and wonderfully 
life-like, with the exception of somewhat too-deter- 
mined a stare. ITie finger imd the nails were brilliantly 
gilded. 

Mr. Gliddon was of opinion, from the redness of the 
epidermis, that the embalment had been effected alto- 
gether by asphaltum ; but, on scraping the sur£icc with 
a steel instiaunent, and tluowmg into the fire some of 
the powder thus obtained, the flavour of camphor and 
other sweet-scented gimis became apparent. 

We searched the coi-pse very carefully for the usual 
openings through which the entrails are extracted, but, 
to our sur])rise, we could discover none. No member 
of the party was at that period aware that entire or 
imopened mummies are not unfrequently met. The 
bitiin it was customaiy to withdraw through the nose ; 
the intestines thix>ugh an incision in the side ; the body 
was then shaved, washed, and salted : then laid aside 
for several weeks, when the operation of embalming, 
])raperly so called, began. 

As no trace of an opening could be found, Dr. Pon- 
nosuier was preparing his instruments for dissection, 
when I obseiTcd tliat it was then past two o'clock. 
Hereupon, it was agreod to postpone the internal exa- 
mination until the next evening ; and we were about 
to separate for the present, when some one suggested 
an experiment or two with the voltaic pile. 

The application of eleetiieitj' to a miunmy, three or 
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four thousand jenrs old at tlic leoftt, was an idt-a, if not 
very sage, still sufficiently original, and we all caught 
it at once. About one-tenth in earnest and nine-tentlw 
in jest, we arranged a batt*?ry in the doctors study, and 
conveyed thither the Egj'ptian. 

It was only after much trouble that we succeeded 
in laying bare some portions of the temporal muscle, 
which appeared of less stony rigidity than other pnrts 
of the Irame, but which, as wc had anticipated, <rf 
course, gave no indication of galvanic suRceptibility 
■when brought in contact n-ith the wire. This, the first 
trial, indeed, seemed decisive, and, with a hearty langh 
at our own absurdity, We wei-c bidding each other good 
eight, when my eyes, happening to fall upon tlioac of 
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tlie mummy, were there immediately rivetted in amaze- 
ment. My brief glance, in fact, had sufficed to assure 
me that die orbs which we had all supposed to be 
glass, and which were originally noticeable for a certain 
wild stare, were now so far covered by the lids, that 
only a small portion of the tunica alhuginea remained 
visible. 

With a shout, I called attention to the feet, and it 
became immediately obvious to all. 

I cannot say that I was alarmed at the phenomenon, 
because " alarmed" is, in my case, not exactly the word. 
It is possible, however, that I might have been a little 
nervous. As for the rest of the company, they really 
made no attempt at concealing the downright fright 
which possessed them. Dr. Ponnonner was a man to 
be pitied. Mr. Gliddon, by some peculiar process, 
rendered himself invisible. Mr. Silk Buckingham, I 
fancy, will scarcely be so bold as to deny that he made 
his way, upon aU fours, under the table. 

After the first shock of astonishment, however, we 
resolved, as a matter of course, upon farther experiment 
forthwith. Our operations were now directed against 
the great toe of the right foot. We made an incision 
over the outside of the exterior os sesamoideum pollids 
pedis^ and thus got at the root of the abductor muscle. 
Re-adjusting the battery, we now applied the fluid to 
the bisected nerves — ^when, with a movement of ex- 
ceeding life-likeness, the mummy first drew up its 
right knee so as to bring it nearly in contact with the 
abdomen, and then straightening the limb with incon- 
oeivable force, bestowed a kick upon Doctor Ponnonner, 
which had the effect of discharging that gentleman, 
like an arrow from a catapult, through a window into 
the street below. 

We rushed out, en masse, to bring in the mangled 
remains of the victim, but had the happiness to meet 
htm upon the staircase, coming up in an unaccountable 
hurry, brimful of the most ardent philosophy, and more 
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than ever impressed with the necessity of prosecntii^ 
our experiments with rigour and with zeal. 

It was by his advice, accordingly, that we made., 
upon the spot, a profound incision into the tip of the 
subject's nose, while the doctor himself, laying violent 
hands upon it, pulled it into vehement contact with the 
wire. 

Morally and physically — ^figuratively and literally — 
was the effect electric. In the first place, the corpse 
opened its eyes, and winked very rapidly for several 
minutes, as does Mr. Barnes in the pantomime ; in the 
second place, it sneezed ; in the third, it sat upon end ; 
in the fourth, it shook its fist in Doctor Ponnonner's 
face ; in the fifth, turning to Messieurs Gliddon and 
Buckingham, it addressed them in very capital Egyp- 
tian, thus : 

*' I must say, gentlemen, that I am as much stir-. 
prised as I am mortified, at your behaviour. Of Doc- 
tor Ponnonner nothing better was to be expected. He 
is a poor, little, fat fool, who knoivs no better. I pity 
and forgive him. But you, Mr. Gliddon — and yoH, 
Silk — ^who have travelled and resided in Egypt until 
one might imagine you to the manor bom — ycju, I 
say, who have been so much among us that you speak 
Egyptian fully as well, I think, as you write your 
mother-tongue-— you, whom I have always been led to 
regard as the firm Mend of the mummies — I really 
did anticipate more gentlemanly conduct from you. 
What am I to think of your standing quietly by and 
seeing me thus unhandsomely used ? What am I to. 
suppose by your permitting Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
strip me of my coffins, and my clothes, in this wretch- 
edly cold climate ? In what light (to come to the point) 
am I to regard your aiding and abetting that miserable 
little villain. Doctor Ponnonner, in pidling me by the 
nose ? " 

It will be taken for granted, no doubt, that upoii< 
hearing this speech under the circumstanoes, we all 
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either made for the door, or fell into violent hysterics, 
or went off in a general swoon. One of these three 
things was, I say, to be expected. Indeed each and all 
of these lines of conduct might have been very plau- 
sibly pursued. And, upon my word, I am at a loss to 
know how or why it was that we pursued neither the 
one or the other. But, perhaps, the true reason is to 
be sought in the spirit of the age, which proceeds by 
the rule of contraries altogether, and is now usually 
admitted as the solution of eveiything in the way of 
paradox and impossibility. Or, perhaps, after all, it. 
was only the mummy's exceedingly natural and matter- 
of-course air that dLvested his words of the terrible. 
However this may be, the facts are clear, and no 
member of our party betrayed any very particular 
trepidation, or seemed to consider that anyUiing had 
gone very especially wrong. 

For my part I was convinced it was all right, and 
merely stepped aside, out of the range of the Egyptian's 
fist. Doctor Ponnonner thrust his hands into his 
breeches' pockets, looked hard at the mummy, and 
grew excessively red in the face. Mr. Gliddon stroked 
his whiskers, and drew up the collar of his shirt. Mr. 
Buckingham hung down his head, and put his right 
thumb into the left comer of his mouth. 

The Egyptian regarded him with a severe counte- 
nance for some minutes, and at length, with a sneer, said : 
" Why don't you speak, Mr. Buckingham? Did. 
you hear what I asked you, or not ? Do take your 
thumb out of your mouth ! " 

Mr. Buckingham, hereupon, gave a slight start, 
took his right thiunb out of the left comer of his mouth, 
and, by way of indemnification, inserted his left thumb^ 
in the right comer of the aperture above-mentioned. 

Not being able to get an answer from Mr. B., the* 
figure turned peevishly to Mr. Gliddon, and, in a. 
peremptory tone, demanded, in general terms, what 
we all meant. ' 
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Mr. Gliddon replied at great length, in plionetics ; 
and bnt for the deficiency of American printii^-offices 
in hierogljrphical type, it would afford me much plea- 
sure to record here, in the original, the whole of his 
Tcry excellent speech. 

I may as well take this occasion to remark, that all 
the subsequent conversation in which the mummy took 
a part, was carried on in primitive Egyptian, through 
the medium (so far as concerned myselif and other im- 
travelled members of the company ) — through the 
medium, I say, of Messieurs Gliddon and Buckingham, 
as intei^preters. These gentlemen spoke the mother- 
tonijuc of the mummy with inimitable fluency and 
grace ; but I could not help observing that (owing, no 
doubt, to the introduction of images entirely modem, 
and, of course, entirely novel to the stranger) the two 
travellers were reduced, occasionally, to the employ- 
ment of sensible forms for the purpose of conveying a 
particular meaning. Mr. Gliddon, at one period, for 
example, could not make the Egyptian comprehend the 
term *' politics," until he sketched upon the wall, with 
a bit of charcoal, a little carbuncle-nosed gentleman, 
out at elbows, standing upon a strmip, with his left leg 
drawn back, his right arm thrown forward, with his 
fist shut, the eyes rolled up toward heaven, and the 
mouth open at an angle of ninety degrees. Just in the 
same Avay, Mr. Buckingham failed to convey the abso- 
lutely modern idea, " whig," until (at Doctor Ponnon- 
ner's suggestion) he grew very pale in the face, and 
consented to take off his own. 

It wiU be readily understood that Mr. Gliddon's dis- 
course turned chiefly upon the vast benefits accruing to 
science from the imrolling and disembowelling of mum- 
mies ; apologizing, upon this score, for any disturbance 
that might have been occasioned Am, in particular, the 
individual mimimy called Allamistakeo, and concluding 
with a mere hint, (for it could scarcely be considered 
more,) that, as these little matters were now explained. 
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it might be as well to proceed with the investigation 
intended. Here Doctor Ponnonner made ready his in- 
struments. 

In regard to the latter suggestion of the orator, it 
appears that Allamistakeo had certain scruples of con- 
science, the nature of which I did not distinctly learn ; 
but he expressed himself satisfied with the apologies 
tendered, and, getting down from the table, shook hands 
with the company all round. 

When this ceremony was at an end, we immediately 
busied ourselves in repairing the damages which om* 
subject had sustained from the scalpel. We sewed up 
the wound in his temple, bandaged his foot, and applied 
a square inch of black plaster to the tip of his nose. 

It was now observed that the count, (this was the 
title, it seems, of Allamistakeo,) had a slight fit of 
shivering — ^no doubt from the cold. The doctor imme- 
diately repaired to his wardrobe, and soon returned 
with a black dress-coat, made in Jennings' best manner, 
a pair of sky-blue plaid pantaloons with straps, a pink 
gingham chemise, a flapped vest of brocade, a white sack 
overcoat, a walking cane with a hook, a hat with no 
brim, patent leather boots, straw-coloured kid gloves, 
an eye-glass, a pair of whiskers, and a waterfall cravat- 
Owing to the disparity of size between the coimt and 
the doctor, (the proportion being as two to one,) there 
was some little difficulty in adjusting these habiliments 
upon the person of the Egyptian ; but when all was 
arranged, he might have been said to be dressed. Mr. 
Gliddon, therefore, gave him his arm, and led him to a 
comfortable chair by the fire, while the doctor rang the 
bell upon the spot, and ordered a supply of cigars and 
wine. 

The conversation soon grew animated. Much cmi- 
osity was, of course, expressed in regard to the somewhat 
remarkable &ct of Alhunistakeo*s still remaining alive. 

" I should have thought," observed Mr. Buckings 
ham, '* that it is high time you were dead." 
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" Why," replied the count, very much astonished, 
*' I am little more than seven hundred years old ! My 
father lived a thousand, and was bv no means in his 
dotage when he died.*' 

Here ensued a brisk series of questions and compu- 
tations, by mejans of which it became evident that the 
antiquity of the mummy had been grossly misjudged. 
It had been five thousand and fifty years, and some 
months, since he had been consigned to the catacombs 
at Eleithias. 

" But my remark," resumed Mr. Buckingham, " had 
no reference to your age at the period of interment ; (I 
am willing to gi'tmt, in fact, that you are still a young 
man,) and my allusion was to the immensity of time, 
during which, by your own showing, you must have 
been done up in asphaltum." 

" In what !" said the count. 
In asphaltum," persisted Mr. B. 
Ah, yes ; I have some faint notion of what you 
mean : it might be made to answer, no doubt ; but \A 
my time we employed scarcely anything else than the 
bi-chloride of mercury." 

" But what we are especially at a loss to under- 
stand," said Doctor Ponnonner, " is, hoAv it happens 
that, having been dead and buried in Egypt, five thou- 
sand years ago, you are here to-day all alive, and looking 
so delightfully well." 

" Had I been, as you say, dead,'^ rej^ed the count, 
*' it is more than probable that dead I should still be ; 
for I perceive you are yet in the infancy of galvan- 
ism, and connot accomplish with it what was a com- 
mon thing among us in the old days. But the fiict is, 
I fell into catalepsy, and it was considered by my best 
Mends that I was either dead, or should be ; they ac- 
cordingly embalmed me at once. I presume you are 
aware of the chief principle of the embalming process ?" 

" Why, not altogether." 

"Ah, I perceive; — a- deplcnrable eonditkxBi of igno- 
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ranee ! Well, I cannot enter into details just now ; but 
it is necessary to explain that to embalm, (properly 
wpeaking,) in Egypt, was to arrest indefinitely all the 
animal Amotions subjected to the process. I use the 
word ' animal' in its widest sense, as including the phy- 
%sical not more than the moral and vital being. I repeat 
that the leading principle of embalment consisted, with 
us, in the immediately arresting, and holding in per- 
petual abeyance^ all the animal functions subjected to 
the process. To be brief, in whatever conation the 
individual was, at the period of embalment, in that con- 
dition he remained. Now, as it is my good fortune to 
be of the blood of the scarabseus, I was embalmed aUve, 
as you see me at present." 

" The blood of the scarabseus," exclaimed Doctor 
Ponnonner. 

" Yes. The scarabseus was the insignium^ or the 
* arms,' of a veiy distinguished and very rare patrician 
family. To be ' of the blood of the scarabseus,' is 
merely to be one of that family of which the scaraaebus 
is the insignium, I speak figuratively." 

" But what has this to do with your being alive ? " 

" Why, it is the general custom in Egypt, to deprive 
u corpse, before embalment, of its bowels and brains : 
the race of scarabsei alone did not coincide with the 
custom. Had I not been a scarabseus, therefore, I 
.should have been without bowels and brains; and 
without either it is inconvenient to live." 

" I perceive that," said Mr. Buckingham; "and I 
presimie that all the entire mummies that come to hand 
are of the race of scarabsei." 
Beyond doubt." 

I thought," said Mr. Gliddon,- very meekly, " that 
the scarabseus was one of the Egyptian gods." 

" One of the Egyptian wkatV^ exdaimed the mum- 
my, starting to its feet. 

" Gods !" repeated the travellsr. 
Mr GUddon^ I seally am- astonished to heox you 
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talk in this style," said the count, resuming his chair. 
"No nation upon the face of the earth has ever acknow- 
ledged more than one god. The scarabaGus, the ibis, 
&c., were with us, (as similar creatures have been with 
others) the symbols, or media^ through which we offered 
worship to the Creator, too august to be more directly 
approached.'* 

There was here a pause. At length the colloquy 
was renewed by Dr. Ponnoner. 

"It is not improbable, then, from what you have 
explained," said he, " that among the catacombs near 
the Nile, there may exist other mummies of the scara- 
bajus tribe, in a condition of vitality." 

*' There can be no question of it," replied the 
count ; "all the scarabaji embalmed accidentally while 
alive, are alive. Even some of those purjjosely so em- 
balmed, may have been overlooked by their executors, 
and still remain in the tombs." 

" Will you be kind enough to explain," I said, 
" what you mean by ' purposely so embalmed V " 

"With great pleasure," answered the mummy, after 
surveying me leisurely through his eye-glass — for it 
was the first time I had ventured to address him a direct 
question. 

" With great pleasure," he said. " The usual du- 
ration of man's life, in my time, was about eight hun- 
dred years. Few men died, imless by most extraor- 
dinary accident, before the age of six hundred ; few 
lived longer than a decade of centmies ; but eight were 
considered the natm-al term. After the discovery of 
the embalming principle, as I have already described it 
to you, it occurred to our philosophers that a laudable 
curiosity might be gratified, and, at the same time, the 
interests of science much advanced, by living this 
natural term in instalments. In the case of history, 
indeed, experience demonstrated that something of tlu« 
kind was indispensable. An historian, for example, 
having attained the age of five hundred, would write a 
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book with great labour and then get himself careMly 
embalmed; leaying instruction to his executors pro 
teniy that they should cause him to be reyiyified after the 
lapse of a certain period — say five or six hundred years. 
Besuming existence at the expiration of this time, he 
would inyariably find his great work conyerted into a 
species of hap-hazard note-book — ^that is to say, into a 
kind of literary arena for the conflicting guesses, riddles, 
and personal squabbles of whole herds of exasperated 
conmientators. These guesses, &c., which passed imder 
the name of annotations or emendations, were foimd so 
completely to haye enyeloped, distorted, and oyer- 
whelmed the text, that the author had to go about with 
a lantern to discover his own book. When discovered, 
it was never worth the trouble of the search. After 
re-writing it throughout, it was regarded as the boimden 
duty of the historian to set himself to work, imme- 
diately, in correcting firom his own private knowledge 
and experience, the traditions of the day concerning the 
epoch at which he had originally lived. Now this pro« 
cess of re-scription and personal rectification, pursued 
by various intervals by various individual sages, from 
time to timi^j had the effect of preventing our history 
from degenerating into absolute &ble." 

" I beg your pardon," said Doctor Ponnonner at this 
point, laymg his hand gently upon the arm of the 
Egyptian — " I beg your pardon, sir ; but may I pre- 
sume to interrupt you for one moment?" 

"By all means, «r," replied the count, drawing up. 

"I merely wished to ask you a question," said the 
doctor. " You mentioned the historian's personal cor- 
rection of traditions respecting his own epoch. Pray^ 
sir, upon an average, what proportion of these Kabbala 
were usually found to be right?" 

" The Kabbala, as you properly term them, sir, were 

generally discovered to be precisely on a par with the 

lacts recorded in the im-re-written histories themselves; 

— ^that is to say, not one individual iota of either, was 

8. I 
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ewer known^ under anj cireainBtaTiees, to be not totedly 
and radically :Mrong. ' ' 

** But fliBce it is quite dsar," rresumed the doctor, 
*^ that: at least fixe .thmuand years have elapsed. aince 
yooE. entombment,. I take it- for. granted liiat your his- 
toneaat that period, if not your, tmditkms, were soffi- 
deotly^ explicit on that one topLo of nniyersal interest, 
Hiei .Creation, which took' place, as I presume you. are 
amare, only about ten centuries before/' 

*^ Sir P' .said the Count Allamistakeo. 

The doctor repeated his remarks ; but it was only 
after- much additional ex|danation, .that ^e foreigner 
could -be made to comprehend them. The .latter at 
length said, hesitatingly : 

''*' The ideas you hare suggested are to me, I confess, 
iitteily novel. - During my time I never knew any one 
to entertain so singular a £incy as that the universe (or 
thifr world, if you will have it so,) ever had a beginning 
iot alL I remember once, and once only, hearing some- 
ihii^ remotely hinted, by a man of many speculations, 
concerning the origin of the hitman race ; and by this 
individual, the very word Adam, (or Red Earth,) which 
yoo make use of, was employed. He employed it, how- 
ever, in a generical sense, with reference to the spon- 
.taneous germination from rank soil — (just as a thousand 
iof the lower genera of creatures .are germinated)-^-the 
, ppootaneous germination, I say, of five vast hoodes of 
men, simultaneously upspringing in five ^ distinct and 
'Bendy equaldunsions of tiia globe." 

^re,iin: general, the company shrugged their -shoul- 
ders, flad one. or "iwo of. tos touched our foreheads with 
. a very- 'Significant :air. Mr. -Silk .Buckingiharo, .first 
..f^ancing slightly cat the occiput, and tiben at thesiniei- 
put of Allamistakeo, spoke as follows : 

'^ The long duration of human life in your time, to- 
igcther with the'OccasionaL practice of passing it, -as you 
.luKve explained, in .instalmaits, must ■ have JMd,'-indodd, 
Ji^slraog .tendency to the general develojmient and con- 
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^lomeration of knowledge. I presmne, therefore, that 
we are to attribute the marked inferiority of the old 
Egyptians in all particidars of science, when compared 
witix the modems, and more especially, with the Yan- 
keesy altogether to the superior solidity of the Egyptian 
Mskull." 

"I confess again," replied the count, with much 
:4ruayity, " that I am somewhat at a loss to comprehend 
you; pray, to what particulaxs of science do you 
aUude?" 

Here our whole party, joining voices, detailed, at 
great length, the assumptions of phrenology ^ and the 
marvels of animal magnetism. 

Having heard us to an end, the count proceeded to 
Telate a few anecdotes, which rendered it evident that 
prototypes of Gall and Spurzheim had flourished and 
&ded in Egypt so long ago as to have been nearly lor- 
r^otten, and that the manceuvres of Mesmer were really 
very contemptible tricks when put in collation with liie 
positive miracles of the Theban savans, who created 
lice and a great many other similar things. 

I here asked the coxmt if his people were able to 
•calctdate eclipses. He smiled rather contemptuously, 
:and said they were. 

This put me a Httle out ; but I began to make other 
inquiries in regard to his astronomical knowledge^ when 
a member of the company, who had never as yet opened 
his mouth, whispered in my ear, that for i^ormation 
on this head, I had better consult Ptolemy, (whoever 
Pt^my is,) as well as one Plutarch de facte Iutub, 

I then questioned the mimimy about buming*glas6cs 
and laises, and, . in general, about the manufacture of 
;glass ; but! had not made an end of my queries belbre 
the jGolent member again touched me quietlv on the 
elbow, «nd begged me, for God's sake, to tuce-apeep 
at./Diodortts 6iculus. As for the count, he mevf^y 
askedime, in the way of reply, if we modems posfiessed 
any. such nucrosot^s as woidd enable ut to out ^meos 

I 2 
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in the style of the Egyptians. While I was thinlrifig 
how I should answer this question, little Doctor Pon- 
nonner committed himself in a yery extraordinary way. 

'' Look at our architecture ! " he exclaimed, greatly 
to the indignation of both the traYcllers, who pinched 
him black and blue to no purpose. 

" Look," he cried witli enthusiasm, " at the Bowl- 
ing-green Foimtain in New York ! or if this be too vast 
a contemplation, regard for a moment the Capitol at 
Washington, D.C. !" — and the good little medioal man 
went on to dotal, very minutely, the proportions of the 
fabric to which he referred. He explained that the por- 
tico alone was adorned with no less than four-and-twenty 
columns, five feet in diameter, and ten feet apart. 

The coimt said that he regretted not being able to 
remember, just at that moment, the precise dimen- 
sions of any one of the principal buildings of the city of 
Aznac, whose foundations were laid in the night of 
Time, but the ruins of which were still standing, at the 
epoch of his entombment, in a vast plain of sand to the 
westward of Thebes. He recollected, however, (talking 
of porticoes,) that one affixed to an inferior palace in a 
kind of suburb called Camac, consisted of a hundred 
and forty-four columns, thirty-seTen feet each in cir- 
cumference, and twenty-five feet apart. The ap- 
proach of this portico, from the Nile, was through 
an avenue two miles long, composed of sphinxes, sta- 
tues, and obelisks, twen^, sixty, and a hundred feet in 
height. The palace itself (as well as he could remem- 
ber) was, in one direction, two miles long, and might 
have been altogether, about seven in circuit. Its walk 
were richly painted all over, within and without, with 
hieroglyphics. He would not pretend to assert that 
even fifty or sixty of the doctor's capitols might have 
been built within these walls, but he was by no means 
sure that two or three himdred of them might not have 
been squeezed in with some trouble. That palace at 
Camac was an insignificant little building, after all. He 
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(the count) however, could not conscientioudy refuse 
to admit the ingenuity, magnificence, and superiority 
of the Foimtain at the Bowling-green as described l^ 
the doctor. Nothing like it, he was forced to allow, 
had ever been seen in Egypt or elsewhere. 

I here asked the coimt what he had to say to our 
railroads. 

" Nothing," he replied, ** in particular." They 
were rather slight, rallier ill-conceived, and clumsily 
put together. They could not be compared, of course, 
with the vast, level, direct, iron-grooved causeways, 
upon which the Egyptians conveyed entire temples and 
solid obelisks of a himdred and fifty feet in altitude. 

I spoke of oiu* gigantic mechanical forces. 

He agreed that we knew something in that way, but 
inquired how I should have gone to work in getting up 
the imposts on the lintels of even the little palace at 
Camac. 

This question I concluded not to hear, and de- 
manded if he had any idea of Artesian wells ; but he 
simply raised his eyebrows ; while Mr. Gliddon winked 
at me very hard and said, in a low tone, that one had 
been recently discovered by the engineers emplojred to 
bore for water in the great Oasis. 

I then mentioned our steel ; but the foreigner ele- 
vated his nose, and asked me if our steel could have 
executed the sharp carved work seen on the obelisks^ 
and which was wrought altogether by edge-tools of 
copper. 

This disconcerted us so greatly, that we thought it 
advisable to vary the attack to Metaphysics. We sent 
for a copy of a book called the ^' Dial," and read out of 
it a cliapter or two about something which is not very 
dear, but which the Bostonians caU the Great Move- 
ment, or Progress. 

llie coimt merely said that great movements were 
awfully common things in his day, and as for progress, it 
was at onetime quite a nuisance, but it never progressed. 
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We tben spoke of the great beauty and importance-.' 
of Democracy, and were at* nraeli trouble in impreBcnigp. 
tber.'coimt with a doe sense of the advantages we en> 
jajed in Eying.where there, was suffrage ad libitumy andi 
no king. 

He listened with marked interest, and in^EietseenKd 
not a little amused. When we had done, he said that, 
a ^eat while ago^ there had occurred something of a 
Terj similar sort. Thirteen Egyptian provinces deter- 
mined all at onee to be free, and so set a magnificent 
example to/the rest of mankind. They assembled their" 
wisemen,' and concocted the most ingenious constitntioBf 
it is possible to conceiye. For a while they mimageAt 
remarkably well; only their habit of bragging was 
prodigious. The thing ended, however, in the <»n8oli- 
dation of the thirteen states, with some fifteen* or 
twenty others^ in the most odious and in9iq)portabl0» 
despotism that ever was heard of upon the face of tbe ■ 
eartii. 

I asked what was the name of the nsurpmg. tynnrt;. 

As well as the. count couM recollect, it wa&' Mah^ 

Not 'knowing, what to say to this, I raised my voices . 
and deplored the Egyptian ignorance of steanK. 

The coimt looked at me with much astonishraeBt; . 
but made no answer. The silent gentlemasx, how^every 
gave me a violent nudge in the ribs with his elbows*— « 
told me I had suf&ciently exposed myseiffijr oaoe^— 
and demanded if I was really such a fool as: not to knowi 
that the modem steam-engine is derived fi:om' the- 
invention of Hero, through Solomon de Cans. 

We were now in imminent danger of being dis- 
comfited; but, as good luck woxdd have it, Doctor 
Ponnonner, having rallied, returned to our rescue, andj 
inquired if the people of Egypt would seriously pretend 
to rival the modems in the all important particukir of 
dress. 

The county at this, glanced downwards to the straps 
of his^ pantaloons^ and' then taking hold c^. the end ^f^ 
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one of his coat-tails, htUd it up close to his eyes for 
some minutes. Letting it fall, at last, his mouth ex- 
tended itself very graduaUy from ear to ear ; but I do 
not remember < that he said anything in the waj of 
reply. 

Hereupon we recovered our spirits, and the doctor, 
approaching the mummy with great dignity, desired it 
to say candily, upon its honour as a gentleman, if tibe 
Egyptians had comprehended, at any period, the mamm. 
facture of either Ponnonner's lozenges, or Brandretih*8 
puis. 

We looked with profound anxiety, for an anmer; 

but in vain. It. was not forthcoming. The £}fiDtna 

blushed and hung down his head. Never wasi'^^' ' 

more consummate ; never was defeat boi 

a grace. Indeod^ I could not endure tl 

the •ppori.mioiimy^s mordfiiiiiuHiii I 'irin«hhdi'iiiji liMlj 

bowed to him slM^q^aiuiAMDMimiiWi.. 

Upon gettia^MmmlMatMiBi^p^^ 
went immediatdbl^btebed^ ICTOaoi P * t<i B v AkMf Ihmm 
been up since: »9mBn^;p^mmfs^^tiammaa^ 
bepaefit of my Mni$3mn]»dbl»lnnim^ m fcnaier I 
shiedl behold no more. MJiprzfe is a shrem The truth 
is, I am heartily sick of this liife^^uid'of the nineteenth 
centitry in general. I am convinced that everything is 
goinoL wrong. As so<mif therefore, as I shave and 
swallow a cup of coffee, I shall just step over to Pon- 
nonner's and get embalmed for a couple of hundred 
years. 
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OtfCE upon a midnight drcarj-, while I pondered, weak 

and weary, 
Oier many a quaint and curious volume of fbi^tten 
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While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came 
a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door; 

*' 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, "tapping at my cham- 
ber door — 

Only this and nothing more." 

Ah ! distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 

curtain 
Thrilled me — ^filled me with &ntastic terrors never felt 

before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 

repeating 
" 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door: 

This it is and nothing more.'^ 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no 

longer, 
" Sir," said I, "or madam, truly your forgiveness I 

implore ; 
But the hct is I was napping, and so gently you came 

rapping, 

1* 
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'And SO faintly you came taking, tapping at my cham- 
ber door, 

•That I scarce was sure I keard you"--4iere I opened 

wide the door ; 

Darkness there,! ^and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 

wonderii^, fearing, 
' Doubting,' dreaming dreams no mortals ever, dared to 

dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 

token. 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered 

word,**Lenore!" 
Thi« I whispered, and . an echo murmured back the 

word, " Lenore ! " — 

Merely this and nothing more. 

.cjBack into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 

.rSo(an.Again> I. heard, a. tapping something louder than 
before. 

* ** Sorely," aaid I, " surely that is somethizjg at my win- 
dow lattice ; 

..Iietjnejsee,^then, what thereat is, and this mystery ex- 
plore — 

,.]jet. my heart be still, a jnoment, and this mystery ex- 
plore ; — 

Tis the wind and nothing more.'' 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 

and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 

yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped 

or stayed he ; 
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But, with mein of lord or lady, perched above my cham- 
ber door — 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door — 

Perched and sat and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smil- 
ing, 
By the grave and stem decorum of the countenance it 

wore, 

*' Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, 
" art Bvae no craven, 

-Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven wandering from the 
nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plu- 
tonian shore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

Much I marvelled this imgainly fowl to hear ^scourse 
«o. plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning — ^Uttle relevancy bore ; 

Por we cannot help agreeing that no livii^ hum^n 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his cham- 
ber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his cham- 
ber door, 

With such name as " Nevermore/* 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust ^^ke 

only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 

outpour. 
Nothing ferther then he uttered. ; not ai feather then he 

fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, " Other friends have 

flown before — 

1*2 
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On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before." 

Then the bird said, " Never more." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

*' Doubtless," said I, " what it utters is its only stock 
and store. 

Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful 
disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one bur- 
den bore — 

TlQ the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore. 

Of * Never — ^never more.' " 

But the Eaven still beguiling all my sad soul into smil- 

.ing. 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 

bust and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of 

yore — 
What this grim, imgainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 

bird of yore 

Meant in croaking " Never more. 



»> 



This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable express- 
ing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bo- 
som's core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light 
gloated o'er. 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light 
gloating o'er 

She shall press, ah, never more ! 
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Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from 

an imseen censer 
Swung by seraphim, whose foot-Mis tinkled on the 

tufted floor, 
"Wretch!" I cried, "thy god hath lent thee — by these 

angels he hath sent thee 
Eespite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 

Lenore ! 
Quafl*, oh, quafl", this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 

Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Never more ! '* 



"Prophet!" said I, "thing of evil! — ^prophet still, if 

bird or devil ! 
Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 

here ashore, 
Desolate, yet all imdaunted, on this desert land en« 

chanted — 
On this home by horror haunted — tell me truly, I im« 

plore — 
Is there — is there balm in Grilead ? — tell me — ^tell me, I 

implore!" 

Quoth the Raven " Never more," 



"Prophet!" said I, "thing of evil — prophet still, if 

bird or devil ! 
By that heaven that bends above us — by that Qod we 

both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant 

Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore," 

Quoih {he Raven, *^ Never more." 
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•' Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend ! " T 
shrieked, upstarting— 

" Get the back into the tempest and the night's Pluto- 
nian shore ! 

Leare no black plume as a token of that He thy soul 
hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken! — quit the t bust abcrye- 
my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door ! " 

Quoth the Baven, " Never more."^ 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 

sitting. 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o'er him streaming, throws his 

shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies Abating on 

the floor, 

Shall be lifted — ^never more ^ 



Itnnrt 



Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown for ever I 
Let the bell toll ! — a saintly soul floats on the Stygian 

river; 
And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tear? — ^weep now or 

never more ! 
See ! on yon drear and rigid bier lowlies thy love, Lenore ! 
Come ! let the burial rite be read — ^the funeral song be 

sung^ — 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 

youngs— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young. 
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"Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth, and hated 

her for hir pride. 
And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — 

thiEitf^8h»jdied ! 
How skttSi'^ ritual, then, be read ? — ^the reqoiein how 

besnpipf 
By yoqrr-by ycwuB, the evil eye — by yours, the slan- 

deTOnsitOD^giie 
ThatrdMta. death the innocence that died, and died 80 
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JFeoeammue/ hvA rare not thus ! and let a Sabbath song.. 
Qo up to God %o solemnly the dead may feel no wrong! 
Tbfe sweet Lenore-haih "gone before,'* with Hope, that 

fldwibeaide^ 
Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have 

been thy bride; — 
For her, the fair and debonnair, that now so lowly lies. 
The life upon her yellow hair, biit not within her eyes — 
The life still there upon her hair — the death upon .her 

eyes. 

*' Avaunt L to-ni|^ my heart islight. No diaige will I 

upraise^. 
But waft thJg aagd oa* her'£|g}ii with r a ppanro^ld 

days ! ._ 
Le1»j0Mbe]ii&Il ! — ^lest her s^fseet soul, amid^lHi4Ulcmed 



ShodUtE^coUb'the lyiiay^s it:' dim, i^immfnmm the 

iTi»iiifiiu«ilhA>. 
To mmtda attTe^bfic^wfinds b^NMrfiilie^iiidignant^st 
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;da^estate£lUB:np within the heaven — 
From grn£-B2id:.g;roaii^ia; a < golden throne, beside . the 
KingofHfeavett;'' 
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Hea.s tlie sledges with the 

bolls- 
Silver bells ! 
What a Morld of memment their 

melody forel^'lls ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 
In the iej' air of night ! 
While the Btara that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 

Keeping time, time, timt 

In a sort of Runic rhymi. 
To the tintinabulation that bo 

muaically swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bell'i 

Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tii k 

ling of ie bells. 
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Hear tlie mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells ! 
hat a world of happiness their harmony foretells I 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
hat a gush of euphony voluminoiusly wells ! 

How it swells ; 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringmg 

Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells- 
Brazen bells ! 
hat a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affiright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeayour 
Now — now to sit or never,^ 
By the side of the pale-&ced moon. 
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Oh, the bells^ bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 
How they clang, and eksh, and- roar i 
What a horror they outpoiur 
On the, bosom of the palpitating ak ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanguag. 
And the clai^pg,, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the . ear distixkedy tells^ , 
Inthejanglkig,, 
And the wrangling,: 
How the danger smks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the angOT of the bells — 

Of the beUs— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bell% 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamour And the clangour of thebelte ! 

Hear the tolling of the bellfiH— 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of tiie night, 
How we shiyer with a^ght 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For. every sound that flbats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 
And who tolling^ tolling, tolling. 

In that muffldd monotone. 
Feel a glory in so roUiiig , 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither binite nor human — • 
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Thej are Ghcmls : 
And their kmg'it is- ^o tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
RoUar 
A psBan from the bdde^! 
And' his merry bosom swells 

With the psean of the beiisi 
And he dances, and he yells; 
Keepii^ time, time, time. 
In a S6Tt of Bunie rhyme, 
To the psBanof the beUs — 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time« tmie. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the thiobhmg.c^the belkn— 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the beUs:; 
Keying time, time, time. 

As he knells^ knells^ kn^ls^ 
In a happy Rmiio rhyme, 

To the roUingzof the bells—- 
Of the -bells, bells, beUft*-— 
Tothetollingofthebelk-.. 
Of the belLsK bells, bells, bdls— 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the beUs. 



Ulatet 



The skies they were ashen and sober; 

The leaves they were crispM and sere — 

The leaves they were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim laka of Anber^ 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 
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It was dowu by the dank tarn of Auber, 

111 the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 

Of caress, I roamed iitk my Joul- 
Of cypress, with Pysche, my soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Moimt Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere — 
Our memories were treacherous and sere — 

For we knew not the month was October, 

And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year ! 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 

(Though once we had journeyed down here — 

Eemembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haimted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent, 

And star-dials pointed to mom — 

As the star-dials hinted of mom — 
At the end of our path a liquescent 

And nebulous lustre was bom, 
Out of which a miraculous crescent 

Arose with a duplicate horn — 
Astarte's bediamonded crescent 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said — " She is warmer than Dian : 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 
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She revels in a region of sighs : 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies. 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 

To point lis the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on ns with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes." 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 

Said — ** Sadly tiis star I mistrust — 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust : — 

Oh, hasten ! — oh, let us not linger ! 

Oh, fly ! — let us fly ! — ^for we must." 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Wings until they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Pliunes till they tnuled in the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied — " This is nothing but dreaming : 

Let us on by this tremulous light ! 

Let us bathe in this crystalline light ! 
Its Sybilic splendour is beaming 

With hope and in beauty to-night : — 

See ! — ^it flickers up the sky through the night f 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead us aright — 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 

That cannot but guide us aright, 

Since it flickers up to heaven through the night." 

Thus I pacified Psyche, and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 

iVnd wc passed to the end of the vista, 
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But were stopped by the door of a tomb- 
By the door of a legended tomb ; 
And I said — " What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ? " 
She replied — " IJlalinne — Ulalume — 
'T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume !" 

Then my heart it grew ashen, and sober. 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 
As the leaves that were withering and sere ; 

And I cried — " It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — ^I journeyed down, here — 
That I brought a dead biurden down here — 
On this night of all nights in the year. 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim. lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul'haimted woodland of Weir.'* 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived, whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other. thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

/ was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than.loi7e — 

I and my Annabel Lee — 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and. me. 
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And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-bom kinsman came, 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in.a sepulchre 

In this kingdQm'i)y the sea. 

The angels, avClialfiiKiGkappy in heaven, 

Went CBK3|]pfgyKr and me — 
Yes ! — ^thatMuA:k«reaion (as All men know. 

In this.ii|||^iifti|jtiilhe sea) 
That the wind'flHMPfllfeMbf the «kmd by. night. 

Chilling wikSLtEBkfgnny AnBibel Lee. 

But our ioraiit y^mm stronger by &r tiban the' love 

Of thesetwhcMwere older than we— 

Of mMXiyiiur\'mBeT than we — 
And neither the ai^iels in heaven above. 

Nor the ilwaanB down imder the^sea. 
Can ever dissever mwsoul from the soul 

Of the beautiftr'Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams, without bringing mc dreams 

Of the beautifrd Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautifrd Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my daxHng— my darling— my life and my bride. 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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The ring is on my hand. 

And the wreath is on my brow ; 
Satins and jewels grand 
Are all at my command. 

And I am happy now. 
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And my lord he loves me well ; 

But, when first he breathed his vow ; 
I felt my bosom swell — 
For the words rang as a knell, 
And the voice seemed his who fell 
In the battle down the dell, 

And who is happy now. 

But he spoke to re-assure me, 

And he kissed my pallid brow, 
While a reverie came o'er me. 
And to the church-yard bore me. 
And I sighed to him before me. 
Thinking him dead D'Elormie, 
Oh, I am happy now !" 

And thus the words were spoken, 
And this the plighted vow, 

And, though my faith be broken, 

And, though my heart be broken. 

Behold the golden token 

That proves me happy now I 

Would Grod I could awaken ! 

For I dream I know not how. 
And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken, — 
Lest the dead who is forsaken 

May not be happy now. 
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Ix the greenest of our ralleys, 

By good angels tenanted. 
Once a fair and stately palace — 

Eadiant palace-^— reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought's dominion. 

It stood there ! 
Never serapk spread a pinion 

Over Iskfaric half sO' Mr ! 

Banners yellow, glorious^ golden. 

On its roof did float and flow, 
(This — all this — ^was in the olden. 

Time, long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied,. 

In that sweet day. 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 

To a lute's well-tuned law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting 

(Porphyrogene ! 
In state, his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was saen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing. 

And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 

Was but to sing. 
In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 
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But evil things, in robes of sorrorw, 

Assailed the monarch's high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn ! — ^for nerer morrow ' 

Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blushed and bloomed. 
Is but a dim-remembered story 

Of the old time entombed. 



And travellers, now, within that valley. 

Through the red-litten windows se 
Vast forms, that move fimtastically, 

To a discordant melody ; 
While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng, rush out for ever. 

And laugh — ^but smile no more. 



fulolie. 



I DWELT alone, 
In a world of moan. 
And my soul was a stagnant tide. 
Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing 

bride — 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling 
bride. 

Ah, less — ^less bright 

The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl ! 

And never a flake 

That the vapour can make 
With the moon-tints of puiple and pearl. 
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Can vie with the modest Eulalie's most imregarded curl — 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie's most hum- 
ble Mad careless curl. 

Now doubt — ^now pain 
Come never again, 
For her soul gives me sigh for sigh ; 
And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 
Astarte within the sky ; 
While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matron eye — 
While ever to her yoimg Eulalie upturns her violet eye. 



Thank Heaven ! the crisis — 

The danger is past, 
And the lingering illness 

Is over at last — 
And the fever called " Living" 

Is conquered at last. 

Sadly, I know, 

I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move. 

As I lie at full length — 
But no matter ! — ^I feel 

I am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly. 

Now, in my bed, 
That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead — 
Might start at beholding me, 

Thinking me dead. 
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The moaning and gi'oaning, 
The sighing and sobbing, 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbing 

At heart : — ^ah, that horrible, 
Horrible throbbii^ ! 

The sickness — ^the nausea — 

The pitiless pain — 
Have ceased, with the fever 

That maddened my brain — 
With the fever called " Living '^ 

That burned in my brain. 

And oh ! of all tortures. 

That torture the worst. 
Has abated — the terrible 

Torture of thirst. 
For the napthaline river 

Of Passion accurst : 
I have drank of a water 

That quenches all thirst : 

Of a water that flows. 

With a lullaby soimd. 
From a spring but a very few 

Feet under ground — 
From a cavern not very fer 

Down imder ground. 

And ah ! let it never 

Be foolishly said — 
That my room it is gloomy. 

And narrow my bed ; 
For man never slept 

In a different bed — 
And, to sleqt^ you must slumber 

In just such a bed. 



My tantalized spirit 

Here blandly reposes. 

Forgetting, or never 

Regretting its roses — 

Its old ^itadons 

Of myrtles and roses : 

For now, while so qnietly 

Lying, it fantjies 
A hoHer odonr 

About it, of panstes— 
A rosemary odour, 

Commingled with pansies — 
With rue and the beautiful 

Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies happily. 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie — 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 



She tenderly kissed -me, 

She fondly caressed. 
And then I fell gently 

To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 

When the light was extinguished. 
She covered me warm. 

And she prayed to. the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the ^angels 
To shield me from harm. 
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And I lie so composedly, 

Now, in my bed, 
(Knowing her love) 

That you fancy me dead ; 
And I rest so contentedly, 

Now, in my bed, 
(With her love at my breast) 

That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me. 

Thinking me dead. 

But my heart it is brighter 

Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky, 

For it sparkles with Annie — 
It glows with the light 

Of the love of my Annie — 
With the thought of the light 

Of the eyes of my Annie. 



For her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes. 

Brightly expressive as the twins of Lcsda, 
Shall find her own sweet name, that nestling lies 

Upon the page, enwrapped jfrom every reader. 
Search narrowly the lines ! — ^they hold a treasure 

Divine — sl talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at heart. Search well the measure — 

The words — the syllables ! Do not forget 

* In this and the following poem, read the first letter of the first line in 
connection with the second letter of the second line, the third letter of the 
third line, the fourth of the fourth, and so on to the end. The name of the 
person to whom it waa addressed will thus appear. 
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The trivialest point, or you may lose your labour ! 

And yet there is in this no Gordion knot 
AMiich one might not undo without a sabre, 

If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 

Eyes scyntiUating soul, there lie perdus 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 

Of poets, by poets — as the name is a poet's too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying 

Like the knight Pinto — ^Mendez Ferdinando — 
Still form a synonym for Truth. — Cease trying ! 

You will not read the riddle, though you do the 
best you can do. 

in f mgmtt. 

" Seldom we find," says Solomon Don Dunce, 
" Half an idea in the profoimdest sonnet. 
Through all the flimsy things we see at once 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet — 
Trash of all trash ! — ^how can a lady don it r 
Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff — 
Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest puff 

Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it.'* 
And veritably, Sol is right enough. 
The general tuckermanities are arrant 
Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — 

But this is, now — you may depend upon it- 
Stable, opaque, immortal — all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within H. 



THE END. 
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